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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


EVERY Englishman content to live on Party shibboleths, 
whether he be a Unionist or a Radical, can con- 
front the New Year with as much complacency as 
he can review the events of the past year. 
Everything is for the best under the best of all possible Parlia- 
mentary Governments. Two great historic Parties, representing 
respectively the ideas of Order and Progress, are engaged in 
discussing in the public forum great issues concerning the 
national welfare with all their wonted vigour and eloquence, 
and are equally prepared to abide by the instructed and intel- 
ligent decision of a free people trained under the Mother of 
Parliaments. Nor does it very much matter which side gains the 
day, as the losers at one election may fairly expect to be the 
winners at another, while for the victors—“ sufficient for the day 
is the evil thereof.” Is it not as it should be that two such gifted 
bodies of men as those who occupy the Front Benches should 
take turn and turn about at office, and divide power between 
them? As long as the national game of Party Politics is played 
with undiminished zest and according to the recognised rules, 
there can be no serious symptoms of national decay, and no 
citizen has the smallest right to grumble so long as our Govern- 
ment remains in the hands of the “ governing classes.” There is, 
moreover, an amiable Freemasonry among the leaders of the two 
Parties which enables them to agree that should their side find 
itself in a minority at the polls, the nation could not possibly do 
better than entrust its destinies to their Right Honourable 
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friends over the way, &c. &c. Our modern Mandarins, like the 
augurs of old, thoroughly understand one another, and they know 
what is good for the people. They are agreed upon the suitable 
subjects for public discussion, and, what is no less important, they 
are agreed as to the questions beyond the public comprehension. 
And as a result of this beneficent arrangement, it is the rarest 
thing in the world for the country to be troubled by any dis- 
agreeable question, and there is a common indignation among 
all good Party men on both sides against any inconsiderate out- 
sider who rashly endeavours to divert the electorate from the well- 
worn beaten track—as Mr. Chamberlain must by this time have 
realised. Happy the people who are so wisely shepherded ! 


To the Englishman on the other hand who cannot subsist on 

Party shibboleths alone, and who is consequently 
can ee a unable to adopt the Party perspective, the aie 
at the present time, both at home and abroad, is 
distinctly disquieting, and is greatly aggravated by the very 
Parliamentary conventions which are held up to our perpetual 
admiration. Our Party leaders are forsooth blind leaders of the 
blind. They are ostriches whose only ambition is to bury their 
heads in the sand, and who absolutely refuse to look round the 
horizon, for fear they may see some storm before it actually 
breaks. At the present moment a great and pregnant struggle is 
in progress, and one which will probably absorb the attention of 
posterity, as marking an epoch in human history. It is more- 
over of peculiar interest to the British nation on account of the 
close and intimate tie which unites us to one of the combatants, 
and the heavy obligations which that relationship involves. And 
yet one may peruse the arid oratory of the so-called “autumn 
campaign” in vain for any indication that British statesmen of 
either Party appreciate the character of the Russo-Japanese War, 
while there is certainly no authoritative attempt to explain our own 
delicate and critical position. We may at any moment plunge 
into a war, the consequences of which no man could foretell. 
This possibility came sufficiently near the other day to awaken 
even the most sluggish understanding, and one might have 
imagined that patriotic politicians would now have atoned for 
their previous apathy and have discharged their duty as public 
educators : nothing of the kind has happened. During the excite- 
ment, it is true, responsible statesmen on both sides were ready 
and even eager to play up to the gallery, but they have made no 
effort to explain the relation of the “unspeakable outrage” to 
the general'political situation, and as soon as it was “settled” —a 
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settlement of which the less said the better—they were only too 
glad to bury the whole subject and revert to their more congenial 
occupation of Party recrimination. Thanks to this system, which 
might conceivably suit a community hermetically sealed against 
the rest of mankind, but which is wholly unsuited to a nation 
which cannot escape its responsibilities as a member of the 
civilised world, and still less as the centre of a world-wide Empire 
—our people, the real repositories of power as we are so con- 
stantly reminded, are kept blissfully ignorant of many things they 
ought to know, and unmindful of obligations which there would 
be no difficulty in executing if only they had been intelligibly 
explained. It might have been imagined by the innocent onlooker 
that, to take an example, a British Government which had entered 
into an offensive and defensive alliance with Japan, would have 
taken peculiar pains to “educate its masters” as to the meaning 
of that policy, so that the country might be prepared to fulfil the 
provisions of the Treaty, or that in the event of his Majesty’s 
Ministers failing to do so his Majesty’s Opposition would have 
grasped such a brilliant opporturity of ingratiating themselves 
with the electorate. That would, however, be to misconceive 
the whole Party system, which, speaking generally, treats 
public topics in inverse proportion to their importance. As 
a consequence all questions of Foreign Affairs are resolutely 
tabooed on public platforms, and the same may be said of 
problems of National Defence; and this boycott is frequently 
made an excuse by our statesmen for declining a plain duty on 
the ground that “ public opinion would not stand” something or 
another which had never been brought to public knowledge. 


Why these melancholy forebodings ?’ Does not the prestige 
of the British Empire stand higher than at any 
period since Trafalgar? Have not our states- 
men, by a series of masterly arrangements, both 
secured the present and safeguarded the future ? In the first 
place there is the Anglo-Japanese Alliance to keep us out of 
difficulties in the Far East, while Japan fights our battle. Then 
again is not the peace of Europe assured by the enéente cordiale 
with France ? Moreover the alertness of our statesmen is de- 
monstrated by the frequent Cabinet Councils, held during every 
crisis, and the perpetual meeting of the Committee of National 
Defence under the personal Presidency of the Premier. We 
may be sure that all the possibilities that can occur to outsiders 
have been anxiously considered by the men who have both the 
knowledge and the responsibility. What greater tribute could 
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there be to British success than the fact that the very Germans 
have been obliged to abandon their prolonged Anglophobe 
campaign, while Teutonic statesmen ask for nothing better than 
to be allowed to explain their affection for us in half-crown 
Reviews, and to inspire pro-German articles in our leading penny 
papers. Russian sea power is being wiped out at Port Arthur ; 
Russian land power is being crippled in Manchuria; while the 
internal condition of Russia will keep her quiet for at least a 
generation. Even were the crazy War Party of St. Petersburg 
to get the upper hand, and were mad enough to challenge Great 
Britain, Russia would find herself without allies, and there could 
be no doubt as to our ability to defeat a Power unable to gain a 
single victory over the Japanese. With Lord Curzon to guide 
the policy of India, and with Lord Kitchener responsible for its 
safety ; with Lord Charles Beresford in command of our principal 
fleet, and Sir John Fisher at the Admiralty to see that preparation 
keeps pace with policy, surely we may go about our business in 
peace and leave the cares of State to those who are paid to 
look after them. Our enemies would never dare to move at such 
a moment. 


We have never been among the pessimists, and do not suggest 


for a moment that the situation is entirely black. 
Far from it, there are several bright features on 
the horizon. But such contentions as we have 
cited are more plausible than convincing. We readily grant that 
the Japanese alliance is as invaluable to usas it has been to Japan, 
but we can only count on its continuance provided that we 
observe its spirit with no less loyalty than its letter. Such inci- 
dents as the supineness of the authorities in allowing a torpedo- 
boat to leave the Thames under their very noses after full warn- 
ing, to join the Russian Navy ; the courtesies to the Baltic Fleet 
on its hostile pilgrimage ; the continuous blockade running into 
Port Arthur by grasping British merchants; coupled with our 
failure to make any serious contributions to the Japanese Red 
Cross Fund, and generally the official disdain shown to the Japa- 
nese on several occasions, while British bigots are not ashamed 
to echo the catchpenny cry of the Yellow Peril, which was 
started on the Continent by those who would be very glad to ally 
themselves with that?peril—have somewhat disturbed the Japanese 
people, though their responsible leaders are slow to express any 
resentment. This thoughtlessness on our part—for it is nothing 
worse—has to some extent played into the hands of the Germans, 
who are working industriously on the joint account of the Kaiser 
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and the Tsar to disseminate the impression in Tokyo that Albion 
is always a perfidious ally, and that the Mikado’s Government 
would be wiser to come to terms with its ostensible enemies than 
to place any reliance on its nominal friend. This idea is certainly 
at the back of the mind of some of the shrewdest Continental 
statesmen, who, should the worst come to the worst, anticipate 
that Russia would be able to make peace with Japan at our 
expense, and the compliments lavished upon us in St. Petersburg 
on our “ facilities” to the Baltic Fleet are intended to reverberate 
in Tokyo. We would never insult our chivalrous allies by sug- 
gesting that they would entertain the idea of joining an anti- 
British combination, but we must mete out to them the measure 
which we expect them to mete out to us, and the fact that the 
British Opposition, which hopes to hold office during the next few 
months, has never expressed one single word of approval of the 
policy of the Japanese Alliance, while not a few of them have 
attacked it, is a symptom of which the Japanese in their own 
interests are bound to take note. Our relations with Japan may 
at any moment be brought to the test. One of the objects of the 
recent agitation in Russia for the despatch of the Black Sea Fleet 
through the Dardanelles in defiance of treaties is to destroy 
our prestige, the North Sea incident having convinced the Rus- 
sians that however big we may talk, we shall always shrink from 
fighting a first-class Power. Were we so base and infamous as 
to allow the Black Sea Fleet to pass the Dardanelles, we should 
sign the death warrant of the Japanese alliance, and our game 
would be up in the Far East. 


The Anglo-French entente is all to the good, and the ratification 

of the Convention by the French Senate during 
xan Aaie the last month by ss cateeiiiainiien majority, at 
‘the close of a debate which was marked by almost 
unbroken expressions of goodwill to Great Britain, has given the 
utmost satisfaction to all classes of the community. That the 
Convention should, in spite of chaotic political conditions in 
France, have attained such a magnificent endorsement from the 
representatives of the people in the two Houses, is indeed a 
striking fact, all the more as it has run the gauntlet of an inter- 
national intrigue which if ever divulged would enable us to 
realise what heavy rebuffs a skilful diplomacy can survive. 
But the agreement with France as it stands is no enduring 
compact, and it might easily be frittered away if our laissez faire 
Statesmen elected to treat it as a mere settlement of certain 
diplomatic and Colonial controversies rather than as the opening 
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of a new chapter in our foreign policy, necessitating positive 
engagements between the two Liberal nations of Western Europe. 
Nor can we be blind to the fact that a tremendous strain will be 
imposed on the Anglo-French understanding throughout the 
continuance of the present war, in which the sympathies and 
interests of the two Powers naturally and necessarily diverge: 
Friendly newspaper articles in the British Press are not regarded 
in France as an adequate substitute for the binding engagements 
of the Russian Alliance, and France simply cannot afford to risk 
military isolation in Europe by having her place in St. Petersburg 
taken by Germany; Frenchmen therefore watch with growing 
misgiving the ascendency acquired by Wilhelm II. over 
Nicholas II. which bodes as little good to France as it does to 
England. They also observe that not only is Germany increas- 
ing her navy ata prodigious pace, but,that she is likewise augment- 
ing her army, even at a time of severe financial pressure, and 
Count Bilow’s appeals to the Reichstag urging this aggressive 
development, are as hostile to France as are his speeches against 
England when he wants to wheedle the German taxpayer into 
fresh naval investments. For the moment England is being 
overwhelmed with civilities by the faux bonhomme of Berlin, and 
if we are such simpletons—and there apparently are such 
simpletons in one or two of our principal newspaper offices—as to 
be fooled again by the Germans after our experiences of the last 
twenty years, the entente with France, which is the most hopeful 
development in European policy, would be as effectually killed 
as would be our alliance with Japan if we allowed the junction of 
the Baltic and the Black Sea Fleets. 


Neither Lord Curzon, Lord Kitchener, Lord Charles Beresford, 
The Want of °° Sir John Fisher, all of whom deservedly enjoy 
Imagination. the confidence of the country, can save us from 

political blundering, which is due to the fact that 
our statesmen have not enough imagination to appreciate any- 
thing beyond their immediate ken, while their purely parliamen- 
tary existence prevents them from acquiring that knowledge of 
external affairs which is the next best thing to imagination. We 
may hug the illusion that Russia would be without allies in the 
event of the Grand Dukes getting their way, but we should 
remember that St. Petersburg is daily assured by Berlin that she 
would not be left in ,the lurch in the event of her picking a 
quarrel with us. At the same moment as Count von Bilow is 
vociferously proclaiming his sudden affection for the British 

Empire, his Pressmen are exploiting the Yellow Peril for all it is 
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worth, and are advocating a continental coalition against Japan 
and her ally. Simultaneously the German people are being 
frightened by the same agencies with the fantastic legend that 
Great Britain is about to repeat the incident of Copenhagen and 
suddenly seize the German Fleet! Moreover, if Germany were 
to espouse Russia’s cause, we cannot be confident that France, 
whatever her feelings, might not be compelled to follow suit. 
And when we are told that the internal condition of Russia is a 
guarantee of peace, and that even the War party would hesitate 
to add to their present difficulties by picking a further quarrel, 
we can only ask whether history does not show abundant in- 
stances of a foreign war being deliberately selected as a solution 
of domestic difficulties, and, as we shall presently show, the 
actual position in Central Asia is not so calculated to deter the 
Russian Chauvinists as many of us choose to imagine. The 
Council of National Defence is a new departure, and we trust it 
is entitled to the confidence it claims, and that it is not like other 
committees in which the men who knoware so frequently silenced 
by the men who can talk; but the gunless condition of our army 
is not altogether reassuring. For these and many other reasons 
a survey of the situation must fill any serious observer with lively 
anxiety as to the near future. Nor will it be allayed when we 
come nearer home and examine the political alternatives. If the 
present Government were as incompetent as their bitterest oppo- 
nents allege, what of their probable successors ? Do they shape 
like statesmen ? Read their speeches. 


At one time Lord Rosebery was the man to whom distressed 
iis seeker were disposed to turn at moments of 
Débacle. oS! for though an unsuccessful Premier, he was 

a tolerable Foreign Minister, and generally gave 

the impression of appreaching the most important national ques- 
tions from a more statesmanlike standpoint than many of his con- 
temporaries. We confess to having at one time cherished the 
Rosebery legend, as it seemed deplorable that there should be no 
alternative Cabinet to the present combination. But Lord Rose- 
bery has himself completely shattered this illusion by his amaz- 
ing record during the past year, and there is now hardly a pin to 
choose between him and his competitor, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman. Ever since the Kaiser, on the occasion of his last 
visit to this country, diverged to a lunch at Dalmeny, and hypno- 
tised his host, the Liberal Imperialist leader has been on the down 
grade. He has become perfectly useless on foreign affairs, and 
that he is even worse than useless is shown by his wild crusade 
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against the Anglo-French Agreement—a performance which 
would render his presence in Downing Street a national danger. 
He would be as completely a puppet of Potsdam as any Unionist 
Minister of recent years, and as the present Government seems 
to be gradually learning its lesson, there is nothing to be gained 
by a change at the Foreign Office. Then again in the fiscal con- 
troversy Lord Rosebery has successfully touched bottom. He 
has less excuse for playing the demagogue than the “ Liberal 
leaders ” of whom he speaks with such ostentatious detach- 
ment, because he is never weary of declaring that he is no candi- 
date for Office. What then is to be said of a whilom Imperialist 
who rarely mounts the platform without sneering at our “ well- 
fed kinsmen ” in the Colonies, or at their “remote legislatures,” 
and who, having before him the five resolutions passed by the 
Colonial Premiers at the Coronation Conference, reads out the 
one in which they ask for a Preference from the Mother 
Country, and omits the others in which they offer Preference, 
and then turns upon his audience and says: “ Where is the 
Colonial offer?” A counsel who so dealt with a document 
would be permanently discredited. Nor is Lord Rosebery 
ashamed to try and excite British consumers against the policy 
of Preference by the bogey of the Dear Loaf, while on the very 
same day he seeks to prejudice producers on the opposite ground 
that Preference means a very cheap loaf. After this it is no sur- 
prise to find him raising the old Gladstonian cry of the Masses 
against the Classes, as, according to the Spectator’s epitome of 
one of his latest speeches, the ex-Premier said : “On the one side 
they saw almost all the wealth, aristocracy and journalism of the 
country ; on the other side were the people.” And this within 
a few days of the constitution of the Unionist Free Trade Or- 
ganisation in that lowly hovel called Devonshire House, while 
another meeting of Free Traders, summoned to start a daily 
newspaper, was presided over by that strenuous son of toil, 
Lord Rothschild. The Cobdenites have all the cosmopolitan 
capital of the country behind them, and Mr. Carnegie alone 
would look to it that they do not starve, as Free Imports in this 
country are as necessary to himas Protection in his own country. 
It is really preposterous for millionaires like Lord Rosebery to 
posture as the champion of the “ have nots” against the “ haves.” 


Perhaps the most important national event of the past month 

— is the official announcement of the redistribution 
of the British Fleet, which has been anxiously 
awaited for some time, for, as is candidly admitted 
in Lord Selborne’s admirable explanatory memorandum, the 
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present arrangements are some generations out of date. Though 
economy does not necessarily include efficiency, efficiency 
always makes for economy, and it is not surprising to learn that 
the new reforms are expected to effect some saving ; at the same 
time we devoutly hope that the Admiralty will refuse to be 
squeezed by the Treasury at a moment when every other Power 
is expanding its navy, simply because Mr. Balfour, with a pedantry 
unworthy of his intellect, deems his Government pledged not to 
broaden the present basis of revenue. The new reforms seem to 
be essentially sound. The obsolete ships are, as has long been 
urged by the “agitators” of the Navy League, to be eliminated 
from the list of effectives, which will result in the release of 
valuable personnel which has hitherto been locked up in useless 
vessels. Then, again, the redistribution of our battle fleets shows 
that at last the Admiralty and Foreign Offices are upon speaking 
terms. Ina word, the re-arrangement, which we imagine to be 
largely responsible for the overpowering civilities of the Germans 
during the last few weeks, officially recognises what has long been 
patent to the man in the street, viz., that we are far less likely 
to find ourselves at war with France than with Germany. Hence 
a reduction of the Mediterranean squadron, and a great concen- 
tration of sea power in the Channel, which may possibly lead 
General von der Goltz and his school of strategists to reconsider 
their favourite doctrine that the concentrated German squadrons 
enjoy an immense advantage over the scattered British fleet. 
A powerful Atlantic fleet, based on Gibraltar, is the pivot of 
the whole plot. It is connected on the one hand with the 
Mediterranean fleet and on the other with the Channel fleet, 
while reserve and cruiser squadrons are provided for. This 
momentous change marks a substantial advance of authority 
from the not distant days when the British navy was distri- 
buted on the assumption that Germany could in any case be 
counted on asa friendly neutral. Lord Selborne is to be warmly 
congratulated on his programme, and it is not too much to 
hope that an avowedly progressive Admiralty will realise the 
necessity of creating a naval base on the North Sea, as there 
is no repairing dock above Chatham. Rosyth is apparently 
derelict. 


The position in the Far East has changed greatly to the 
The War. advantage of our allies during the last month, 
though little beyond desultory skirmishing has 

happened on the Sha-ho, where the two main armies confront 
one another from their respective winter quarters along a front of 
about thirty miles. There is some doubt as to the precise num- 
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bers now assembled under the respective commands of General 
Kuropatkin and Marshal Oyama; but if the rumours of heavy 
reinforcements are to be credited, each field army must by now 
consist of between 250,000 and 300,000 men. That the Russians 
should have been able to accumulate and maintain such a host 
at such a distance from their base by a single line of railway 
5000 miles long argues an ability in at any rate one department 
of Russian administration which must excite universal admiration, 
while, as we shall endeavour to show later on, it revolutionises 
orthodox opinion as to railway capacity. While almost every 
event of the war has served to enhance the importance of sea 
power it is evident that sea power alone cannot defeat land 
power—a discovery!which must materially modify British opinion 
on the higher problems of Imperial Defence. From time to time 
we are told by persons who ought to be able to verify their facts 
that Russia is attempting a task wholly beyond her strength, 
and that the condition of the troops under General Kuropatkin’s 
command is so deplorable as to completely paralyse his general- 
ship, and he is even reported to have avowed his impotence in 
St. Petersburg. But the public has been so surfeited with similar 
predictions of an imminent Russian breakdown throughout the 
war as to have become somewhat sceptical. The Japanese may 
be able to annihilate General Kuropatkin when the winter breaks 
up, but, they have left him severely alone since the battle of the 
Sha-ho, andit is not the events in this part of the theatre of war 
which have rendered the past month so memorable. It is their 
brilliantly successful operations by land and sea at Port Arthur, 
by which they have at last succeeded in placing the Russian 
Pacific squadron hors de combat, and have thus nullified the 
pilgrimage of the Baltic Fleet, besides bringing the defiant for- 
tress within measurable distance of capture. The closing days 
of November were marked by a general assault of a most bloody 
character on the permanent defences of Port Arthur which was 
repulsed all along the line, but after six days’ fighting the Japanese 
made what proved to be a most important capture, a commanding 
height called by the Japanese 203 Metre Hill and by the Russians 
the High Hill, which was carried with disastrous results for 
Russia, who was wholly unable to retake it. 


Within an incredibly short time after capturing 203 Metre 
Hill the Japanese mounted their heavy artillery on 

The Port ‘ ; ve 
Arthur Fleet this commanding position, whence they wereable 
€e™ to direct a terrible plunging fire upon the Russian 
battleships helplessly huddled together in the inner harbour of 
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Port Arthur. Frightful punishment was inflicted on one after 
another of these vessels (with the exception of the Sevastopol, 
which managed to creep under shelter outside the harbour), and 
triumphant reports were issued in quick succession from Tokyo. 
Usually the destruction of battleships involves heavy risks to the 
destroyer, but the Russians had socontrived thatin the present case 
the Japanese suffered practically no damage, and ran very little 
risk on their hill top ; whereas if the Russian admiral had gone out 
at any time during the last few months, and given battle on the 
high seas to Admiral Togo, he might have fairly expected to 
account for at least one Japanese battleship ; while if the worst 
had come to the worst, Russian sea power would have vanished in 
fifty fathoms of water, and there would have been no chance of 
its passing into the hands of the enemy. However, the Russians 
are always unaccountable, and they behaved according to their 
wont, with the result that, after many days’ hammering the careful 
Admiral Togo was able to report on December 18 that the four 
Russian battleships, viz., Peresviet, Poltava, Retvisan and Pobieda, 
the armoured cruiser Bayan, and the protected cruiser Pallada, 
had all been sunk and abandoned, and were “unfit for action.” 
The fifth Russian battleship, the Sevastopol, had only escaped from 
thei Japanese batteries to fall a victim to torpedo attacks, which 
were pressed with extraordinary gallantry, and at the time of 
writing she is reported tobe in much the same plight as the 
others, and “listing ten degrees.” Had the same catastrophe 
befallen a hostile fleet on the ocean, it would have been regarded 
as one of the sensations of the world: but the public ima- 
gination has not been able to realise the full significance of the 
annihilation of the Port Arthur squadron onthe mud. As usual, 
the combined operations of the Japanese army and navy were 
conducted with extraordinary judgment, skill and daring. Nor 
did the successes of the besiegers end with the destruction of 
the Russian ships, for December 17 was signalised by a glorious 
feat of arms under the leadership of General Samejima, an 
old Samurai veteran of the War of Restoration and the Sat- 
suma Rebellion, who succeeded in capturing one of the Ki- 
Kwan forts, containing thirteen guns. There seems to be 
some difference of expert opinion as to the precise significance 
and locality of this latest Japanese success; but according 
to so competent an observer as Mr. Spenser Wilkinson, 
“the Ki-Kwan forts form part of the ring of prominent forts 
which constitute the chief defence of Port Arthur. Now for 
the first time the Japanese have broken the ring and established 
themselves on a point of its circumference,” while the fact that 
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there was no counter-attack to recover such a critical position is 
interpreted as showing that the magnificent energy of the defenders 
is at last becoming exhausted ; and Mr. Spenser Wilkinson, who 
has been wisely reticent in prophecy, hazards the opinion that 
“General Stoessel will no doubt prolong his resistance to the 
uttermost, but that cannot be far off.” These successive 
achievements have been followed by a remarkable statement 
attributed to General Meckel, the former German adviser 
of the Japanese military authorities, viz. that “the German 
General Staff is now convinced that the Russians have not the 
faintest chance of emerging as victors from the Far Eastern 
War.” Ifthis sudden discovery of the great German General Staff, 
which enjoys such immense authority throughout the civilised 
world for its knowledge and wisdom, be really authentic, 
it presents an interesting train of thought, which we have 
not time to follow up for the moment, as to the policy of 
the German Government during the present war, as to the 
value of “the services” which Germany has rendered to her 
‘Eastern neighbour” in order that she might bleed white 
in the Far East, and as to the bona fides of the exhortations 
which Wilhelm II. has lavished on Nicholas II. “to fight to a 
finish,” 


It is interesting to tabulate the naval losses of the two bel- 
Table of _ ligerents up to the close of the year 1904." 


Losses. RUSSIA. JAPAN. 
BATTLESHIPS. 
. Tsavevitch, interned at Kiao- 1. Hatsuse, blown up by mines off 
chau. Port Arthur. 
. Retvisan 
. Pobieda sunk by shell fire 
. Peresviet at Port Arthur. 
. Poltava 
. Sevastopol, torpedoed at Port 
Arthur. 
. Petropaviovsk, blown up by 
mines off Port Arthur. 


ARMOURED CRUISERS, 
. Rurik, sunk in Straits of Tsushi- 
ma by Admiral Kamimura. 


. Bayan, sunk by shell fire at Port 
Arthur. 


* See an interesting letter by Mr. Alan H. Burgoyne in the Morning Post, 
December 17. 
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PROTECTED CRUISERS. 


: 1. Variag, sunk at Chemulpho. 1. Yoshsino, accidentally rammed by 
4 Kasuga. 
9 2. Pallada, sunk by shell fire at 2. Saz-yen, blown up by mines off 
t Port Arthur. Port Arthur. 

3. Diana, interned at Saigon. 3. Miyako, blown up by mines at 

Dalny. 
t 4. Askold, interned at Shanghai. 
r 5. Boyarin, blown up by mines at 
Dalny. 
6. Novik, driven ashore at Korsa- 
€ kov. 
n 7. Yeniset, blown up by mines at 
3 Dalny. 
d 8. Amur, sunk by shell fire at Port 
: Arthur. 
“ : GUNBOATS. 
sf & 1. Gremiastchy, sunk by shell fire 1. Kaimon, blown up by mines at 
4 at Port Arthur. Dalny. 
“ 7 2. Otvajny, blown up by mines off 
‘J j Port Arthur. 
€ 3. Mandjur, interned at Shanghai. 
1S 4. Korietz, sunk at Chemulpo. 
a 5. Gilyak, sunk by shell fire at Port 
Arthur. 

6. Bobr, blown up by mines at Dalny. 

7. Sivoutch, destroyed at New- 
|- q chwang. 


In addition to the above, according to Mr. Burgoyne, whose 
figures we have quoted, the Russians have lost eighteen destroyers 
and three torpedo-boats, while the Japanese have lost one 

tf torpedo-boat, No. 48, and are alleged to have lost a destroyer. 
“Of the Russians, the Grosovoi is disarmed at Shanghai, while the 
Bezpochchadni, Bezshumni, and Bezstrashni are interned as 

Kiao-chau. The Burni was beached near Wei-hai-wei, the 

 _ Rechitelni escaped to Chi-fu, and has since been added to the 

: Japanese fleet, while the Vuimatelni and Lieutenant Burakow 
were ‘cornered’ and sunk in Pigeon Bay.” The remainder, 
with the exception of the one somewhat gratuitously sunk by the 
Russians themselves at Chifu, have been destroyed at or near 
Port Arthur. There have been repeated rumours that the 
Japanese, besides losing the Hatsuse, have lost the battleship 
Yoshima; but this seems very doubtful, and the mistake is 
probably due to a confusion of names with the cruiser Yoshino, 
which was accidentally rammed by the Kasuga. It should be 
noted that in addition to the above, the Russian cruiser Bogatyr 
has been wrecked, and is believed to be useless, while the Rossia 
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and the Gromaboi were seriously damaged in their engagement 
with Admiral Kamimura. On the other hand the Japanese have 
managed to raise both the Variag and Boyaran, and as the 
Russians have been so obliging as to allow their Port Arthur 
battleships to be sunk in shallow water, the Japanese may fairly 
hope to recover some of these. Mr. Burgoyne estimates that the 
Russians have lost forty-five vessels of all types so far, and the 
Japanese only seven, and we agree with him that on this per- 
formance “ our allies are to be congratulated.” 


The Special Correspondent of the Times lately with General 
The Artillery Kuroki’s army has written an instructive article 
Lessons of °™Phasising “ the overwhelmingly important part 
es War. played by artillery” in the present campaign, 
which has established “ that the biggest possible 
guns are the best; that the guns that throw the biggest projectile 
to the farthest distance at the quickest rate are the only guns for 
an army that is destined to conquer on the field of battle.” The 
writer points out that in weapons the Russians have had a great 
advantage over the Japanese, as their field-gun throws a projectile 
25 per cent. heavier, 1500 yards farther than the Japanese gun, 
and though not a quick-firer according to modern standards, 
it is capable of being fired much more quickly than the Japanese weapon.... 
How often have I seen Japanese gunners sheltering from a storm of shrapnel 
poured upon them by guns which their own Artillery was incapable of reach- 
ing. How often have I seen a Russian battery concentrate a rapid fire upon 


opposing batteries and silence them by rendering the opposing emplacements 
a hell in which gunners could not live. 


But not less effective than good guns is good gunnery, and Japan 
has had as great an advantage over Russia in the man behind the 
gun as the latter Power has enjoyed as regards weapons. “The 
Japanese proved themselves better range-finders, better shots, 
more cunning in concealment, more astute in choice of position, 
and more indefatigable in overcoming engineering difficulties.” 
The problem is interesting to all other Powers—painfully in- 
teresting to some. France has providently provided herself with 
a gun which has no superior in the world save one, while the 
German field-gun is believed to be hardly inferior to that of 
France. Compared with either the British field-gun is a mere 
pop-gun. It would be quite incapable of competing with Russian 
artillery. And the irony of the situation lies in the fact pointed 
out by the correspondent that the “one gun” in existence 
superior to that of France and surpassing all others is to be 
found in the shape of a few samples in our own army ! 
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It has really become quite impossible to keep pace with the 

' mismanagement of national affairs, of which the 

Tis Acteery latest instance is this Artillery scandal, which is ex- 
Scandal. ; oa aa : : 

posed with pitiless moderation in a special article 

in the Times (December 12), entitled “The Re-armament of the 

Artillery.” At the present moment our Horse and Field Artillery 

are armed with a 12-pounder and 15-pounder gun respectively— 

the self-same guns with which our army was equipped on the 

outbreak of the South African War five years ago, at which time 

they were already completely out of date, as they belonged 


1 to the epoch of the Russo-Turkish War,j whereas every other 
e serious military Power was equipping itself in 1899 with quick- 
rn firing guns. Our rate of fire was three rounds per minute, the 


range being about 4000 yards. The opening of the South African 


War instantly exposed the shortcomings of our Artillery, and 

: aroused the public excitement without which nothing can be 
rf accomplished in this country, and as a sop to Cerberus eighteen 
e batteries of quick-firing guns were bought in Germany, which, 
at = unbelievable as it sounds, are to-day the only modern guns— 
le beyond two or three samples—which the British Army possesses. 
n, On Lord Roberts’ return from South Africa in 1901 to take up 
the Command-in-Chief, the usual Committee was appointed, with 
Major-General Sir George Marshall as Chairman, “to consider 

el » the whole question ;” and after a prolonged investigation it ulti- 
h- mately decided in favour of replacing the antiquated 15-pounder 
on | bya quick-firing 18}-pounder, and in the autumn of 1902 samples 


were ordered from the chief gun-makers ; but as they were not 
considered entirely satisfactory a new specification was drawn up 
an and there were further exhaustive trials of fresh samples in the 
he autumn of 1903, as a result of which the Committee, in March 
. 1904, definitely recommended the new model 18}-pounder for 


ts, fF) the Field Artillery and the new 12-pounder for the Horse 
on, —% Artillery. They are said to be splendid weapons, firing 
s." twenty rounds to the minute and with an effective range at 7000 
in- yards. If allowance may be made for the consumption of two 
ith and a half years in deciding a very difficult question, there is 
the nothing to be said for the subsequent waste of precious time 
| of 


caused by the Government’s inability to decide an easy question 


na by giving the necessary orders for the re-armament of the 
lan Artillery. The manufacture of the gun should have commenced 
ited nine months ago. Unfortunately the Treasury was allowed by 


the much advertised Council of Defence to refuse the money, 
while further time was squandered by the reconsideration of the 
whole subject by the new Army Council, to whom some genius 
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suggested that it would be better to have 144-pounders for both 
horse and field artillery, Thus another six months was wasted at 
the end of which the original recommendations of General Mar- 
shall’s Committee were endorsed anew. The Treasury, however, 
still held the field, and nothing was done as regards British 
artillery ; though a small instalment of the new guns was ordered 
from the Indian Ordnance Factories for the Indian army. As we 
know British Governments slumber from crisis to crisis, and it is 
understood that the last crisis, i.e, the Dogger Bank outrage, 
which brought us within an ace of war with Russia, has tem- 
porarily aroused the Mandarins to the fact that war is not a mere 
“affair of the Jingoes,” but a real peril, and it is understood that 
the Treasury objections have at length been overcome, and 
that the three civil firms on the War Office list, viz., Messrs. 
Elswick, Vickers-Maxim and Cammell & Co., will receive orders 
for the complete re-armament of British Field and Horse Artillery, 
viz., ninety batteries for the former and seventeen batteries for the 
latter, at an approximate cost of £2,500,000. Asa result of this 
procrastination we shall not be properly equipped for a serious 
campaign until the beginning of the year 1907. Moreover we 
fancy that the number ordered is much below the mark. In a 
caustic leading article commenting on this deplorable episode, 
the Times points out : 

This country follows the procedure of that edible invertebrate, the lobster. 
At intervals the lobster casts his shell, and until a new one grows he is 
absolutely helpless and has to conceal himself in a hole. That is our case, 
only we have no sheltering hole. We get an equipment, usually in a hurry 
and at abnormal cost, and then we assume that it is the last word of science. 
We take no note of what science is doing, until some fine day we discover that 
our equipment is as worthless for defence as Nelson’s wooden walls would be 
against a modern ironclad. Then we appoint a committee, which discovers 
a number of things previously known to all other nations, we provide ourselves 
with a new shell, lucky if nobody attacks us in the meantime, and then we go 
to sleep again. 


The need for modern artillery is not the only lesson to be learnt 
from the campaign in Manchuria, which also con- 
tains, as the incisive military correspondent of the 
Times has endeavoured to impress on our feckless 
rulers, a pregnant warning as to the formidable 
military challenge now developing in Central Asia. The achieve- 
ment of the Trans-Siberian railway, under the able management 
of Prince Khilkoff, the Russian Minister of Ways and Communi- 
cations, has revolutionised current ideas as to the carrying capacity 
of a single line. At the opening of the war last February, for 
which she was as fully unprepared as though under British Par- 


Our Warning 
from 
Manchuria. 
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liamentary Government, Russia had, all told, some 150,000 
troops east of Lake Baikal, and it was confidently predicted 
that the Trans-Siberian must break down under the stress of 
sending out the needed reinforcements. At the beginning of the 
year only from four to six trains a day were running. Thanks, 
however, to Prince Khilkoff, there shortly ensued a truly extra- 
ordinary expansion of traffic, with the result that until the 
recent arrival of winter some twelve to eighteen trains reached 
Irkutsk daily, while the completion of the circum-Baikal line 
enabled twelve pairs of trains to be forwarded every twenty-four 
hours on the Trans-Baikal sections. Asa result of this unfore- 
seen capacity, Russia has defied all the prophets, and has been able 
to raise and maintain her forces in the theatre of war at the pro- 
digious total of some 400,000. The Times military correspondent 
pertinently asks : 


If, over a single line 5000 miles long ending in a rich zone of concentration, 
Russia can despatch 25,000 men and 14,000 tons of stores a month, and main- 
tain efficient 400,000 men in the field, how many men and tons of stores can 
she send over two lines, eventually of equal power, ending in a poor country 


devoid of supplies, and what strength will be the army she can maintain at 
the front ? 


This raises our problem in Central Asia. Our case-hardened 
optimists seem to have forgotten that the construction of Russian 
railways towards Afghanistan has proceeded concurrently with 
the campaign in the Far East. As the writer reminds us, even 
before the Orenburg-Tashkent section was constructed, Russia 
already possessed the line from Krasnovodsk on the Caspian by 
Merv to Charjui on the Oxus, and on to Bokhara, Samarcand, 
Khojend, Khokand, and Andijan. One branch line ran south from 
Merv to the frontiers of Afghanistan, while another line went 
north to Tashkent. To complete her railway menace to Afghan- 
istan, Russia set to work on the Orenburg-Tashkent section, which 
has been vigorously pushed on in spite of the financial stress, and 
is to be continued until it reaches the northern frontier of Afghan- 
istan near Balkh. “She would then have a railway base of 
concentration Merv-Bokhara-Khokand ; two lines of communi- 
cation by rail in rear ; and two advanced feelers abutting on the 
Afghan frontier, and serving as tétes d’etapes de guerre.” 


The Orenburg-Tashkent section has been built from both ends 
during the last two years. The line from the 

The Orenburg- ; b 
Tashkent north reached the sea of Aral in October 1903, 
while that from Tashkent was completed by Septem- 
ber 27 of this year, and is now believed to be 


working. This vast railway development has no commercial 
VOL, XLIV 5° 
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pretensions. It has been built for purely military purposes, and 
is sufficiently equipped with stations and sidings to carry 12 pairs 
of trains per diem. There will be no great difficulty in completing 
the work to the Afghan frontier north of Balkh. This prodigious 
undertaking, which is only second in importance to the Trans- 
Siberian, has passed almost unnoticed in this country, though it 
may conceivably have a far greater influence on the fortunes of 
the British Empire than any other events which now fill the bill. 
Its potentialities may be gathered from Russia’s success in mass- 
ing men in the Far East, judging from which she should be able 
in the course of a few months to place 400,000 men on the Afghan 
frontier, and keep them at full strength during a long war. This 
revolutionary change in Central Asia admittedly places a tremen- 
dous weapon and an ‘equal temptation in the hands of the War 
Party in St. Petersburg ; and we may be sure that the German 
Emperor, who has constituted himself Russia’s military adviser, 
misses no opportunity of rubbing in to the “ Eastern neighbour” 
the immense advantage of transferring the struggle in the Far 
East, which can only end in disappointment and humiliation, 
into Central Asia, where India would be dangled as the prize. 
Herat could be taken at any moment, and the invasion of Afghan- 
istan would involve the advance of an Anglo-Indian army. What 
preparations have we made for such a contingency ? The writer 
we have quoted examines the position. Our total force in India 
consists of 77,000 white troops on a war footing, and 157,000 
native troops, besides 15,000 Imperial Service troops, and an 
almost negligible number of reserves. From one cause and 
another this grand total of 249,000 British, Native and Imperial 
Service troops must suffer considerable deductions before we 
arrive at our available field force. In other words, it is perfectly 
plain that we have not made adequate provision to deal with 
the problem raised by the completion of the Orenburg-Tashkent 
railway. Those who are engaged in endeavouring to inflame the 
populace on the subject of the Cheap Loaf, not a few of whom 
would doubtless be willing to surrender India without striking 
a blow, may be interested to learn that at this moment India 
happens to be the principal granary of the British Isles. Between 
January and October she sent us 20,469,100 cwts. of wheat to 
6,541,100 cwts. imported from the United States ! 


It is clear that in the event of war on the Afghan frontier under 
these new conditions, India would requirea great 
and immediate reinforcement of troops, the 
numbers being computed as follows by the Times 
military correspondent, who is evidently expressing the respon- 


Our Military 
Repose. 
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sible Indian view, viz., 30,000 white troops before we could open 
the campaign, and another 130,000 white troops during the 
first year of war, while in order to maintain at full strength the 
230,000 British troops who would then be in India, we must be 
prepared to provide reinforcements amounting to 100 per cent- 
per annum. The problem is also complicated by the possibility 
of Russia securing naval allies, which would seem to make it 
imperative that the first 30,000 men should be despatched forth- 
with to India. That the extraordinary change in India’s position 
effected by the completion of the Orenburg-Tashkent Railway is 
not yet appreciated in this country is clear from the latest army 
scheme presented to Parliament, which provided for less than 
half the force which would be required in the first year of such 
a war as we have suggested, to say nothing of the subsequent 
wastage! The writer, who has over and over again proved his 
competence on these questions, closes the remarkable article to 
which we would earnestly invite the reader’s attention as follows: 

The military problem confronting the people of this country has not, in the 
writer’s opinion, ever been fairly and squarely stated by any Minister or any 
Government during the last few years. We are not on the right road ; we are 
side-tracked. We cannot hope to fight through this great campaign for the 
defence of India by voluntary effort, scratch officers, and improvised armies. 
The affair is much too big for costly, extravagant, and inefficient improvisation. 
In the event of the occurrence of other campaigns, our Navy allows us to take 
as much or as little of the war as we will. For such wars the Regular Army 
proposed will suffice. The defence of India will be a long affair of staying 
power and continuous military effort continuously employed. We want large 
cadres, ample well-trained artillery, and a thoroughly-prepared Imperial 


Militia, with the ballot made ready to maintain the strength and efficiency of 
our troops unimpaired during a long war of exhaustion. 


The reader will gather from this and from a good many other 
things which are happening in the world at the present time, that 
there are more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in 
the philosophy of the Parliamentarian, and that there is a terrible 
timeliness in the inquiry of our contributor “ An Anxious Patriot” 
—“ Are we ready for War ?” 


Persons with sufficient leisure to continue taking interest in 
the “settlement” of the North Sea outrage, which 

Set Hart See was at one time claimed by British shincaiees as a 
signal victory for British diplomacy, may be glad 
to know that at the end of a month of diplomatising, an Anglo- 
Russian Agreement was signed in St. Petersburg on November 26. 
This Convention bears a totally different complexion from the 
Southampton speech of the Prime Minister, from which the 
world gathered that the guilty Russian Admiral would be recalled 


Inquiry. 
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preparatory to his punishment, while a substantial part of the 
Baltic Fleet would be detained pending redress and satisfaction. 
But, as we know, the entire Baltic Fleet is making steady, if some- 
what slow, progress towards the Far East under the command of 
Admiral Rozhdestvensky, only four officers, three of them being 
lieutenants, having been left behind as the repositories of all 
knowledge and responsibility for the North Sea outrage. Ac- 
cording to the preamble of the Convention, the two Governments 
have 

agreed to entrust to an International Commission of Inquiry assembled con- 
formably to Articles 9 to 14 of the Hague Convention of July 29, 1899, for the 
pacific settlement of international disputes, the task of elucidating by means 
of an impartial and conscientious investigation, questions of fact connected 
with the incident which occurred during the night of 21st to 22nd (8th to yth) 
October 1904, in the North Sea (on which occasion the firing of the guns of 
the Russian Fleet caused the loss of a boat and the death of two persons 
belonging to a British fishing fleet, as well as damages to other boats of that 
fleet, and injuries to the crews of some of those boats). 

Then follow eight articles, of which the first prescribes that the 
Commission shall consist of four officers of high rank in the 
British, Russian, Frenchand American Navies respectively, the fifth 
member to be chosen by the Emperor Francis Joseph if the other 
four are unable to agree on a nominee. The scope of the Inquiry 
is defined in the second article, which runs as follows, and which 
it will be seen makes the trial substantially a civil action between 
the two Powers, offering all the facilities for counter-claim, 
contributory negligence, &c.: “The Commission shall inquire 
into and report onall the circumstances relative to the North Sea 
incident, and particularly on the question as to where respon- 
sibility lies, and the degree of blame attaching to the subjects of 
the two High Contracting Parties or to the subjects of other 
countries in the event of their responsibility being established by 
the inquiry.” Our unfortunate fishermen are apparently as much 
on their trial as the people who shot them down. The people 
of Hull should take note of this. By other articles the two Powers 
undertook to give every assistance to the Commission, which was 
to sitin Paris ; its Report is to be presented to both Governments, 
signed by all the Commissioners, the majority of whor: shall in 
each case decide. It is observable that the expenses will not fall 
on the loser, but are to be shared equally by both parties. Need- 
less to say there is no reference to the punishment of the guilty, 
which was such a prominent feature of British Ministerial oratory 
during the crisis, and as the Russian Government is not bound 
by Lord Lansdowne’s speeches, the fact that our Foreign Minister 
stated at the Mansion House that he had obtained “a distinct 
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statement” that the Tsar’s Government had undertaken to punish 


any officers found guilty of the outrage, may be dismissed as 
mere surplusage. , 


The Commission will have commenced sitting before these 

ages are in the reader’s hands. For our own 
a arte af oan we cannot help regretting that four distin- 
guished naval officers (Vice-Admiral Sir Lewis 
Beaumont, Great Britain ; Admiral Kaznakoff, Russia ; Rear-Ad- 
miral Fournier, France; and Rear-Admiral Davis, America) 
should be asked to waste their time over such a frivolous busi- 
ness, and we cannot help feeling that Admiral Dewey has shown 
his usual good sense in refusing to be a party to this farce. It may 
now be frankly recognised that both the British and the Russian 
Governments have grievously mismanaged the affair, and it 
would be difficult to say which deserves most blame. British 
Ministers should never have proclaimed from the housetops that 
the “punishment” of the naval officers of another great Power 
was an essential feature of our demand, while the Tsar’s Govern- 
ment ought to have made spontaneous and handsome amends 
the instant the hideous blunder was realised and before we had 
time to claim reparation. Instead of this they procrastinated, 
while we swaggered. If we have cut a pitiful figure owing to our tall 
talk, Russia has played a raean and discreditable part in seeking 
to shirk a plain duty. The present litigation in Paris can only 
serve to revive and embitter the controversy. That Russia has 
no case is clear from the latest admission of the Russian Admi- 
ralty as to the firing of Russian ships into one another, but her 
amour propre will necessitate her setting up some sort of case, if 
necessary by faked evidence. We suspect the true story of 
the outrage of the Dogger Bank to be that two of the Russian 
torpedo-boats got out of line, and in the somewhat “jumpy” 
condition in which Russian officers then were, owing to the fan- 
tastic legends which had been industriously disseminated from 
Berlin as to the presence of the Japanese in the North Sea, their 
own torpedo-boats were mistaken for the enemy’s torpedo-boats. 
They were fired on; they retaliated; one of them was sunk. 
Eight Russian torpedo-boats left Libau ; only seven were reported 
to have reached Cherbourg? Where is number eight? The 
only satisfactory feature of the inquiry is that the Germans, who 
undoubtedly played a very active part both in organising and 
inflaming the incident, have been excluded from the Commis- 
sion; the German Emperor no doubt moved heaven and earth to 
secure the fifth Commissionership for a German Admiral, in 
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order that he might have a further opportunity of ingratiating 
himself with his “eastern neighbour,” by giving a decision in 
her favour. Happily, a distinguished Austrian admiral, Baron 
von Spaun, has been selected. 


Even Mr. Chamberlain’s bitterest opponents can scarcely with- 
ay hold their admiration 4 _the Rect big ved 
loki ie tien with which he pursues his se -appointe tas 

East End. *°? Missionary of Empire. After an interval of 
two months he resumed his campaign at a magni- 
ficent meeting at Limehouse on December 16, which was packed 
from floor to ceiling bya typical East End audience, to whom he 
addressed what by common consentis admitted to be oneof themost 
effective speeches which even he has ever delivered. So impossible 
is it for the enemy to answer Mr. Chamberlain’s arguments that 
they have been reduced to the ridiculous legend that, though held 
in the East End, the audience mainly consisted of West Enders, 
who had been specially imported in motor cars and other 
luxurious vehicles for the evening! To such a level has the 
Cobdenite cause descended! It is obviously impossible for us to 
attempt any epitome of a speech which took over two hours to 
deliver and occupies five and a half columns of print, and we can 
only notice one or two points. It was particularly appropriate 
that the speaker should open with an earnest protest against the 
“methods of vulgarity” with which the fiscal controversy has 
been conducted by the other side. The Radicals pay the 
Democracy the poor compliment of imagining that personal 
abuse is a sufficient substitute for argument upon almost every 
public question which arises. In the present discussion they 
have surpassed all their previous records in vilification. As Mr. 
Chamberlain wittily remarked, “they are opposed to recip- 
rocity in commerce ; they seem to be opposed to reciprocity 
in courtesy.” One of the worst offenders is of course Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who last year described Mr, 
Chamberlain as having “descended to the lowest depths of 
political profligacy” in raising the Fiscal Question. He lately 
stated “that the promoters of Fiscal Reform in this country 
cared for nothing but to feather their own nests.” Edmund 
Burke once reminded his own party that while playing the 
patriot, they should not forget that they were gentlemen. Mr. 
Chamberlain admitted that he had “no right to interfere with 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s political opinions ; but I think 
I am justified in asking him, if he cannot be a patriot, to try to 
be a gentleman.” But he did not stand alone. There was also 
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that very redundant orator, Mr. Asquith, who had recently 

compared Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain to footpads, “and_ 
suggested that we were playing a game of cards, and that if we 

were not trying to deceive the public, we were trying to cheat 

each other.” The speaker felt bound to call attention to these 

statements, “‘ because, after all, they make politics more distressful, 

more angry, than they need be. These statements are not argu- 

ments, they are—methods of vulgarity.” 


The main arguments which Mr. Chamberlain drove home with 
characteristic power were in the first place the 
necessity in our own insular interests of recon- 
sidering our sixty-year-old Fiscal System, which was based on 
unfulfilled promises, and adopted under totally different circum- 
stances from those prevailing to-day. In the second place, the 
interests of the Empire as a whole called for a forward con- 
structive policy. He made effective use of the Alien Immigrant, 
who is a burning question in East London, to enforce the case 
against Free Imports, pointing out that there was no essential 
difference between the unrestricted import of cheap goods and 
the unrestricted immigration of the people who made these 
goods; and he greatly delighted his audience by suggesting 
as a suitable leaflet for the Cobdenite Party: ‘‘ Working men— 
buy in the cheapest market, reduce the cost of living, hope for 
cheaper shirts and no employment.” As usual Mr. Chamberlain 
did not disguise the fact that it was the Imperial side of the 
question which had induced him to take off his coat in the fiscal 
fray, because, though he regarded a change in our home policy 
as inevitable, its postponcment would not very much matter ; but 
we had reached the parting of the ways in our relations with our 
Colonies, and we must decide whether the Empire was to go 
backward or forward. The other side seemed to be absolutely 
incapable of understanding the Colonial standpoint. “It is not 
a question of loyalty. Colonists, the statesmen of the Colonies, 
are as loyal to us—sometimes I think they are more loyal, than 
we are to them.” But they had read history, and they seemed 
to have more imagination than we had, and they recognised that 

while the Union as it has existed for the past sixty years may be sufficient in 
the infancy of the Colonies, and especially if the whole object of such a union is to 
prepare for separation, it is altogether insufficient now they are growing to 
manhood ; now that in the life of some of those now living we may expect to 
see them equalling our population, it is quite insufficient if Britons throughout 
the world are to rise to the splendid conception of a united family of kindred 
States. 

Mr, Chamberlain touched the kernel of the whole question in the 
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following sentence: “It is not loyalty which is wanted, it is 
organisation; for new circumstances, new arrangements are 
required.” Was it possible that we of the Mother Land, who 
ought to take the lead and to set the example, should meet the 
aspirations_of the daughter nations by refusing to enter into such 
a partnership as they desired ; and yet what could: the Colonies 
think when they saw British statesmen advocating a policy belong- 
ing to the days of Cobden, who “ wished that Canada would leave 
us, and thought it was a crime for us to retain our connection 
with and our government of India” ? Then againjthere was this 
miserable quibbling over the colonial “ offer,” which was posi- 
tively insulting to the Colonies. 

What was their offer? I will give it, not in my words, but in the words of 

the Prime Minister of the Dominion of Canada, of Sir Wilfrid Laurier him- 
self, whom now, forsooth, the free importers are claiming as a supporter of their 
own selfish policy. Sir Wilfrid said, speaking just before the recent election : 
“My vindication of the preference policy was given not at Ottawa, or on 
Canadian soil, but in the heart of the Empire, London, at the Colonial Con- 
ference, when I declared to the Empire that I and my colleagues of the 
Government were ready to make a trade treaty.” He said: “ We are ready 
to discuss with you articles on which we can give you a preference and articles 
on which you can give us a preference; we are ready to make with you a 
treaty of trade.” 
We should lose no moment in accepting this offer, for, as Mr. 
Chamberlain warned his audience, “ if you refuse there are other 
nations not so {pedantic as ours who will be very ready to step 
into our places.” Mr. Chamberlain’s speech lost nothing through 
the absence of statistics, as it is physically impossible for any 
audience, however intelligent, to follow spoken statistics ; but just 
as his opponents have always been furious whenever he has 
resorted to statistics, now they seem to be equally rabid because 
he has abandoned them, and we are told forsooth that the statis- 
tical part of his case is gone! Fiscal Reformers may, however, 
regard the ill-temper of the other side as a tribute to the great 
strides which their cause is making among all classes of the com- 
munity. The Liberal Party may secure a short lease of office, 
but before long they will learn that they have made as great a 
mistake in shouldering the corpse of Cobdenism as they did in 
embarking on that terrible Separatist adventure in 1886 which has 
kept them out of power for nearly twenty years. 


There are other Missionaries of Empire to whom the nation 

... is greatly indebted, viz., those who successfully 
Ger ie fill the great Imperial posts abroad, as for instance 
Lord Milner in South Africa, Lord Curzon in 
India, and Lord Minto in Canada. The record 
of the two former is thoroughly familiar to the home-keeping 


sionaries of 
Empire. 
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public, as their names have been mingled with stirring events and 
splendid pageants, but we doubt whether even those who profess 
to be students of Colonial affairs realise the services which Lord 
Minto has rendered to the Empire during his six years’ success- 
ful, unobtrusive, tenure of office in Canada. There is certainly 
a curious contrast, as is pointed out in a thoughtful tribute to 
the retiring Governor-General in the Morning Post, between the 
splendid send-off he received on leaving Canada and the com- 
paratively chilly welcome of his home-coming. Though, as the 
writer observes, “he would be the very last to complain, in this 
characteristic inability to appreciate Lord Minto’s work at its 
true value, the two dominant factors are easily discerned—igno- 
rance and lack of imagination.” 

People do not understand the nature of the functions performed by the 
Governor-General of the Dominion of Canada and, what is worse, they do not 
care to understand. In theory they admit the necessity of keeping in touch 
with colonial sentiment. In their social and political practice they ignore this 
necessity, and it follows that they tacitly regard colonial as synonymous with 


provincial, and will not understand that such men as Lord Minto are the work- 
ing missionaries of Empire. 


We only wish we were able to give our readers some account 
of the farewell functions which were held in Canada on Lord 
Minto’s departure, which apart from their personal aspect were 
not without political interest. In particular, the French Cana- 
dians vied with their British fellow subjects in showing their 
appreciation of a singularly sympathetic Viceroyalty. Le Soleil, 
the leading French newspaper, in an eloquent tribute to Lord 
and Lady Minto declared : “ We are happy to live under the flag 
of proud Albion, which floats to-day on every Continent and on 
every sea, because it is the emblem of civilisation, of progress, 
and of prosperity. And under the shade of this splendid stan- 
dard we are advancing rapidly to the front rank among the 
nations of the world.’ And then follows this curious sentence, 
which explains some of the misunderstanding between British 
and French Canadians: “ Without being Imperialists” —then mark 
what follows—“ French Canadians are ready to shed their blood 
on the field of battle to maintain the link which unites us to 
the Mother Country and to preserve the most splendid Colony 
and the brightest jewel in the Royal Crown.” It is surely not 
worth quarrelling about a word so long as there is agreement 
upon the sentiment of Imperial unity. 

In view of the shocking record of the Unionist Party on the 
subject of Alien Immigration, the Premier’s 
promise that next Session will be primarily 
devoted to a measure dealing with this question 
leaves us completely cold. We shall believe in, the Aliens Bill 
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when it becomes an Act, but not until then. In 1894 Lord 
Salisbury, at that time Leader of the Opposition majority, 
introduced a strong restrictive measure in the House of Lords. 
He described the alien invasion as one of the most pressing pro- 
blems of the day, and severely blamed the Radical Government 
then in office for neglecting it. On July 6, 1895, Mr. Chamber- 
lain declared in the course of a speech in London: “ We shall 
attempt to deal with the immigration of destitute aliens, very often 
of an undesirable character, who now flood certain industries in 
this City, and interfere with and destroy employment which other- 
wise would be given to our own people.” According to Mr. 
Ritchie’s election address in the same year, ‘‘ The immigration of 
pauper aliens is a question of pressing importance.” The Union- 
ists secured a majority of 152 at the General Election of 1895, 
and came in pledged to settle this question ; and had either Lord 
Salisbury or Mr. Chamberlain been Leader of the House of 
Commons, it certainly would have been dealt with ; but unfor- 
tunately Lord Salisbury was “ in another place,” while Mr. Cham- 
berlain, as was semi-officially announced at the time, was 
“interned” at| the Colonial Office, where he would look after 
British markets rather than social legislation. The alien invasion 
did not interest their colleagues, hence the following Ministerial 
record, which, though compiled from the hostile columns of the 
Daily Chronicle, is a substantially accurate statement of the facts : 

1896. An Alien Immigrants Bill promised in the Queen’s Speech, but never 
introduced. 

1897. No mention of the subject in Queen’s Speech ; Unionist Amendment 
met by Mr. Ritchie’s assertions that the Government were alive to the evil 
and hoped to deal with it, &c. &c. 

1898. No mention in Queen’s Speech, but to passify the agitators, Lord 
Hardwicke introduced a Bill in the House of Lords which was supported by 
Lord Salisbury and passed through all its stages in the Upper House, only to 
disappear. 

1899. (Blank). 

1900. No mention in Queen’s Speech. On July 8, Sir Howard Vincent 
interrogated Mr. Ritchie, who excused Ministerial inaction on the ground 
“that the House had been engaged in other business.” 

Igor. (Blank). 

1902. King’s Speech silent. On January 28, Major Evans Gordon moved 
Amendment to the Address. Mr. Gerald Balfour, President of the Board of 
Trade, defended Government inaction on the ground “that further inquiry 
was necessary.” In March the Royal Commission was appointed. 

1903. Sitting of Royal Commission excuse for inaction. 


Last Session, after nine years had been wasted, Mr. Akers- 
Douglas, the Home Secretary, introduced a Bill on the sub- 
ject, which was received with general satisfaction by the Unionist 
Party, and provoked from the Radicals the usual cosmopolitan 
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claptrap about “the right of asylum.” Unfortunately the Govern- 
ment was so little in earnest that they allowed this measure to be 
throttled in Committee by Mr. Winston-Churchill and other 
hyphenated Englishmen. Though it is convenient for political 
partisans to place the entire blame for burking popular legislation 
on the shoulders of their opponents, the total failure of the 
Unionist Government to deal with this question over a period of 
ten years, during which they have dominated the House of 
Commons, must be chiefly credited to the general indifference of 
Mr. Balfour and his colleagues and the peculiar insincerity of 
Mr. Ritchie. Unfortunately for themselves, the Opposition are 
debarred from making'any capital out of this colossal Ministerial 
blunder, owing to their being compelled to defend the dumping 
of cheap labour into this country with only a shade less zeal 
than they uphold the dumping of cheap goods. As between 
the Front benches, it is therefore a case of Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee. We sincerely sympathise with the devoted efforts 
of Major Evans Gordon and other Unionist members who have 
the interests of the poorer classes at heart, and who realise the 
cruel injustice of the present régime, and we hope that the 
approach of a General Election may enable them to compel 
the Government to fulfil its pledges; but it is a significant and 
sinister fact that powerful if occult influences have hitherto 
invariably intervened to protect the alien from ay interference. 


It is satisfactory that the Unionists of Ulster should be resum- 
ing their activity, though under all the circum- 
The trish = their comparative supineness during the 
Conundrum. ric gpk a “a sl 
ast few years is not surprising. Irish Unionists 
have been grievously betrayed in the house of their friends ; it is 
difficult for them to know what to do or where to turn. As 
between the actual Wyndham-Macdonnell régime, which though 
nominally Unionist is playing into the hands of the enemy, and 
an avowedly Nationalist régime under Mr. John Morley or Mr. 
Lloyd George, which would be treated as hostile by the British 
Unionist Party, there is little or nothing to choose. We should 
prefer the latter. That Lord Londonderry should have taken an 
active part in the reorganisation of Ulster Unionism only adds 
to the irony of the situation, as Irish Unionists not unnaturally 
feel that if he and other Unionist Ministers had asserted them- 
selves in the Cabinet, things would never have reached their 
present plight. Why should Mr. Wyndham be allowed a free 
hand to misgovern Ireland? He enjoys no special mandate 
from the electorate, nor is he so powerful a personality as 
to overawe his colleagues, and yet they remain dumb under 
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a policy most of them detest. Take for instance the decision 
of the Irish Executive to reduce the police force by 5000 
men, which is to be followed by a corresponding reduction in 
the number of resident Magistrates. Is there anything in the 
existing condition of Ireland to justify such measures? On the 
contrary there has been a marked revival of agrarian crime of 
late, probably owing to the feeling in agrarian criminal circles 
that they have friends in high places. The Plan of Campaign is 
being enforced on Lord Harlech’s estate in County Mayo, and is 
threatened on many other estates in Connaught, with the object 
of compelling landlords to sell their property under the recent 
Land Act at prices fixed by the Land League. There is no qucs- 
tion here of any inability to pay rent, for in several cases the rent 
has actually been banked in the name of “ League Trustees ;” but 
the owners are curtly informed that unless they will accept 
eighteen years’ purchase of rents twice reduced, they will not 
receive one farthing of their dues. The attitude of the authorities 
naturally emboldens the outrage-monger, and during the pur- 
chase negotiations on one of the Connaught properties, the leading 
organiser of the League warned the tenants against paying high 
prices, in which case they “deserved to be shot.” That this was 


no rhetorical flourish is proved by the more detailed statement of 
this ruffian that “the fear of the rifle and the revolver effected a 
great deal.” On another occasion the tenants were reminded of 
the fate of “ backsliders” in the old Land League days. “ They 
were either shot or boycotted.” 


It is scarcely surprising that as these and similar incitements 
The Rise of to murder pass not only unpunished but even 
unnoticed, there should be an increase of moon- 
lighting outrages, and a development of boycot- 
ting. In a terrible case lately tried at the Dingle Quarter Sessions 
before Judge Shaw, Miss Bridget Moran claimed compensation 
for the malicious burning of her house in the town of Dingle, 
which she had taken in 1902. From these premises a tenant 
holding “a middle interest,” and therefore not the occupier, had 
been evicted. When Miss Moran tried to get the house rebuilt, 
she was generally boycotted, and the rebuilding could only take 
place under police protection. As soon as the house was finished 
the windows were frequently broken, and ultimately it was burnt 
to the ground, and the unfortunate woman only succeeded in 
escaping by jumping out of the window in the dark, with the 
result of being lamed for life. Judge Shaw awarded Miss Moran 
£350 damages, and declared 


that the case revealed an amount of cruelty and cowardice and an absence of 


Crime. 
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all Christian feeling and Christian charity towards this unfortunate woman: 
that would stamp the whole community with disgrace. They all knew that 
boycotting, however it commenced, ended almost invariably in murderous 
outrages. Boycotting was of no value and could not be enforced, unless the 
people who were conducting it were prepared for the ultimate actions of 
murder and outrage. 


This is one among innumerable instances which could be cited 
showing the condition to which Ireland has been reduced by a 
fraudulent Unionist administration, which has consistently weak- 
ened the cause of law and order, and correspondingly strength- 
ened the forces of disaffection. This is scarcely surprising 
considering that Mr. Wyndham’s right-hand man, Sir Antony 
Macdonnell, a brother of an Irish Nationalist member, is an 
avowed Nationalist and extreme Ultramontane. He is under- 
stood to be a protégé of Lord Lansdowne,; and it is rumoured 
that if Ireland becomes too hot to hold him, that his patron 
proposes to transfer him to the Foreign Office in succession to Sir 
Thomas Sanderson—a pleasant prospect. When we are told 
that there are great political advantages to be gained from Mr, 
Wyndham’s policy of “conciliating the Nationalists,” we con- 
fess that we should very much like to have them scheduled. We 
see on the one hand that O’Donovan Rossa is to be presented 
with the freedom of Cork amid general Nationalist approval, 
while on the other hand there is a powerful movement on foot in 
Dublin to eject all persons from representative positions who 
have joined in addresses to the King. Under such circumstances 
we shall scarcely be deemed captious for expressing the hope that 
the New Year may witness a complete change in the Irish Execu- 
tive. If the fatuous policy of “ killing Home Rule by kindness ” 
is continued much longer, Irish Unionism will be destroyed 
beyond recovery. 


Of the many subjects which are likely to attract increasing 

, interest during the year 1905 by far the most 
Miscellaneous. important is red fetes ei ie be in the Far 
East on the internal condition of Russia. Has the reform move- 
ment come to stay, or is it, like so many Russian enterprises, a 
flash inthe pan? It would be rash to prophesy. But the re- 
formers seem to have played the game of the enemy by opening 
with proposals calculated to alarm the Tsar, from whom, unless 
there is to be a revolution, all things must flow. Be the fault 
whose it may, Nicholas II. appears to be inclining towards the 
policy of Ivan the Terrible, and threatens to appeal to the 
go per cent. of his illiterate subjects against the literate 10 per 
cent., which would mean a jacquerie throughout provincial Russia. 
—The political position in France is decidedly obscure, and the 
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fate of the Combes Ministry is trembling in the balance. The 
dominating event of the moment is the Affaire Syveton. 
After assaulting General André, the Deputy of this name 
is believed to have committed suicide sooner than face 
a painful family scandal, while his political friends insisted that 
he was murdered. France has an external anxiety which 
may become troublesome, viz., Morocco, which she hoped 
to acquire by “ peaceful penetration.” Unfortunately the 
Sultan has chosen to throw off his European prepossessions 
and to appeal to the fanatical ferocity of his subjects against the 
foreigner. Happily the French and British Governments 
thoroughly understand one another, and we may be sure that 
British diplomacy will not be backward in supporting France in 
any way she may desire.—In Hungary, which is another centre of 
crisis, nothing material has occurred. The Premier, Count Tisza, 
hopes to clear the air by a General Election. His eventual 
victory over the obstructionists is believed to depend on the 
amount of support he receives from the Emperor-King, whom 
his opponents are endeavouring to intimidate by violent and even 
threatening appeals. It is a critical year in the history of Par- 
liamentary Government in Hungary.—At home the Cobdenite 
case has been gloriously given away by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
in introducing a deputation (of the Imperial Federation Defence 
Committee) to urge upon the Premier that the Colonies should 
be invited to contribute to Imperial Defence—as Cobdenite 
finance can no longer bear the strain of paying for the Navy. 
As is pointed out in a remarkable article in the Outlook, the 
Colonies cannot be poll-taxed and could only contribute through 
increasing their customs duties, which without Preference would 
fall largely on British trade, and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach won’t 
hear of Preference! A delightful dénouement of unthinking 
statesmanship. The Government hope to shelve the Church con- 
troversy in Scotland by the common device of a Royal Com- 
mission consisting of Lord Elgin, Lord Kinnear, and Sir Ralph 
Anstruther, who will apparently sit in judgment on the judgment 
of the House of Lords. The Report of the Committee of Inquiry 
into the two convictions of Mr. Adolf Beck, consisting of the 
Master of the Rolls, Sir John Edge, and Sir Spencer Walpole, 
condemns Sir Forrest Fulton’s ruling at the first trial in 1886, 
which disabled the innocent Mr. Beck from proving that he was 
not the guilty Smith, and is specially severe on the failure of the 
Home Office, when in 1898 it had been conclusively established 
by his prison marks that Mr. Beck could not possibly be Smith, to 
communicate this fact to the Public Prosecutor or the Police. 


ARE WE READY FOR WAR? 


THE incidents of the last few weeks, and particularly of the 
North Sea crisis, when it has generally been supposed that 
twice within the space of a few days England was upon the 
verge of war—a war, too, which might well have proved to be 
one against a great coalition—should have directed the national 
attention to the necessity of perfect preparedness for hostilities. 
Even now the danger cannot be said to have passed away, 
By the British treaty of alliance with Japan, under certain 
eventualities England is bound to go to her ally’s assistance, 
while the further fact remains that the British Government has 
given Japan guarantees against any attempt of Russia to send 
her Black Sea fleet through the Dardanelles. Abroad, measures 
of precaution against war have been taken; Germany, for 
example, is accelerating the completion of all warships under 
construction, and Russia is distributing enormous orders for 
battleships and cruisers on the Continent, though, without an 
outrageous infringement of the existing precedents on the 
subject of neutrality, or some startling change in the position 
of neutral Powers, these vessels cannot be employed in the 
present conflict. The question may, then, fairly be asked, 
What is England doing? Is she prepared, or preparing, for 
war? That it should be asked somewhere is the more desir- 
able, as the greater part of our Press declines persistently to 
face the possibility of war, or to consider the demands which 
a struggle would make upon the British army and navy. Its 
watchword appears to be “Anything for a quiet life, and on no 
account disturb the equanimity of the British citizen.” 

There would be no special need for discussion and criticism 
on this head could our Government be wholly trusted. But 
it is the habit of British Governments to lull themselves to rest 
with the most imperturbable optimism, and to deceive the few 
seekers after truth among the public with vague assurances of 
the most deceptive kind. To quote only one or two out of 
many such, in 1896 Mr. Balfour asserted that the British 
Empire was in a state of unparalleled efficiency as a fighting 
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machine. Three years later came the Boer War, with results 
which are now familiar. Again and again within the past two 
or three years the nation has been told that its Navy was perfect 
and prepared for war. Within the past month has appeared 
an official document admitting that its distribution of force 
was based on principles which “ date from a period when the 
electric telegraph did not exist and when wind was the motive 
power,” and were, in plain English, obsolete and unsatisfactory ; 
while the further and not less important fact is stated that “an 
adequate provision for ships in the Fleet Reserve has not yet 
been made,” and that the gunnery of these ships has been 
unsatisfactory. Thus the perfectly prepared Navy proves in 
reality to have been a navy whose ships in commission were in 
the wrong place, and whose ships not in commission were 
unfit to face an enemy. It is, however, a good sign that the 
new First Sea Lord is not afraid to tell the country the truth, 
and that the First Lord, who is in part accountable for the 
sins of the past, should support him in this manly course. 
For what naval reformers are seeking to effect is not to score 
points over individuals, but to help the Admiralty to accom- 
plish the great task of rendering the Fleet efficient and 
sufficient, 

Perfect preparedness for war in time of peace is the aim of 
all great Continental Powers, though it is not always realised. 
But in England the maxim heretofore has too often been 
“« Leave everything to the last,” while at the last moment, when 
everything has to be done, the Government has usually done 
nothing. Such an attitude appears to meet with approval on 
the part of our Press and our public. In the Fashoda crisis, 
to which, now that England and France are happily reconciled, 
I may refer without reviving old animosities, Lord Goschen 
made it a boast in Parliament that, at a time when the news- 
papers supposed the Admiralty to be making ready for possible 
dangers, it was really doing nothing: “It was said that we 
were spending millions. . . . Then it was said that officers 
were being recalled from leave in haste. It was entirely a 
mistake. . . . I made inquiry into the amount of money spent 
in dockyards during October and November (1898), at the time 
when the headlines in the Press were largest. The approximate 
total addition to the sum . . . was £13,600.” This statement 
was received by the House with approving cheers, and those 
cheers must be borne in mind when considering the steps 
taken in 1899 on the eve of the Boer War. 

On that occasion, with a conflict imminent and inevitable, 
we have it in evidence that on September 30 General Buller 
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pressed Lord Lansdowne “ to at once call out the reserves, and 
I pointed out to him in a letter that he would incur a very 
dangerous military risk if that were not done, but he did not 
do so. He put it off till October 7.”* Even after the war had 
begun “ we were trying to economise everything and the emer- 
gency was not considered.” f In the recent North Sea crisis, if 
we can believe the technical Press, the same kind of thing may 
have happened. Though, as was pointed out in the December 
issue of this Review, the British naval dispositions were very 
defective and the danger considerable, so that we might have 
expected every effort to be made to strengthen our fleet, 
according to the dockyard correspondent of the Engineer, writing 
in the issue of November 4: “ Last week’s ‘ feverish activity in 
the dockyards’ had no actual existence until Friday (October 28) 
morning. There was a busy spell then until Monday(October 31), 
when things became normal again. On the Thursday (27th), 
four days after the attack on the trawlers was known in London, 
when ‘ war preparations’ were supposed to be at their height, 
no one had been recalled from leave.” This statement is 
generally confirmed by the Devonport correspondent of the 
Naval and Military Record, who, writing on October 25, declared 
that it was “all moonshine” to say that preparations had been 
proceeding for the commissioning of reserve ships. Whether 
these statements are or are not correct, they suggest that even 
the technical press has not grasped the importance of readiness, 
or the immense danger of omitting any precaution in the hours 
of tension. If they are true, they point to the fact that the 
expert officers of the Adiniralty may have been overridden in 
1904 as the expert officers at the War Office were overridden 
in 1899, and that the Southampton speech in its threatening 
passages was, after all, only very dangerous “ bluff.” The 
French saying, “ Trop fort n’a jamais manqué,” should be 
written in letters of fire over the portals of Downing Street, the 
Admiralty and the War Office. 

» The peace of the world at this moment depends upon two 
factors, both of which are incalculable. The first is the issue 
of the struggle now proceeding at St. Petersburg between the 
Russian war party and the more reasonable men ; the second 
is the conduct of the Kaiser, whose great aim is to bring on 
war between England and Russia, and so if possible to compel 
France to quarrel either with Russia, her ally, or with England, 
her friend. We have just had Count Bilow’s anti-Machiavel 
in the famous utterance which has appeared in the Nineteenth 
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Century, and therefore it would be only prudent for us to be on 
the look-out for his Machiavel. As he explained last year to a 
too candid interrogator in the Reichstag, who asked why 
Germany had not managed to cause friction between France 
and England, Frederick the Great could only make trouble after 
disclaiming all intention of doing so. It is certain that the 
Russian war party has been encouraged by Germany in its 
avowed purpose of sending the Black Sea fleet through the 
Dardanelles, and thus provoking a war with England. The 
now acknowledged inability of the Baltic fleet to face Admiral 
Togo has led the Grand Dukes to redouble their agitation for 
the despatch of the Black Sea fleet to Admiral Rojdestvensky’s 
aid. Their probable object is to place the Tsar in a dilemma. 
If he does not consent to the passage of the Dardanelles he will 
be accused by this party of bringing defeat upon Russia ; while 
it is being openly said in St. Petersburg that, after the North 
Sea affair, England is not a force to be seriously considered. 
If he does consent to the passage and war follows, the whole 
blame will be laid upon him. A subtle palace intrigue for his 
displacement has for months been proceeding, and the antics of 
Captain Klado become intelligible when this is kept in mind. 
Even if the war party do not precipitate a conflict with England, 
Germany has yet another string to her bow. She has been 
manceuvring to bring about intervention by a coalition in the 
Far East, so as to place England in a quandary and cause that 
troubling of the international waters in which it has been the 
custom of German statesmen from time immemorial to fish 
with consummate success. 

At the same time Germany steadily continues her campaign 
of slander at Tokio, where she endeavours to represent England 
as untrue to the Japanese alliance. It is most unfortunate that 
British Ministers, by their carelessness, by their sins of omission, 
and by their gratuitous civilities to the Baltic fleet at Port Said 
and in Egypt, have given some countenance to such charges. 
But the Japanese Government knows that the general attitude 
of both the British Government and nation has been friendly, 
that the Chilian battleships were bought to prevent their falling 
into the hands of enemies to Japan, that the British coaling- 
stations have been closed to the Baltic fleet, and that all that 
can be done to stop the scandalous supply of coal to that fleet 
by British subjects is being done, though it must be confessed 
tardily. There has been and there will be no treachery ; only 
the usual British apathy and want of foresight and initiative. 
And while as a nation we do not wish ill to Russia, while we 
see that our own difficulties will be increased should she be 
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greatly weakened in Europe, the first article of British policy 
is loyalty to Japan and complete and faithful discharge of our 
obligations to the Japanese nation. On such a policy Russia 
ought to have reckoned when she made this war, and she cannot 
complain if she is injured by it. On the other hand, Japan has 
a just grievance against certain neutrals who have coaled, 
repaired and assisted the Baltic fleet in their ports, in defiance 
of all precedents and of real neutrality. How Russia would 
have viewed such conduct, supposing the positions had been 
reversed, can be seen from the various attacks made upon 
England in February for the alleged crime of allowing the 
Japanese fleet to assemble at Wei-hai-wei before the war. 

Thus the possibilities of trouble are serious and must be 
seriously considered. At any moment the British Government 
may be confronted with a fazt accompli and called upon to act, 
and may find that action involves a war with one, two or even 
three Powers—a naval war and a land war as well. There are 
reports, which many good authorities believe to be based on 
sound fact, that during the North Sea crisis the Kaiser tele- 
graphed to the Tsar bidding Russia count upon Germany, and 
some even go so far as to allege that he promised to place 
400,000 men in the North of England. The movements of 
the German fleet were certainly such as to suggest that it was 
holding itself in readiness for some bold enterprise, while the 
hurried passing of the #/sass into the fleet, taken in connection 
with Count Biilow’s admission in the Reichstag that Germany 
considered herself a “neutral benevolent to Russia,” point to 
the same conclusion. In the presence of such dangerous ele- 
ments, with a great war in progress, it is trebly necessary for 
England to strain ‘every nerve to be strong and ready at home, 
abroad everywhere. 

Taking the Navy first, has England strained every nerve? 
The answer must be, No; though on the strength and pre- 
paredness of the fleet her very existence depends in the lament- 
able position to which the army has been reduced by successive 
schemes of half-carried-out reform and by the discreditable 
failure to rearm the artillery. We should have expected the 
Navy Estimates for 1904, which were introduced while the war 
was in progress, to provide for a large programme of new con- 
struction, and that programme to be rapidly carried out. But, 
as a matter of fact, the programme was exiguous, even when 
allowance is made for the fact that two battleships had been 
bought on the eve of war. Only two battleships and four 
armoured cruisers, besides a certain number of small craft, were 
to be laid down, and this though, at the date when the pro- 
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gramme was introduced, England had but 8 battleships 
completing or building, to the French 6, the Russian 6, and 
the German 6. Against the 2 British battleships Germany 
and Russia were each to lay down 2 battleships, so that the 
actual situation in March 1904 was that England had in hand 
10 ships of the line to 16 Russian and German. 

Nor has the British programme been energetically advanced. 
One of the armoured cruisers has not as yet been ordered, 
and for months there have been reports that its construction 
is to be postponed or abandoned to humour the Treasury! 
There is no sign whatever that the progress of ships on 
the stocks is being accelerated; and as I write there are 
rumours that the 1905 programme is to be of the slimmest 
dimensions, in order to provide funds for the rearmament of 
the artillery, and this notwithstanding the fact that Russia is 
laying down four battleships and a number of armoured 
cruisers in Germany, which will be available, should any emer- 
gency arise, to reinforce the German fleet. One can only trust 
that these anticipations will prove to be incorrect, and hope 
that the nation will call upon Sir John Fisher and Lord 
Selborne to resist any: attempt to sacrifice the Navy at so 
critical a time. 

Still the position of the British Navy to-day is more favour- 
able than it has been at any date in the past since the 
Napoleonic wars, or than it can be in the future. England has 
completed 42 battleships of the 1889 and subsequent pro- 
grammes to the French 17, the German 23, andthe Russian 15 
(excluding the Port Arthur ships); and the British battleships 
are for the most part of large size, while several (17) of the 
foreign ships are small. Of armoured cruisers of the modern 
type, England has 22 ready to the French 13, the Russian 1, 
and the German 4. Thus England possesses 64 armoured 
units to the German 27, Russian 16, and French 30. But the 
facts stated above as to the battleships now in hand for the 
various Powers show that by 1908 this position will have 
changed for the worse, and we shall have lost ground heavily ; 
in that year the Russian battle-fleet will number 23 or 24, the 
German 29, and the French 22; while the British force will 
only have risen to 52 or 54, of which total a large part will be 
composed of old ships. Thus, failing great efforts in the im- 
mediate future, we must be prepared to see our position 
deteriorate, and yet even as we stand to-day we have not a 
sufficient preponderance over two Powers to carry out blockade 
tactics. 

This aspect of the naval problem has been worked out in a 
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masterly manner by Lieutenent Dewar, R.N., in a prize essay 
recently published in the Journal of the Royal United Service 
Institution.* There he draws up the distribution of the British 
fleet for war, utilising every ship available, and shows con- 
vincingly that to blockade a fleet of 6 battleships at Toulon, a 
contingency which we may now reasonably hope will never 
arise, 12 British battleships would be required ; or to hold the 
Skaw position against 6 battleships 9 British ships would be 
needed. Those who want further details may refer to his 
paper. He finally reaches the conclusion that against two 
Powers England is not strong enough for blockade tactics, that 
“the gun comparison does not scale very heavily in favour 
of the British fleets,” and that the Navy is 83 torpedo-boats 
short of its requirements. In general outline this study 
agrees in the most remarkable manner with the estimates of 
force required laid down by the Committee of Three Admirals 
in 1888, by Lord C. Beresford in 1893, and proved by actual 
war experience in 1898 and 1904 to be necessary. It may, 
therefore, be said that to be sure of victory, in the words of the 
Three Admirals, England needs : 

(1) An advantage in battleships of at least 4 to 3, or, 

better, 5 to 3. 
(2) An effective reserve squadron, always confined to home 
waters in addition. 

(3) Two cruisers to the enemy’s one. 
That is the standard, tactical and strategical, laid down by the 
best professional opinion in the Navy, and proved by war to be 
the necessary minimum, If the Navy is below it, the Empire 
is not safe. A reference to the figures already given will, 
however, show that the Navy is below it, against any two of 
the three great naval Powers. There is, therefore, need for 
strenuous effort in the present and future. 

Perpetually the Government assumes that this nation does 
not need a strong army, because it can place its entire trust in 
the fleet. Thesame sort of calculation is made by the extremists 
of the Blue Water School, who altogether forget the problem 
of the Indian frontier in their considerations. But even they 
postulate for the safety of England a reserve fleet which does 
not exist, which cannot be provided, supposing she has war 
with a combination. All the British eggs have been placed in 
one basket, and unfortunately that basket, though strong, is not 
strong enough. The Navy is now charged not only with the 
task of seeking out and destroying the hostile fleets, which is its 
proper military work ; it must also, if the nation and the 


* April and May 1904. 
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Empire are to survive, efficiently protect the commerce and 
the food-supply of England against attacks which have been 
facilitated by the precedents established during the present war, 
when neutrals have not scrupled to harbour, repair, and coal 
Russian ships proceeding to assail Japan. It will further have 
to guarantee England against invasion, and its distribution will 
have to be so adjusted as to allay popular uneasiness on this 
head. Lastly, it will have to watch and guard a large number 
of defenceless ports on our coast-line. Thus it has to follow 
one principal and three subsidiary aims, whereas in the Far East 
the Japanese fleet was free to concentrate upon one, and one 
alone. Admiral Togo did not move a ship from Port Arthur 
when in July the Vladivostock cruisers appeared off Yokohama. 
He could ignore the Vladivostock cruisers and had no fear of 
their covering a Russian landing in Yedo or the north of Nippon, 
because the Japanese land forces were ample to meet and 
defeat any invasion. But, in our case, if a strong hostile 
squadron appeared off Hull, while our main fleets were far 
away, there would be such panic that our naval commanders 
would almost certainly have to be recalled home, and even then 
they might arrive too late. On the other hand, if our main 
fleets are kept at home our commerce will almost inevitably 
suffer—and free trade has made the nation dependent upon the 
earnings of British shipping to an extraordinary degree. If the 
Navy;is efficiently to discharge these complex duties in war, 
its strength must be ample ; if it be not ample, then a break- 
down in one or other direction must result. 

This survey of the naval position has shown that the Navy 
has not the force required, if it is not to be supported by a 
strong army. The recent changes made by the Admiralty 
have been all in the right direction ; the various fleets are now 
at last to be stationed in adequate strength in their war posi- 
tions, and the mobilisation is to be greatly accelerated. That 
is all most excellent ; but even so, the force of which the Admi- 
ralty has to dispose at home is insufficient for the duties of war. 
I turn now to the army and ask in what position that branch 
of the military services stands. 

And here let it be noted that this nation and its statesmen 
have had abundant warnings against the folly of making too 
fine calculations. The lessons of the South African War proved 
that the army of 1899 was too weak, was indifferently organised, 
and was equipped with inferior weapons. What has been done 
to improve it? 

In the first place, the artillery, which was behind that of other 
European armies in 1899, five years later has not been re- 
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armed, The country has for two years possessed one of the 
best guns in the world, and every effort should have been made 
to issue it to every British battery at the earliest possible date. 
But, as a matter of fact, until bitter attacks upon the Cabinet and 
War Office appeared in the Press during the autumn, nothing 
was done. Only tardily, in December were 150 batteries 
ordered to.be delivered in two years. It is a scandal 
and a political blunder that these guns have not been manu- 
factured with all conceivable rapidity, since the weakness of a 
gunless army must invite attack and encourage the Russian war 
party in its belief that the will of England is a contemptible 
item, That the cost will be great is true: the estimate for it is 
£3,150,000 ; but here one may be allowed to deprecate speeches 
exaggerating the costliness of the army and navy. Efficient 
armaments are absolutely essential if the nation and the Empire 
are to survive; and efficient armaments must be costly so long 
as the country remains hostile to compulsory service. Yet the 
cost of British armaments has not risen in proportion to the 
increase in the income of the nation. The figures given in the 
Statistical Abstracts show that: in 1860 the cost of armaments 
was {31,300,000 on a gross income of £335,600,000 assessed 
for income-tax ; in 1903 it was £71,297,000 on an income of 
£879,000,000 (figure for 1902, latest available). In the first 
case it was 9.3 per cent. of the income; in the second 8,1 per 
cent. So that either the income-tax returns are a delusive 
standard of national prosperity, which some of us have con- 
tended, but not those who oppose expenditure on armaments ; 
or else the cry of extravagance which has been raised is quite 
unjustifiable. Estimates of £80,000,000 in 1905 will represent 
a lighter burden than a Liberal Government imposed in 1860. 

The second point is as to the size and quality of our army. 
Experience in the Far East has shown that the best and not 
the worst human material is needed for the fighting line. Japan 
has put her best in the field, and reinforced that best with a 
spiritual training far above anything to which British troops 
are subjected—a training which inculcates a devotion, a sense 
of duty, a spirit of faith in and love for the fatherland and 
Emperor that bave made the Japanese army invincible. The 
Russian forces have shown equal fortitude, but not equal 
understanding. Japan alone among the Powers has solved the 
problem of raising human intelligence without eliminating 
fearlessness of death. Her army is the ideal of the future ; her 
destiny is that of a state conquering and to conquer. 

Our generals who are in touch with Eastern battlefields have 
maarked the result of this new spirit. Sir Ian Hamilton has 
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written home that “this war has burnt into my mind in a way 
nothing else could have done that the condition of our army 
constitutes a terrible danger to the existence of our Empire. 
We have learnt here that nothing but the very best will do.” 
But the British people hears this and makes no move; its 
statesmen hear it, and run to and fro over the country with 
vague optimistic speeches as to the “ magnificent material ” that 
they have to hand, when the reports of the War Commission * 
and the Auxiliary Forces Commission state the plain naked truth, 
that the material is not magnificent but too often indifferent or 
bad ; that the strong, robust and intelligent manhood of the 
nation is content to delegate the duty of being killed in defence 
of national interests to weaklings hired at a wage which is out 
of all proportion to their economic value. The London County 
Council scornfully issues a report in which it declares that the 
“feeble specimens” that offer themselves for military service 
are not representative of the physical condition of the popula- 
tion ; in other words, that the recruits are the weakest and not 
the best that the nation can produce. 

Nothing but compulsory service can give the best of the 
nation’s manhood in sufficient quantity and without laying an 
intolerable burden upon industry. But the question is now 
being raised whether the nation needs quantity. Impervious to 
the lessons of the South African War, an example of the old 
saying, Corruptio optimi pessima, Mr. Arnold Forster has introduced 
a scheme by which the strength of the army will be greatly 
reduced from the figure at which it stood in 1899 under which 
the whole force available for war abroad behind our Indian 
Army and foreign garrisons will consist of only 100,000 
infantry, plus a proportion of cavalry and artillery, with next 
to no trained reserves. This force is declared by his admirers 
to be “ample, for it would be madness for us to try to rival the 
armies of our Continental neighbours.” And in producing it, 
the Volunteers are being rapidly reduced in numbers by 
measures which demand of them a degree of efficiency im- 
possible of attainment by amateur soldiers, while the ranks of 
the Militia have already been depleted by unsympathetic 
treatment. Nothing has been created to take the place of 
the Volunteers and Militia, though it were certainly wise 
statesmanship not to pull down till you are sure that you can 
build up. 

Upon this attenuated army the demands made in future will 
be far greater than was calculated in the past. The new Russian 

* War Commission, 4559, 9116, 10,442, 14,230, 16,924, 17,619, 17,834. 
Auxiliary Forces Commission, 4192, 4343, 12,961, 13,995-6, 17,341, and Index. 
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railways in the direction of India have now been carried to 
Taskhend and to Khushk, and there are thus two great trunk 
lines linking up European Russia with the Afghan frontier.* 
India is only prepared to meet a Russian force of 150,000 to 
200,000 men. But the experience of the present war has 
shown that an army of 400,000 men can be moved along a 
single line of railway running for 5000 miles through unsettled 
country and kept fully supplied. At the very least 400,000 
men, could therefore be placed by Russia on the Afghan frontier 
with the help of the two lines of railway, running a much shorter 
distance through not more difficult country. These armies 
England would have to meet under the promises given in 1881 
and 1885 to the Amir that, “ England would defend his kingdom 
against foreign aggression.” ‘ England,” wrote Sir Lepel Griffin 
in 1889, ‘‘is as much bound in honour to defend Herat, Maimena, 
Balkh, or any other portion of Afghanistan as she is to defend 
the Isle of Wight against France.” This is aserious obligation, 
the more serious because, under it, the Indian Army cannot 
remain, as some imagine, on the defensive behind the Indian 
frontier, but must march to expel the Russians should they lay 
hands upon any part of the Amir’s territories. It appears to 
have been overlooked by those who talk of a foreign service 
army of 100,000 men as “ more than ample.” 

Lord Kitchener has been engaged in perfecting an admirable 
scheme of reorganisation in India, but, after all, he cannot 
make bricks without straw, and the total field force available 
under his scheme in India is only 160,000 men with 468 
obsolete guns, and of this number two-thirds are native troops. 
While the Indian soldier may be perfectly loyal to England, it 
would be absurd to expect of him the spirit of absolute devotion 
that marks the Japanese, and there is a very serious weakness 
in the native army, in the paucity of its white officers, on whom 
practically everything depends. The probability of such a 
force as this being able to hold back Russian armies aggregating 
400,000 men is small, unless very heavy reinforcements are 
despatched from England as soon as the war begins. And it 
will not be 100,000 men, but more like 600,000 men that we 
shall have to send, unless, indeed, we can aim a counterstroke 
nearer home at Russia. Where are the 600,000 men to come 
from under Mr. Arnold Forster’s scheme ? 

As for Afghanistan, the Amir is well disposed, and the 
British alliance with an Asiatic Power, Japan, has no doubt 

* There are reports in Russia, which seem to rest on some substratum of 


fact, that the Tashkend line is at the present time being prolonged into the 
Pamir region. 
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enhanced British popularity throughout the East, which is a 
very important political fact to keep in view. But the Amir 
cannot work miracles; he is only human, and unless he is 
assured of full support he may be forced into Russia’s arms. 
He cannot be abandoned in the hour of danger without the 
infamy of such a course at once recoiling upon our heads, 
Any surrender of Afghanistan to Russian influence would 
complicate enormously the difficulty of Indian defence ; in- 
deed, we might as well evacuate India on the day that we 
failed the Amir. 

It is therefore the most imperative duty before British states- 
men either to obtain an ally, or better, to strengthen and re- 
organise the home army without further delay, and to strengthen 
it in such a manner as to enable it to give efficient assistance to 
the Indian army. England is a land power in India, and the 
largest fleet in the world will not assure peace with Russia or 
serve as a Curb to the aggressiveness of the Russian war party. 
But could we organise a truly national army, available in war 
for defence on the Indian frontier, half of our difficulties would 
vanish. The cost of such an army, if compulsory service were 
introduced, would not be greater than that of our present un- 
satisfactory and insufficient force. If, in the opinion of our 
statesmen, the nation is not ripe for compulsory service, then 
the duty of our Press and our statesmen is clear. Lord Selborne 
has already discharged it in part by drawing attention to the 
military claims of India in a speech which showed that he pre- 
served the sense of proportion and was not blinded to the 
importance of the army by the claims of the Navy, which he is 
so ably organising. But let our great journals and our other 
statesmen follow in his steps, and point out to the nation that 
the choice is this: either compulsory service, at home in 
time of peace, in any part of the Empire in time of war, or the 
almost certain loss of India, involving a commercial and eco- 
nomic cataclysm to England. Let Ministers brush away boldly 
all the sophistries now being paraded as to the 1,077,000 men 
whom the Empire is supposed to maintain for defence and tell 
the country the truth, that the actual force available for service 
oversea is 350,000 trained white men, with inadequate artillery, 
and imperfectly equipped with transport, in addition to 220,000 
native and negro troops, as against Japan’s 1,000,000 men, 
Russia’s 4,600,000, Germany’s 4,000,000, France’s 3,500,000, 
and Turkey’s 1,530,000. If it does not respond to this 
warning, Ministers will have at least done their duty, and the 


nation will alone be responsible for the disasters which will 
befall it, 
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As for the Committee of Defence, it has done good work, but 
its members cannot be surprised if they are asked why they have 
failed to attain these two vital objects : the prompt rearmament of 
the artillery and the reorganisation of the army to meet the 
new difficulties in Asia. Until these things have been achieved, 
until visible efforts are being made to achieve them, intelligent 
observers will receive with some impatience the praise that has 
been showered by the Press upon the new War Office, and will 
suspect that at the root of War Office difficulties lies the great 
question of finding recruits and reconciling military with poli- 
tical exigencies. 

AN ANXIOUS PATRIOT, 


THE BECK CASE 


I DESIRE to offer some remarks on the Beck case. I am not 
going to attempt justification of anything done by the Home 
Office if I think it has been done amiss: on the contrary, I 
mean, if I can, to be fair and frank to my readers without 
reservation, and I must leave it to them to make whatever dis- 
allowance they think fit on account of my natural bias in 
favour of my old office. 

The following is a bare outline of the story. In 1877 John 
Smith was charged with obtaining jewellery, &c., from women 
by false pretences, His plan was to call on a woman at her 
house, to represent himself as a rich nobleman, and by giving 
her an order on a tradesman for clothes, or a bogus cheque on 
a bank, to induce her to let him have possession of some of her 
jewellery on some such pretext as that he would get it reset, or 
used as a pattern for jewellery which he would give her of a 
more expensive character. Smith was convicted and sentenced 
to five years penal servitude. In 1879, whilst in prison, he 
asked to change his religion, claiming to be a Jew, and was 
found to be circumcised. This fact, however, was not recorded 
on the list of his distinctive marks taken when he left the 
prison, 

In 1896 Adolph Beck was charged with exactly similar 
offences. He was stopped in the street by a woman who gave 
him into custody for having defrauded her. Subsequently a 
number of other women came forward and identified him as 
the man who had robbed them. None of the stolen articles 
were traced to Beck (Q.687). The Director of Public Prose- 
cutions took up the case. He and the police were fully 
persuaded that Beck was Smith, and in case identification with 
Smith should be necessary, the Director provided himself with 
the evidence of an expert, Mr. Gurrin, who was prepared to 
state on oath his opinion that Beck bad written not only the 
documents of 1896 but also those of 1877 ; and the Director 
had also procured the marks of Smith (which as above stated 
did not include the fact of circumcision) with a view to their 
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comparison with those of Beck, but the comparison was not 
proceeded with because two ex-constables who had taken part 
in Smith’s case came forward to swear that Beck was Smith. 
However, out of consideration to the prisoner it was not in- 
tended by the prosecution to present the case to the Court as 
one of a second conviction. The indictment accordingly on 
which he was tried was for the misdemeanour of obtaining by 
false pretences: it comprised all the offences brought against 
Beck, but did not charge any previous conviction. Other 
indictments for felony—larceny with previous conviction— 
were placed on the file, but were not disclosed to the jury. 
Thus the only issue before the Court would be—Did Beck 
commit these offences? The defence intended to be set up 
by Beck was that it was a case of mistaken identity : and one 
mode of proving this would be to show (a) that the documents of 
1877 and 1896 had manifestly been written by the same man, 
and (4) that this man could not be Beck, because in 1877 Beck 
was in Peru. As to this argument, neither limb without the 
other was material to the case, yet if the two co-existed and 
were indubitably established, they together made up a defence, 
which, though circuitous, would be complete. The case was 
tried before the Common Serjeant. Evidence was given by the 
women that Beck was the man who had robbed them, and by 
Mr. Gurrin to the effect that having compared the writing of 
the cheques, &c. (in the case of 1896), with specimens of Beck’s 
own writing, he had found them identical; and Mr. Gill was 
proceeding to call for the documents in Smith’s case with a 
view to obtain from Mr. Gurrin an admission (corresponding 
to a statement in his Report which had been made part of the 
proceedings in the Police Court and was therefore on the 
Depositions then in the hands of the Judge) that they were 
written in the same handwriting as the documents of 1896, 
when Mr. Avory interposed and objected that such evidence 
was inadmissible as referring to a collateral issue. The Judge 
ruled that the evidence could not be received, and refused to 
reserve a case. Beck was convicted and sentenced, as for 
a first conviction (Q. 1593 and page 108), to seven years penal 
servitude, the Judge remarking in open Court that the evidence 
against him had been overwhelming. The other indictments 
charging felony (larceny after previous conviction) dropped. 
In prison, On the authority of the Prison Commissioners, Beck 
was treated as having been previously convicted. He presented 
to the Home Office several petitions protesting against the ruling 
of the Judge as having deprived him of his defence but urged 
no new fact. These petitions were rejected. In 1897 the 
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Norwegian Minister asked for and obtained permission to send 
a solicitor to see Beck in prison uponhiscase. But the Home 
Office heard no more of it. In fact no solicitor was sent 
(p- 278). In 1898 the Home Office sent for the distinctive 
marks of both Smith and Beck and found from the prison 
papers that Smith was circumcised and Beck was not. The 
case was then re-submitted to the Judge and from his answer 
(the terms of which will be hereafter given) his opinion was 
understood to be that it was not a case for interference, and 
accordingly the Secretary of State took no action beyond 
ordering the discontinuance of the prison dress which indicated 
that Beck had been previously convicted. This correspondence 
with the Judge was not communicated to the Director of 
Public Prosecutions or the police. In 1904 Beck was arrested 
again and prosecuted for exactly similar offences. The Home 
Office was not informed that the prosecution was about to be 
instituted, and the Director, as already stated, was not aware 
of the facts showing that Beck was not Smith. The indict- 
ment charged the previous conviction of 1896. Beck was 
again convicted and had to plead guilty to his former con- 
viction of 1896, and was about to be sentenced when Smith 
was arrested for an offence of the very same kind. The case 
against Beck then collapsed, and he received a free pardon 
which completely cleared him of the offences of both 1896 
and 1904. 

This grievous miscarriage of justice having taken place, the 
Secretary of State then appointed a Commission of Inquiry, 
consisting of two high legal dignitaries, the Master of the 
Rolls and Sir John Edge, and of a distinguished civilian, Sir 
Spencer Walpole. The inquiry, so far as Beck’s case was 
concerned, was of a most thorough character and was con- 
ducted, I need not say, with complete impartiality. But sitting 
in judgment upon the Home Office, this quasi-legal tribunal 
has been severe on the subordinate members of the Staff, as 
wanting in legal training—severe in what they say and still 
more in what they suggest—and in their Report radical changes 
are recommended in the organisation of the Department. It 
is this Report which, with deference, I propose to criticise. 

In this case of mistaken identity, the starting-point is the iden- 
tification by the women .of Beck as the man who had robbed 
them—a matter, by the way, for which no responsibility attaches 
to the authorities. We now know that the identifications were 
all mistakes. The Committee never refer to the evidence of the 
women otherwise than in slighting terms. “Evidence as to 
identity based on personal impressions, however bona fide, is 
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perhaps, of all classes of evidence, the least to be relied on, 
and therefore, unless supported by other facts, an unsafe basis 
for the verdict of a jury” (p. vil.). But how did the evidence 
look at the time ? An identification by one woman would have 
counted for little enough. One woman might easily be mis- 
taken, especially if, as was the case here, she was eager to 
identify the man who had robbed her and have him punished. 
But here, out of fifteen or sixteen women, whilst five or six, for 
one reason or another, did not identify (Q. 1509), there were 
ten—not women who had all at the same time seen the thief 
committing one offence, or who might have communicated their 
suspicions to one another, but women who were unconnected 
with each other, each speaking to a different occasion, 
each having seen the thief for a considerable time and 
having had opportunity to observe him closely and without 
interruption ; and every one of the ten, one after the other, 
picks Beck out asthe man who robbed her. The identifications 
were separate and conducted in a manner which was unexcep- 
tionable. It seems to me that such concurrent testimony was 
by itself extremely strong. But it did notstand alone. There 
was also the identification of Beck’s handwriting. Identifica- 
tion of handwriting is generally of limited worth. As evidence 
it is never more than inferential—even Mr. Gurrin, the expert 
(Q. 1617), never swears to handwriting, he only states on oath 
his conscientious opinion—and the inference passes in degree 
from weak to strong, according as the two documents com- 
pared are in respect of handwriting rather like, like, very like, 
extremely like, absolutely like. It may be quite easy to be able 
to say that the handwritings are like, but to go to the extent of 
saying that they are one and the same, and that the two docu- 
ments must have been written by the same person, is difficult 
indeed, for expert or non-expert, especially in the case of disguised 
writing. In the present instance the identification by Mr. Gurrin, 
the expert, of the documents (of 1896) as being in Beck's 
writing was in itself not stronger than such identification 
usually is: the point was that the defence, whilst denying the 
identity, made no serious attempt to disprove Mr. Gurrin’s 
evidence. They had employed another expert, Mr. Inglis, to 
contradict Mr. Gurrin if he could; but after comparing the 
writings Mr. Inglis declined to give evidence, and this fact was 
known to the jury (Q. 1057). The one witness for the defence, 
who did give evidence on the subject (Kistner, who was a clerk 
in an office frequented by Beck), confessed himself unable 
to swear to Beck’s writing (p. 270), and Mr, Gill abstained 
from cross-examining Chetwynd, a witness for the prosecution 
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(p. 265, and Q. 1059), who knew Beck’s writing well and pro- 
duced specimens of it to the Court. On account of these 
incidents the identification of handwriting must have carried 
considerable weight with the jury. 

But the complete strength of the case for the prosecution lay 
in the combination of the two kinds of evidence—ten women 
who had been separately robbed swearing, ‘“‘The man in 
dock is the man who robbed me,” and the expert, Mr. Gurrin, 
swearing that in his opinion the handwriting of the cheque, &c., 
was the handwriting of the man whom the women had identified 
as the thief. The two kinds of evidence, independently corro- 
borating each other, together constituted evidence that might 
well be considered “ overwhelming,” and in all stages of the 
case weighed upon Beck with crushing force. Neither the 
one kind of evidence nor the other had anything to do with 
Smith, 

All the identifications of Beck, either the man or his hand- 
writing, have proved worthless, but, all said and done, there 
remains the amazing phenomenon (of which the Committee 
are apparently almost unconscious) that here, moving in the 
same circle, were two men, Smith a German, Beck a Norwegian, 
who were so much alike that one could easily be mistaken for 
the other (Q. 779), and who wrote so much alike that their 
handwritings were indistinguishable. Such a terrible calamity 
—a calamity inflicted by nature—is it for a man to have a 
double who pursues a course of crime and manages to keep 
out of the way. To appreciate this we have only to imagine 
that Smith had never been accused or that the offences of 1896 
were his first batch of offences. In that case, even supposing 
the best of all possible machines of criminal law, and that 
everything worked without a hitch, and that not the slightest 
mistake was made by Judge, Counsel, Public Proscutor, police, 
Prison Governor, or the Home Office, what could have saved 
Beck from being condemned without a chance of clearing 
himself either then or afterwards in prison ? or what could have 
prevented this process from being repeated again and again all 
through his life, each case appearing worse against him than 
what had gone before? As it was, there did exist the previous 
conviction of Smith to furnish a clue to the truth, and at length 
in 1904 Smith himself was caught red-handed committing a 
similar offence, and proved to be personally connected with 
one of the offences of which Beck had been convicted earlier in 
the same year. The case then was one of mistaken identity. 
But it is important to note that the mistake was the mistake 
of the women who identified Beck as the man who had robbed 
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them, and not (as is represented throughout the Report, 
p. viii, &c.) the mistake of the authorities in identifying Beck 
with Smith. True, the authorities did believe that Beck was 
Smith. True also that this belief was a mistaken one. But, 
as a fact, this mistaken belief had nothing to do with Beck’s 
prosecution, conviction, sentence, detention in prison, or even 
his second conviction. Its only effect was to cause him on 
the authority of the Prison Commissioners to be classified as 
serving a second sentence, and this mistake was rectified as 
soon as found out. 

A special source of trouble was that the fact of Smith being a 
circumcised Jew—which showed that he and Beck were different 
persons—was not known to the Home Office in 1896. How 
came this about? In 1879, Smith being then in a convict prison, 
which he had entered as a Protestant, had asked permission to 
change his religion, claiming to be a Jew. He was examined 
and found to be circumcised. Then why was this fact not added 
then and there to Smith’s list of distinctive marks? Because 
the Governor of the prison was no more under obligation to 
make such an addition than he would have been if a convict 
had had an accident in prison and scarred his thigh or chopped 
off his little finger. No purpose would be served by making 
additions from time to time ; for obvious reasons the proper time 
for taking marks was when a prisoner was examined on the eve 
of discharge. But why was the fact not recorded then ? Because 
the practice was not to examine prisoners for such purpose. 
A manifest gap in the system, but an intentional one. The 
Committee scarcely condemn the practice, they say the 
defect was avoidable, but that they understand the reason 
for it. Happily all difficulty of this kind is prevented for 
the future by the adoption of the system of finger-prints, 
The Committee, however, speak of the negligence or 
vmission of the Governor to add the fact of circumcision 
to the marks. As to this, I am confident that under the 
circumstances mentioned no Secretary of State would have 
felt himself justified in blaming the Governor. But, though 
not added to the list of marks, the fact of circumcision was 
on record in the prison archives ever since 1879, then, how 
was it that the record was not available in 1896? The only 
answer is, that the record was a medical report made in the 
course of prison routine and nobody asked for it because nobody 
knew of its existence. Before leaving the subject of marks, I 
would refer to a passage (p. ix.) of the Report in which, after 
mentioning the fact of two ex-constables who had taken part 
in Smith’s case in 1877 having sworn to Beck being Smith 
VOL, XLIV 52 
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without previously referring to the distinctive marks of each, 
and of the identification having been accepted, the Committee 
speak of it as tending “to create an impression—perhaps an 
unwarranted one—that marks are used only to secure the con- 
viction and not to establish the innocence of a prisoner.” J] 
think I may take upon myself to answer the question whether 
such an impression is warranted. It is not warranted. 

The next calamity that befell Beck was undoubtedly the 
ruling of the Judge that the expert witness for the Crown could 
not be asked in cross-examination whether the exhibits (the 
cheques, &c.) attached to Smith’s papers in the case of 1877 
were in the same handwriting as the similar documents in 
Beck’s case. This ruling did, as the Committee now hold, 
deprive Beck of the opportunity of putting forward a defence 
which he desired to offer. The Committee pronounce the 
exclusion of this evidence as legally wrong, and from this view 
nobody, whether layman or lawyer, is likely to dissent. I find 
some difficulty however in understanding why if the Committce 
held the Judge to be wrong, they held Mr. Avory to be 
right. 

One thing at all events is quite certain, It never occurred 
to the Judge or any one concerned for the prosecution—the 
Counsel for the Crown, the Director of Public Prosecutions or 
the police—that the technical ruling given against Beck had been 
given against an innocent man, Otherwise of course one and 
all would have at once made a representation to the Home Secre- 
tary. 

The ruling of the Judge was disapproved by the Committee 
both on principle and on account of what they deemed to be its 
necessary consequences at the trial. What those consequences 
were was a question on which there was much difference of 
opinion. With respect to the refusal to permit evidence concern- 
ing the documents in Smith’s case to be obtained in cross-examin- 
ation, it was allowed on all hands that it could not prevent the de- 
fence from calling expert and other witnesses to deny that the 
documents were in Beck’s handwriting ; but the question raised 
was whether it precluded Mr. Gill from proving affirmatively that 
the documents of 1896 were in Smith’s handwriting and proving 
the alibi of Beck in Peru when Smith was in prison—the two 
points of the intended defence. Mr. Gill at the time considered 
he was precluded, and, therefore, felt himself forced to abandon 
that line of defence and to make the best of the materials left 
to him. The Committee in their Report adopt the view of 
Mr. Gill, but several of the questions put by them in the course 
of the inquiry seem to indicate that at first they had been 
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of a different opinion (QQ. 163-5 : 1093-5: 1106-8; secus 
176). 

Mr. Avory informed the Committee that at the trial his view 
of the ruling had been that it did not preclude Mr. Gill, and 
Sir Kenelm Digby, to the best of his recollection, had taken the 
same view after reading the Sessions Paper. The question of 
what were the necessary consequences of the Judge’s ruling have 
a certain bearing on the action of the Home Office and the view 
to be taken of that action. If it might be legitimately thought that 
Mr. Gill was not precluded from proving his intended defence 
affirmatively if he could, then his abstaining from any attempt to 
offer such affirmative proof might not unnaturally have left upon 
the Home Office (when they came to consider the case on its 
merits) this impression, viz., that a circuitous defence had been 
projected, consisting of a logical compound of (a) an adi in 
Peru and (4) an inference from the apparent identity of the 
handwriting of the two set of documents, 1877 and 1896, the 
alibi to be proved by witnesses sprung upon the prosecution at 
the eleventh hour (QQ. 1510-17), and the identity of the writing 
to be proved by an admission which could be obtained in cross- 
examination from the expert witness for the prosecution to the 
same effect as his Report made part of the proceedings at the 
Police Court (QQ. 433-5), and that Mr. Gill had taken this course 
because otherwise Beck had a weak case, not an a/di to any 
one of the ten charges, not a witness, either friend or expert, to 
venture to express on oath his opinion that the writing of 1896 
was not Beck’s handwriting. We know better now. But this 
aspect of the defence, coupled with the fact that nothing had 
come of the leave given in 1897 to the Norwegian Minister to 
send a solicitor to see Beck in prison, and an adverse report 
from the Police, corroborated the declaration from the Bench 
at the time of the trial that Beck had been convicted on over- 
whelming evidence, and must with reason have created an 
impression most unfavourable to Beck’s innocence, when the 
Home Office came to consider the case on its merits in 1898. 


On conviction Beck passed under the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of State, and we now come to the part taken 
in the matter by the Home Office proper. Just as in 
dealing with the legal proceedings of the case, the members 
of the tribunal were enabled to speak with authority by 
the familiar knowledge of the law and the law courts which 
they possessed in so eminent a degree, so in considering 
the action of the Home Office justice to the department and 
the various members of the staff could not be rendered by 
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the tribunal without an adequate knowledge of the functions 
of the Secretary of State, and the method by which business 
is transacted in that department. It is somewhat difficult to 
describe the jurisdiction of the Secretary of State in criminal 
cases. A valuable memorandum on the subject was submitted 
to the tribunal. Here it may be enough to say that the Home 
Office is not a Court of Appeal, and does not re-try any case. 
This is a very important point: for a re-trial would mean are- 
testing of every single link in the whole chain of evidence. Nor 
is the Secretary of State a legal authority. He is the dispenser 
of the royal prerogative of mercy. The doors of the Home Office 
are therefore always open to receive petitions from convicted 
persons. These petitions (apart from complaints of treatment 
in prison, applications for mitigation of punishment and the 
like) are very multitudinous and, one and all, a tale, generally 
a tangled and false tale, of injured innocence, and it is the 
function of the Secretary of State to winnow out from this 
multitude the few cases that suggest (usually by allegation 
of new facts not in evidence at the trial) the possibility of 
miscarriage of justice, and to see that these are properly in- 
vestigated. This operation is carried on in conjunction with 
the Judge who tried the case. It is his business—the trial 
conducted by him, the verdict received by him, the sentence 
passed by him—that is under consideration; he is not onlyalready 
conversant with the facts put in evidence, but has seen and 
heard the witnesses and the arguments of counsel, and he 
is a legal authority, which the Secretary of State is not. The 
Secretary of State therefore always consults the Judge. He 
may do this directly, or, if the case seems to him to need 
further inquiries, he in the first instance refers to the Director 
of Public Prosecutions or the police, or whoever it may be, to 
make those inquiries, and in that case he adds their report to the 
papers which he sends to the Judge, so that the Judge may have 
the whole case before him. In writing to the Judge he usually 
does no more than forward the papers, and ask for his opinion 
—lI mean, he abstains from offering suggestions or arguing the 
case. When he receives the opinion of the Judge he acts upon 
it, if it relates to a point of law, always ; if it concerns a question 
of facts, almost always. Occasionally, after hearing from the 
Judge, and before taking action, he refers to the Director. 
The Director, I may say, is always ready to help when appealed 
to, and the Home Office, so far as its own interest is concerned, 
can never go wrong in consulting him; but it would not be 
fair, in the absence of necessity, for the Home Office to ease 
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itself of responsibility by shifting its proper work upon another 
department already much pressed with its own. 

Then with regard to the interior work of the Home Office. 
A paper coming into the Home Office for consideration of the 
Staff does not go out until it has been minuted. A minute 
always contains a mandate directing what is to be done on the 
paper. The minute often consists of nothing but such a mandate, 
but in many cases it is preceded by remarks. These remarks are 
intended either to indicate to the superior to whom the minute 
is to be forwarded for approval the points raised by the paper, 
or to record the same for future use. Speaking generally, the 
virtue of a minute is brevity ; a luxuriant minute is an abomi- 
nation. Remarks should be dispensed with, unless positively 
necessary, and then they should be concise, indicating the points 
without discussing details or developing arguments. Accord- 
ingly they are dispensed with, in very simple papers as un- 
necessary, and in difficult papers where the subject appears to 
be beyond the competence of the junior clerk forwarding the 
papers to his superior ; in the last case a minute may consist 
merely of a mark of interrogation, just to indicate that the 
paper has passed through the hands of thejunior. The minute 
is in no case formal : it is merely a note for office use. What 
is formal is the Home Office letter subsequently written in 
accordance with the mandate of the minute. 

Then as to the persons making the minute. Formerly none 
but the Secretary of State or the Under-Secretary made a 
mandate, at least any mandate which would commit the Home 
Office. This arrangement was gradually modified but about 
twenty years ago (before 1 became Under-Secretary and perhaps 
after Sir Spencer Walpole left the office) the practice was 
introduced by which all clerks of the first division are 
authorised to minute. The primary object of the change was 
to save the time of the superior officers. For the papers to be 
minuted are as I have said multitudinous and a very large pro- 
portion relate to matters of mere routine, as to which there can 
be no doubt what the minute should be though it may often 
require elaboration (e.g.,a minute directing letters to be written 
to more than one department), and the superior officers are 
much pressed for time in dealing with large and important 
questions. Under the change, instead of having to compose 
and write the minute himself, the superior is practically furnished 
with a draft which if correct he has only to countersign with 
his initials. This change has answered its purpose: it has 
saved much time; but indirectly it has also resulted in I can 
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hardly say how valuable an improvement, by providing an 
interest and an official education for the junior clerks. Now, 
the most junior of the first class clerks, when a set of papers 
is put into his hand, can deal provisionally with it just as if he 
were dealing finally with it, as if say he was Under-Secretary. 
He composes and signs the mandate, and prefixes to it such 
remarks, if any, as are necessary. The paper is then passed on 
to his superior, and by him to his superior until it reaches the 
officer, whoever he may be, on whose authority the mandate is 
to be sent out. At each turn the same process is repeated ; if 
the minute is correct it is simply countersigned; if it is not 
correct, another minute is added in substitution, the old one 
being left as it was on the paper, uncorrected. Now suppose that 
the paper has finally reached the Under-Secretary and that he 
simply countersigns the minute, Thereby he makes the mandate 
his own, and renders himself and the Home Office responsible 
for it. But it would be quite erroneous to treat either him or the 
Home Office as represented by any previous minutes or previous 
remarks. These, of course, are nothing more than suggestions, 
perhaps the products of junior clerks learning their business 
and stumbling along the road. No such confusion, I am glad 
to say, is made by the Committee of Inquiry. On the other 
hand the Committee seem to suppose that the practice of what 
I may call sub-minuting relieves the Under-Secretary of the 
duty to read the papers which he minutes. This is the first 
time this proposition has ever been heard of. It is altogether 
a mistake, due to a misunderstanding of the system. No 
number or importance of sub-signatures dispenses the Under- 
Secretary from reading the papers which he minutes; he is 
bound to read them before he signs. The very object of their 
being laid before him is that he may read them and verify the 
correctness of the minute before he does sign, In the present 
case Sir Kenelm Digby signed the principal minutes and, when 
before the Comnittee, in the most honourable spirit took upon 
himself the whole responsibility. The Committee were well 
aware of the high competence of Sir Kenelm Digby, but they 
disapproved of the minutes, and so, from their holding these 
views and at the same time misunderstanding the system, it 
comes to pass that in their Report they decorate him with 
compliments as the accomplished lawyer that filled the post 
of Under-Secretary, &c., and stigmatise his subordinates as 
wanting in legal training and as not having given him the 
assistance he was entitled to receive. Cruel treatment this 
to the subordinates who were never so much as heard in their 
defence, but far more cruel to Sir Kenelm Digby. If it were 
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right for him to speak, he would, I am sure, tell the public as 
he told the Committee, that if any blame in this matter attaches 
to the Home Office it must fall on him ; and if this be so, then 
there is an end to the question whether the fault can be due to 
the want of legal training in the subordinate members of the 
staff. 


To return to the history of the case. Shortly after the trial 
Beck’s solicitor presented a petition, re-stating the defence Beck 
had intended to set up at the trial, and complaining of the 
Judge having excluded it. From time to time similar petitions 
were presented by Beck himself. All of these the Home Office 
simply rejected. What Sir Kenelm Digby felt after referring 
to the Sessions Paper was, I should, suppose, that there was no 
occasion for him to consider the case on its merits, as what had 
been done was presumably right. The Judge had decided on 
a point of law against the effect of which the petition was a 
protest, Beck had been convicted on evidence pronounced by 
the Judge in open Court to be overwhelming, and the petition 
alleged no new fact. Under these circumstances there was no 
obligation on the Home Office to go into the case at all, by 
asking for marks, or directing inquiries, or even to do so much 
as to refer to the Sessions Paper if it had not been that the 
petition was hardly intelligible otherwise ; and the course taken 
—simple refusal of the petition—scems to me to have been only 
what was right and proper. In almost every case some evidence 
tendered for the defence is rejected and some evidence for the 
Crown admitted contrary to the contentions of the defence, and 
if the Secretary of State was required to go into the details of 
every such case in order to ascertain how far such rejectioa or 
admission had prejudiced the prisoner, there would be no end 
to it, and the Home Office would soon be in difficulties with 
the Judges. 

Other petitions followed, which were dealt with in the same 
way: and in 1898 apparently in consequence of some dispute 
between Beck’s solicitor and the metropolitan police relative to 
a request for access to certain police papers, and not on 
account of any misgiving, the Home Office sent to the Prison 
Commissioners for the identifying marks of Smith taken when 
he was discharged and for the marks of Beck still in prison. 
The Committee remark on this as a tardy step ; but there had 
been no occasion for the Home Office to take it before, and it 
can hardly be said that there was occasion then (Q. 257, and 
p. 286). The result was that from these prison records it was 
known, for the first time, that Smith had been circumcised 
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whilst Beck was not. Here clearly was a new factor of 
importance requiring consideration; Beck and Smith were 
different persons. The Secretary of State referred the case 
direct to the Judge. He sent him such papers as seemed neces- 
sary, amongst them “a note of the distinctive marks found on 
John Smith in April 1881 and Adolph Beck at the present time,” 
which note, as a fact, stated that Smith was circumcised, Beck 
not—with a covering letter in the usual form asking for the 
Judge’s opinion on the case generally, and especially on the 
representations made in Beck’s behalf. 

This communication from the Home Office to the Judge is 
now seen to have been defective in two respects, First, whilst 
the reports of the trials of Smith and Beck were sent, there 
were not procured from the Central Criminal Court and sent 
the depositions before the magistrate, to which would be 
attached as exhibits the original incriminating documents (the 
cheques, &c.), on which the two men had respectively been 
convicted. The Judge therefore if he had wished—which 
from the sequel it appears he did not—to compare the hand- 
writing of the documents in Smith’s case with the handwriting 
of those in Beck’s case would have been obliged to ask or send 
for them. And the Home Office did not suggest their com- 
parison. This, we now see, was an omission, but it is not 
usual to send depositions, unless they are thought specially 
necessary. Secondly, the communication neither stated in 
express terms—what one might think would have been pre- 
sumed—that the “note of distinctive marks” sent from the 
Home Office was official information obtained from the Prison 
Commissioners, nor did it pointedly call the attention of the 
Judge to the fact that Smith had been found to be circum- 
cised, Beck not. 

On the 13th July, 1898, the Common Serjeant replied to 
the Home Office in a letter of which the most important passages 
are the following : 


This man was tried before me on March 3, 4 and 5, 1896, and after a patient 
trial was convicted of having defrauded a number of women of loose character. 
The evidence of his identity was most overwhelming, all the witnesses to 
identity picking him out from a number of others without the slightest 
hesitation. The convict had the great advantage of being defended by 
Mr. C, F. Gill, but although a most skilful cross-examiner he was quite unable 
to shake any of the witnesses. 


Then after describing how a personal mark on Beck, sworn 
to by one of the women, had been recognised in Court, the 
letter proceeds : 


I did not investigate the question whether he was John Smith or not, though 
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I have very little doubt that Beck was one and the same person. I do not 
understand if the paper sent to me purporting to be a record of the marks on 
the person of John Smith and Beck respectively is official or not. I observe 
that Mr. Dutton in one of his communications says he is informed that Smith 
was a Jew and was circumcised. It is of course obvious that if at the time of 
his conviction Smith was circumcised and Beck is not so they cannot be one 
and the same person. With respect to the South American a/zdi I should be 
inclined to regard it with great suspicion, particularly having regard to the 
source from which it comes, andI should myself require the most stringent 
and searching examination before I acted on it in any way. I regarded this 
crime as of an exceptionally cowardly, selfish and cruel nature, and fully 
deserving the no doubt very severe sentence I passed upon him. The reason 
I did not investigate the circumstances attending the identity of Smith and 
Beck are fully cxplained and set out in the Report of the case in the Sessions 
Paper. 


I will not criticise the terms of this letter. I will only make 
two observations on its effect: (1) It expressly states that the 
Common Serjeant had not understood the information as to 
the circumcision of Smith to be official. (2) It would leave 
upon the reader—or at least so I think—the impression that the 
writer was of opinion that there was no sufficient cause for inter- 
ference. No one can doubt that after the receipt of a letter in 
these terms the Home Office should have written again to inform 
the Judge that the “note of distinctive marks” sent was official, 
and should have held its hand until it received areply. Whether 
the result would have been any different it is impossible to say. 
But, any how, not to write again was an error in judgment ; an 
error, however, not proceeding from carelessness or having 
anything to do with want of legal training. The explanation 
no doubt is that the Home Office believed the Judge considered 
Beck to be guilty and they did not wish to trouble him again, 
as he might think, unnecessarily. The result was that the 
Home Office did no more than order the removal of Beck’s 
prison-badge indicating that he was serving a second sentence. 

For doing no more the Home Office are severely blamed by 
the Committee. For reasons to be presently given, I am 
unable, myself, to see that there was error, but if there was, 
then I think that the Committee magnify both it and its conse- 
quences, and also fail to make such allowance as justice 
requires for the circumstances of the time. 

To take the latter point first. Consider the difference be- 
tween THEN and NOW. Then, when the case was under 
consideration Beck was presumably guilty, he had been con- 
victed by a jury on the prosecution of the Director of Public 
Prosecutions and on evidence of personal identification declared 
by the Judge and appearing to be overwhelming. NMow—and 
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this is the standpoint from which the Committee speak—we 
know that Beck is entirely innocent, that he has been wrongly 
convicted ; that all the identifications of him and his writing 
were mistaken ; that it was Smith who committed the offences 
of 1877, 1896, and 1904, and who, in all these cases, wrote the 
incriminating documents ; that the ruling of the Judge in 1896 
was unsound, and the opinion gathered from his letter in 1898 
was perhaps misapprehended. Again: Then, the Under-Secretary 
had to deal with the case in the ordinary way and in the ordinary 
course of Home Office business. ow, the whole case has been 
reinvestigated by distinguished judges, who have had every 
paper printed and minutely examined, and have had before 
them as witnesses all the persons connected with these trials, 
the Under-Secretary, the Director of Public Prosecutions, Beck 
himself, his solicitor and Counsel, the Counsel for the Crown, 
and even the two Judges. Everything therefore that is to be 
known of Beck’s case is now known; the case is understood 
as a whole, and the exact bearing of each incident to every 
other incident in the entire history has been correctly ascertained. 

Next as to the merits. The point at which the substantive 
action of the Home Office has to be tested is 1898, when the 
new information was first acquired that Beck and Smith were 
different persons and before reference was made to the Judge. 
Let us then go back to 1898, and, illuminated by the light 
which we now possess, let us endeavour to realise the principal 
considerations in Beck’s favour which at that time, notwith- 
standing the delusive twilight, should have presented them- 
selves to the Home Office on receipt of the new information, 
They were something like the following : (1) The argument 
which by way of defence Beck had desired to set up at his 
trial had been as follows: (a) In 1877 and onwards I was 
in Peru and could not, therefore, have been Smith who wrote 
the documents of 1877. (4) The documents of 1877 and 
those of 1896 are in the same handwriting, and so must have 
been written by the same man. £ygo, I could not have written 
those of 1896. Of this argument premiss (2) was now estab- 
lished, the new evidence of Smith’s circumcision being equiva- 
lent to the a/zdz in Peru as demonstrating that Beck was not 
Smith. Everything, in consequence, turned upon the other 
premiss, premiss (4), being made good. If it and all that it 
involved could be absolutely proved, Beck was innocent and 
Smith the real criminal of 1896. (2) If Smith did commit the 
offence of 1896, would not that explain the exact similitude of 
the writing of the two sets of documents, which seemed inex- 
plicable if the two sets had been written by two different 
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persons? Might it not also explain the exact similarity in the 
method and details of the frauds, albeit there might be some 
who thought that this mode of defrauding women was as 
familiar in the trade as devices of thimble-rigging, horse- 
coping, and the confidence trick? (3) Did not the fact of 
Beck and Smith being different persons weaken the evidence 
against Beck, by disclosing some errors and by suggesting 
others? It showed that Mr. Gurrin had been wrong in finding 
Beck’s handwriting in the documents of 1877, and, if so, was 
it not probable that he had been wrong in finding it in the 
documents of 1896? It also showed that Spurrell, who, after 
the lapse of nearly twenty years, had before the magistrate 
identified Beck as being Smith, and the other ex-constable who 
was prepared to do the same, had been mistaken : was not this 
an argument, for what it was worth, that the ten women might 
possibly have been mistaken in identifying Beck as the man 
who had robbed them when it was really Smith ? 

Judging from the Minutes (pp. 276, 288, 292) it seems to me 
that all these considerations, except that relating to Mr. Gurrin, 
were present to the mind of the Home Office ; but what the 
Home Office did not do, or at least what there is no sign on the 
Minutes of their having done, was to entertain the idea and argue 
the case that it was possible or right for the inferences from 
handwriting in Beck’s favour to nullify the evidence against him 
of direct personal identification by ten women as the man who 
had robbed them, corroborated as that identification was by 
inferences from handwriting (Mr. Gurrin’s recognition of the 
handwriting of 1896 as the handwriting of Beck) and also afew 
minor particulars. On this most important point there were, of 
course, three opinions, any one of which might have been 
adopted. The Home Office might conceivably have thought: 
(1) That the identifications by the women were altogether 
invalidated ; or (2) That inferences from handwriting could not 
be put into the scale against such personal identifications ; or 
(3) That it was a case of doubt from conflicting evidence. The 
first of these would have led to a free pardon ; the second to a 
decision not to interfere with the sentence ; the third to discharge 
on licence, without, therefore, a free pardon. In my opinion 
the first view would have been distinctly wrong. To allow 
inferences from handwriting, however indisputable those infer- 
ences might seemingly be, to prevail over such strong personal 
indentifications would have been unreasonable and dangerous. 
The second view was adopted by the Home Office having regard 
to considerations of the kind above mentioned, and also relying 
on the declaration of the Judge at the trial that Beck had been 
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convicted on overwhelming evidence, although the force of 
that declaration had, of course, to be modified by the consider- 
ation of the fact that the Judge had not then seen the documents 
nor had had the argument from the identity of handwriting 
presented to him. Iam unable to see that the Home Office in 
so deciding was wrong, however like the handwriting might 
have been. There remains the third or intermediate view that 
it was a case of doubt. This view could not have been wrong, 
and in my judgment would have been the wisest one. Anyhow, 
the Home Office did not act upon their own view without con- 
sulting the Judge. They submitted the whole case to him, and 
having received from him what they understood to be his opinion 
that there was no ground for interference, it seems to me that 
they were fully justified in acquiescing in that opinion and 
acting upon it. 

The Committee, however—having full knowledge, it must be 
remembered, that the documents were all written by Smith, and 
that Beck is innocent—view the case otherwise. They hold 
that if the Staff had been trained lawyers they would have seen 
that the case pointed to the probability of Beck’s innocence ; 
would have referred to the Director of Public Prosecutions or 
“the intelligent Inspector of Police” to make inquiries ; and, 
above all, would have sent for the originals of the incriminating 
documents of 1877 and 1896, witha view to compare the hand- 
writing : and that then the mere sight of those originals would 
have convinced them that the identifications by the women, &c., 
could not stand (Q. 879). 

To consider these points : 

In the first place, why should the Home Office have sent to 
the Director before referring the case to the Judge? What 
inquiries could the Director be asked to make which 
might be useful to the Judge? The Committee mention 
none. I am unable to suggest any. I am not aware of any 
single particular which has since transpired in this case which 
could then (A.D. 1898) have been ascertained by inquiry. 
Next, as to the omission to procure the originals for comparison. 
The explanation, of course, is that from the first (Q. 866-9) 
the contention common to both sides was that the writing of 
the two sets of documents was the same. I do not deny that it 
would have been better that the originals should have been sent 
for ; but if it was so heinous an omission on the part of the Home 
Office not to have compared the originals, is it not rather strange 
that the making of the same comparison never occurred to the 
Judge (when he was consulted), or to Beck’s own Counsel in 
either of his trials ; not to Mr. Gill, nor to Mr. Leycester, trained 
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lawyers both? And this though the identity of the hand- 
writing was intended in the first trial and might have been made 
in the second to be one of the two mainsprings of a defence. 
Neither of these gentlemen have, I believe, seen the originals 
to this day. The Home Office had never seen them. They 
were at the Central Criminal Court, the proper place for them 
to be deposited in, whence however it would have been easy 
to the Secretary of State to procure them for the Judge, or to 
the Judge to procure them for himself. 

That it was a case of serious laches on the part of the Home 
Office not to send for these originals and compare them is, of 
course, a corollary from the conception now formed by 
the Committee as to what would have been the result of such 
comparison. Just as some metaphysicians build up their whole 
system upon notions of absolute truth furnished by intuition, so 
do the Committee rest their case against the Home Office upon 
the assumption that if those documents had been but looked 
at, then whoever might be the looker—the man in the street 
or any other man (QQ. 488, 9)—on the view, at a glance, there 
would have flashed forth a light instantaneously revealing the 
“indisputable fact ” of identity in the handwriting of the two sets 
of documents, the absolute certainty that both had been written 
by the same person, and all the unquestionable verity of the case : 
instantaneously also burning up to ashes all personal identifica- 
tions to the contrary. This opinion, it must be remembered, 
was formed by the Committee with full knowledge that the 
two documents had in fact been written by the same man, not 
Beck. It is doubtless applauded by “the man in the street” 
when, having the same knowledge, and perhaps having never 
heard of the separate identifications by the ten women, he casts 
one glance upon the facsimiles annexed to the Report, stands 
astonished at the blindness of the Home Office, and as judge, 
holding office by patent from Dame Nature, then and there 
passes sentence of condemnation. 

Well, the Secretary of State is not in the habit of resting his 
decisions upon his own judgment of the identity or non-identity 
of handwritings, least of all disguised handwritings. Neither is 
the Director of Public Prosecutions, who says (Qu. 495): “I 
never trust myself about handwriting at all ; I have learned that 
from experience.” Further, if the theory of the Committee of 
truth “ leaping to the eyes ” is good for the defence, how far, one 
may ask, would it be good for the prosecution for the purpose of 
proving an affirmative? I leave it to trained lawyers to say what 
would be the consequence if a Judge werein a forgery case thus 
to address the Jury: “Gentlemen, use your eyes and trust to 
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your own judgment. Look on these two documents: if or 
doing so you sce by the light of nature and are completely 
satisfied, without a shadow of doubt, that they were both 
written by one and the same man, then I bid you, discard all 
evidence to the contrary, and find the prisoner guilty.” 

But assuming the Home Office was in error, what does 
it come to? That, in dealing with two portions of the 
evidence which were conflicting and, by reason of being 
different in kind, incommensurable, they attached too much 
importance to one portion, too little to the other ; too much to 
the “ overwhelming ” identification by the women, too little to 
the “irresistible inference ” from the identity of handwriting in 
the documents of 1877 and 1896. Anerror,I admit. But have 
the Committee never known of a case in which a Judge on the 
Bench has done the like? and afterwards been corrected by 
the Court of Appeal? It seems, however, from their Report 
(p- vii.) that the Committee whilst recognising that “ judges 
however able and experienced are fallible,” and that this falli- 
bility is an element of uncertainty which “ cannot be eliminated 
from any system of jurisprudence,” hold the opinion that the 
Secretary of State and his staff, when engaged in considering 
evidence of exactly the same class, but without having had the 
experience of the Bench which is possessed by a judge and 
with no such advantage as that of hearing arguments from 
opposing counsel, are to be expected to show themselves 
exempt from such human infirmity; for the Committee 
proceed to say that it ought to be possible, not to say reason- 
ably certain, that a miscarriage arising in the first instance from 
the fallibility of the Judge should be capable (szc) of redress by 
the “ reviewing authority.” 

Then as to the consequences of the so-called error. The 
Committee say (p. xv.): “The mistake thus made by the 
Home Office involved two consequences: it led to Mr. Beck’s 
continued detention in prison : it indirectly led to his re-arrest 
and conviction in 1904.” But such language simply begs the 
question, It assumes that the sight of the documents would 
necessarily have produced the same impression then upon 
the Judge, Director, &c., who were convinced that on 
overwhelming evidence Beck had been found to be guilty, 
as it does upon the Committee to-day who have proof 
positive, who know, that he was innocent. Speculating about 
what would have been is always a doubtful business. I do 
not take upon myself to deny that Beck might have been 
released on account of doubt in the case, the difference 
being split as it were between the theory of absolute guilt 
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if the identification of the ten women was conclusive, and 
the theory of absolute innocence if the inference from the 
handwiiting of the two sets of documents, 1877 and 1896, 
were accepted as indubitable. It is possible. Much would 
have depended on the Judge. But of one thing I feel certain : 
the Secretary of State would never have jumped to the con- 
clusion that Beck was innocent. With respect to this question 
I should wish to call attention to the following : For anything 
that appears to the contrary in the Report of the Committee, 
it might be supposed by the readers that the final clearing of 
Beck from the offence of 1896 was based upon the conclusive 
evidence (inference from the identity of handwriting) of the 
documents of 1877 and 1896, documents which the Report 
frequently reminds us had all along existed, lying hid, if not in 
the cupboards of the Home Office, at least in the archives of 
the Central Criminal Court. Such a supposition would be quite 
erroneous. The facts are these. Beck was charged again 
in 1904 Of precisely similar offences, and was convicted on 
precisely similar evidence, Mr. Gurrin the expert identifying the 
handwriting and five women swearing to Beck as the person who 
had robbed them. Then Smith was re-arrested and was shown 
not only to have returned to his old methods of fraud, but 
to be wearing a watch which Beck had just been convicted 
of obtaining by false pretences. Thereupon Mr. Gurrin with- 
drew his identification of Beck’s handwriting, and three of 
the women (all that could be found) withdrew their identi- 
fication of Beck’s person, and instead identified Smith as the 
man; on all hands it was clear that Smith was guilty. Thus 
the charge of 1904 against Beck fell to the ground, and with it 
necessarily fell the charge of 1896. 

In considering the action of the Home Office the Committee 
have generalised from a single instance. On account of what 
was done, or rather what was not done, in this one case, they 
have thought fit to condemn the Home Office system without 
any inquiry into its general working, and to impute to 
the staff incompetence from want of legal training. Perhaps 
I may best express how the case strikes me by the following 
parallel. According to the opinion of the Committee, the 
Home Office Staff, being misled by the earlier history of the 
case and especially by the Judge’s declaration from the Bench 
that Beck had been convicted on overwhelming evidence, and 
having had no legaltraining, overrated the case for the prosecution 
and failed to do justice to what told in favour of Beck: and 
from this mistake they might have been saved if only they had 
taken the obviously necessary step of sending for the original 
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documents and had referred the papers to the Director of Public 
Prosecutions or “an intelligent officer of Police.” In like manner 
as to the Committee themselves, the supposition may be made— 
I trust without doing them wrong—that they came to the inquiry 
knowing that a grievous miscarriage of justice had taken place 
and had met with no redress from the Home Office : feeling 
strong sympathy for the suffering thus occasioned : convinced 
that such a failure could not have happened without there being 
something very wrong in the office of the “ Reviewing Authority,” 
and, not unnaturally, expecting to find the fault to lie rather 
with the subordinate members of the Staff of whom they knew 
nothing except that they had had no legal training than with the 
Under-Secretary, whose legal attainments and conscientious 
industry were well known to them. As they proceeded with 
the inquiry,and mastered the factsof the case, their presentiments 
seemed realised, and they came to this conclusion : The result 
of Home Office action is contrary to what is now known and 
in the opinion of the Committee might then have been known, 
or at least thought, to be the truth. In accordance with this view 
the official Minutes which record the successive steps taken by the 
Home Office—whether in the nature of action or inaction—that 
led to that result—-Minutes composed by the Staff and but for- 
mally countersigned by the Under-Secretary, seem to argue in the 
writers a want of skill to apprehend legal arguments or to place a 
right value on evidence, and generally an inability to give to the 
Under-Secretary theassistance he is entitledto receive. It is advis- 
able, therefore, that in the future the Staff of the Department 
should consist exclusively of trained lawyers. Atthis point Ishould 
like, without disrespect, to put to the Committee the following 
question : whether, if instead of thus generalising from a single 
instance they had inquired into the general working of the Office, 
and for this purpose had asked for official papers and referred to 
those qualified to speak, His Majesty’s Judges, Secretaries of 
State past and present, Under-Secretaries, the Director of Public 
Prosecutions, and “ intelligent Officers of Police,” they would 
have yielded to the @ priori conception that the Staff, because they 
have never studied in the Temple or Lincoln’s Inn or breathed the 
air of the Law Courts, do not possess the skill necessary for 
handling for Home Office purposes the legal papers of the 
Home Office. I ask this as having had some knowledge of 
what the Staff was ten years ago. What is much more to the 
purpose is that the Secretary of State must know how he is served 
by his own Staff ; and I can only say that I trust that in coming 
to a determination he will in justice to the Staff and in the interest 
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of the public service prefer to be guided by his own experience 
and personal knowledge of what is the fact. 


To my regret space does not permit me to review the 
recommendations made by the Commissioners. They seem in 
like manner to be based on what has happened in this one 
particular case. My readers who have followed the details of 
this strange and tragic story will, perhaps, be inclined to 
agree with me that, if generalisation from a single case is 
legitimate, it is advisable to choose some other case than 
Beck’s. 

GODFREY LUSHINGTON. 


VOL, XLIV 


RUSSIAN PUBLIC OPINION AND THE 
WAR IN THE FAR EAST 


PUBLIC opinion in Russia so rarely finds an outlet that at ordinary 
times it appears to be almost non-existent. There are moments, 
however, when it awakes, and, flinging aside the restraints im- 
posed upon it, becomes a force with which the Government 
is obliged to reckon. The most notable instance of such an 
outburst, within the last thirty years, is the wave of popular en- 
thusiasm which swept over the country in 1877 and brought on 
the Russo-Turkish War; and it would seem that a somewhat 
similar awakening has been caused by the articles which, from 
November 24 to December 2, appeared daily in the Novoe Vremya 
from the pen of Captain Nicholas Laurentievitch Klado. The 
impression which has been made by this vigorous appeal to the 
Russian public may be judged from the chorus of assent and 
approval with which it has been welcomed by all sections of the 
Press. Captain Klado’s arguments have been repeated, and his 
conclusions accepted, by journals of such different tendencies as 
the Moskovskia Viedomosti, which represents the views of the 
extreme reactionaries ; the Russ, which not infrequently derives 
inspiration from the Ministry for Foreign Affairs; the Bourse 
Gazette, which looks for guidance to the Ministry of Finance ; and 
the Russkia Viedomosti, which is the principal exponent of the 
views of the Russian Liberals. In short, it is not too much to 
say that the appearance of these articles is likely to mark an epoch 
in the history of the war, and to exercise a strong influence upon 
its future conduct, and possibly upon its conclusion. 

Military experts in this country and in America have so gene- 
rally expressed themselves in a sense favourable to the Japanese 
that the possibility of Russia’s final victory has hardly been seriously 
discussed. In Russia, notwithstanding the bitter disappointment 
caused by the repeated disasters that have befallen the Russian 
arms, both on sea and land, the prevailing opinion has hitherto 
been that in the end all would be well. The experience of the 
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Boer War has been quoted in support of the belief that Russia 
must ultimately wear down her antagonist, and, though the 
analogy is in all essentials false it has been accepted as satis- 
factory. The war is certainly “unpopular,” but it is very 
doubtful whether its unpopularity is greater than that of many 
other wars which have been carried to a successful conclu- 
sion—than that of the Crimean War in England, for instance ; at 
least, its unpopularity has not affected the courage and devotion 
of the Russian troops in the field, and patriotic feelings have been 
encouraged by the belief that such heroism cannot fail to over- 
come all obstacles. 

Now, however, for the first time since hostilities began, there 
has appeared a detailed and closely-reasoned review of the whole 
situation, setting forth clearly and forcibly the immense strategic 
difficulties which it involves. Captain Klado’s articles have evi- 
dently come as a revelation to the Russian public; and as they are 
eagerly discussed, not only in thecapitals but in theprovinces, theit 
effect is likely to increase rather than to diminish. As a professor 
at the Naval Academy, and as the chief of the military section 
of the staff of the whole Pacific fleet, he speaks with authority 
on the technical details of naval warfare ; and the close relations 
in which he has stood to Admiral Skrydloff and Admiral Rozhest- 
vensky, whose views he is believed to represent, lend additional 
force to his arguments. Russia is a country of surprises, and 
the astonishing thing about these articles is not so much that the 
Admiralty should have tardily decided to punish their author 
with disciplinary arrest, as that an officer in his position should 
have been permitted to write them atall. Captain Klado himself 
fully admits that he has taken an extreme step, only to be justi- 
fied by his profound conviction of the urgent need of an appeal 
to public opinion in a matter which closely concerns the vital 
interests of the nation. His plea, however, has been generally 
admitted, and it is clear that:the charge preferred against him of 
“distorting the facts” is but little credited. 

Captain Klado’s desire and intention being to create a strong 
feeling in favour of the immediate despatch of reinforcements to 
Admiral Rozhestvensky, he endeavours to show, first, that this is 
absolutely necessary, and, secondly, that it is quite within the 
bounds of possibility. 

As a preliminary to proving the first point he points out that 
only through the recovery of the command of the sea is there any 

hope that Russia will be able to bring the war to a satisfactory 
conclusion. The belief that this end may be achieved by means 
of successes on land is, he declares, fundamentally unsound, and 
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the expectation of such successes has been frustrated at every 
step by the fact that the command of the sea is in Japanese hands, 
If there had been Russian, instead of Japanese, gunboats on the 
Ya-lu, the passage of that river might have been successfully 
defended. The “impregnable” lines at Nan-shan were stormed 
in fourteen hours because the Japanese warships were able to 
attack them in flank, and the loss of this position entailed the 
evacuation of Dalny. Finally, the long-contemplated scheme of 
an invasion of Korea from Vladivostok had to be renounced 
because General Linevitch recognised the impossibility of pro- 
visioning his army except from the sea, and the great danger 
to which such a force would have been exposed by a descent 
of Japanese troops in its rear, Compared with the failure of 
the Port Arthur Fleet to free itself from its hopeless position, the 
battles of Liao-yang and of the Sha-ho may be regarded as mere 
incidents; but the deplorable and unaccountable return of 
Admiral Prince Ukhtomsky on August 10 “marks a tendency 
towards failure in the whole campaign, which can only be 
counteracted by a great, nay, a Titanic, effort to recover the 
command of the sea.” 

The baselessness of all hopes that the balance may be redressed 
by any other means than the co-operation of the fleet, says Captain 
Klado, may be shown by a consideration of the most favourable 
results that are to be expected from the success of the armies 
under General Kuropatkin’s command. The Siberian railway is 
not capable of supporting permanently an army of more than 
400,000 men in Manchuria, and Marshal Oyama can certainly, 
in case of necessity, dispose of an equally numerous force. He 
cannot be dislodged from his present position except by strategic 
turning movements extending over a wide area, which General 
Kuropatkin cannot undertake unless he possesses a numerical 
preponderance such as there appears to be no probability of his 
obtaining. 

Let it be assumed, however, that all difficulties are overcome 
and that the Russian army once more occupies Southern Man- 
churia from Ying-kau to the Ya-lu, and the Liau-tung peninsula 
as far as Kin-chau. Presuming that the Russian offensive begins 
in December this result might conceivably be attained towards 
June 1905. What next? Port Arthur will have to be retaken, for 
it cannot be expected that it will hold out so long without assist- 
ance ; and the Japanese must be followed into Korea. Both 
these tasks, however, are beyond the powers of the Russian army 
without the aid of the fleet, even if it proves possible to raise its 
numbers considerably beyond 400,000. 
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Operations on a large scale against Port Arthur would neces- 
sitate the separation of some 70,000 or 100,000 men from the 
field army, and before any attempt could be made to attack the 
fortress the Japanese would have to be expelled from their lines 
at Kin-chau. Although this position was captured by the Japanese 
in fourteen hours that result was due altogether to the assistance 
of the fleet, which, ev hypothesi, the Russians will be without. 
Assuming, however, that at immense cost they succeed in retaking 
it, they will be confronted by the still more difficult problem of 
capturing Port Arthur, which may be stated thus: If General 
Stéssel, without any assistance from the sea, was able to hold 
out for upwards of seven months against General Nogi, how 
long may the Japanese be expected to do so when their fleet may 
be used for both offensive and defensive purposes ? The solution 
to that problem may be found by referring to the successful and 
finally triumphant defence of Gibraltar by Sir George Elliott. 

The prospects of an invasion of Korea are hardly more favour- 
able. In order to accomplish it the army would be obliged 
to advance some 200 or 300 miles from its base, the railway, by 
bad mountain roads, encumbered by provisions and munitions 
of war. But the long line of communications would not be 
the only difficulty. The route by which the advance must be 
made is in the immediate neighbourhood of the sea, and is fre- 
quently cut by rivers navigable for small vessels armed with quick- 
fring guns. On its flank lies the Gulf of Lian-tung. An enemy 
holding command of the sea would therefore be in a position to 
threaten the army continually in flank and rear, and the fear of 
such attacks would necessitate the assignment of very considerable 
forces for the special purpose of meeting them. These difficul- 
ties are so formidable that they render the success of such an 
undertaking practically impossible. 

Here the question involuntarily presents itself, “ What must be 
the’end of the war in such conditions?” The end will be that 
Russia must leave in the hands of the Japanese the Kwang-tung 
peninsula, with Port Arthur and Dalny, and allow them perfect 
freedom to do as they please in Korea. If, in addition, the Japa- 
nese occupy Sakhalin, Kamchatka, and the Commander Islands, 
which are valuable for their fisheries, Russia, being deprived of 
the command of the sea, canj do nothing to prevent the loss of 
those territories. 

Such being, in Captain Klado’s opinion, the most that can be 
looked for even from a brilliantly successful land campaign, the 
importance of Admiral Rozhestvensky’s adventure hardly needs to 
be emphasised. His victory would transfer to Russia the immense 
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advantage now possessed by the Japanese in virtue of their com- 
mand of the sea, and her final triumph could only be a question 
of time. Defeat, on the other hand, involving the necessity of 
sheltering helplessly in the harbour of Vladivostok, would be 
tantamount to the loss of the whole campaign. Since, then, such 
great issues are at stake it is essential to inquire whether every- 
thing has been done to ensure the‘attainment of the object with 
which the Baltic fleet was sent out. That object was not merely 
the relief of Port Arthur, but the} defeat of Admiral Togo in a 
general engagement ; for, though the mere presence of a hostile 
naval force in Far Eastern waters would seriously embarrass the 
Japanese and constitute a menace to their supremacy, it is not 
enough for Russia to dispute the command of the sea ; she must 
gain undisputed control of it, if the war is to be concluded in the 
ouly manner consistent with her interests and her honour. 

In estimating the comparative strength of the opposing forces 
Captain Klado protests vehemently against the tendency, which 
he observes too frequently among his fellow countrymen, to rely 
largely upon chance, and to assume that chance will always be in 
their own favour. He therefore credits the Japanese with all the 
vessels which are not actually known to have been lost, including 
the Yashima, and declines to make deductions for damages that 
may—or may not—have been inflicted on Admiral Togo’s and 
Admiral Kamimura’s ships in the course of their engagements 
with the Port Arthur Fleet and the Vladivostok squadron. Pro- 
ceeding on this basis he comes to the conclusion that the relative 
values of the armoured ships at the disposal of Admiral Togo 
and Admiral Rozhestvensky respectively, are as eighteen to ten ; 
in protected cruisers the Japanese superiority is fully two to one ; 
and in torpedo-craft three, or even four, to one. This serious 
disparity permits at most a lope that Admiral Rozhestvensky may 
gain some initial success over the Japanese fleet, instead of the 
assurance of victory that ought to be, and, in Captain Klado’s 
opinion, might have been his. It is on the statements made with 
regard to this matter that the charge of “ distorting the facts” is 
based. 

A third squadron might have been ready to sail at the present 
moment. Its unreadiness must be attributed partly to the falla- 
cious argument that Russia cannot venture to denude herself of 
all her vessels in the Baltic in view of the possibility of complica- 
tions with other European Powers, and partly to want of insight 
and vigour. The detention of any vessels for the first of these 
reasons is indefensible; for, in the case of a conflict with either 
England or Germany, they would be useless for the proper pur- 
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poses of a fleet, and could do nothing but take refuge under the 
guns of Kronstadt; besides which it is scarcely reasonable for 
Russia to refuse to exert all her naval strength in a life and death 
struggle with a present and actual enemy owing to apprehensions 
the realisation of which should be avoided by diplomatic means 
even at the cost of temporary concessions. How little the Govern- 
ment realised the importance of sending the strongest possible 
force with Admiral Rozhestvensky is shown by the fact that when 
the first division of the Second Pacific Squadon had left, thousands 
of workmen were dismissed from the northern yards. In reply 
to the statement made by the naval authorities that if Admiral 
Rozhestvensky did not take a larger force with him, it was because 
he did not ask for it, Captain Klado says in a letter to the editor 
of the Russ, that when he left Vladivostok in August he was com- 
missioned by “those to whom this decision naturally belongs” to 
beg that the largest possible reinforcements should be sent to 
support Admiral Rozhestvensky, and that, as early as last April, 
the commander of the fleet (Admiral Skrydloff), who had then 
just been appointed, requested that all the vessels now destined 
to form a Third Squadron should be prepared for active service. 

Captain Klado does not share the opinion that the defence of 
Port Arthur will necessitate a revision of the views of British 
naval experts with regard to the value of fortified naval bases. 
He recognises that the real object of the Japanese has been to 
destroy or capture the fleet, and that only with that end in view 
have they sacrificed so many lives. The strategy which has con- 
demned the Russian vessels to remain shut up in the harbour he 
regards as proof of the fact that the Russians have hitherto quite 
failed to understand the role that a fleet ought to play. “It is 
not,” he says, “ because our fleet is useless, but because we do 
not understand the use of it, that we are not a naval people.” 
Nothing but a most profound misconception of the relative 
importance of a fortress and a fleet could have caused the Russian 
commanders to deprive the fleet of many of its guns for the 
benefit of the shore defences, To such an extent was this error 
carried that when Admiral Ukhtomsky made his ill-starred sortie 
on the roth of August he left a considerable number of the guns 
of the fleet behind him. 


From the moment that it became evident that Port Arthur did not provide 
the First Pacific Squadron with a sufficiently safe and secure refuge, where it 
could await the arrival of the Second Squadron, the fleet, should either have 
steamed to another, more secure port, namely, Vladivostok, or, if the Japanese 
energetically resisted such an attempt, it should have fought desperately, to 
the last gun and the last shell, in order, even at the cost of its own annihilation, 
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so far to weaken the Japanese fleet as to secure for the Second Squadron the 
possibility of obtaining the command of thesea. But this was not done—why, 
we shall not at present inquire ; it is a matter that belongs to history. We 
shall, therefore, content ourselves by asserting that, taking into account the 
considerations which we have urged already (as to the vé/e of the fleet), not a 
single gun should have been removed from the squadron before it had fought 
with the Japanese. . . . Fortified naval bases were not intended to deprive a 
fleet of its last resources for their own benefit ; and if Port Arthur now falls, 
how bitter will be the reflection that our fleet has been sacrificed uselessly, 
while the Japanese fleet remains intact, and, consequently, in a position to 
reduce to impotence our Second Squadron also. The bare thought of such a 
disaster is terrible. 


The article in which Captain Klado raises the question of the 
Black Sea Fleet is incontestably the weakest of the series, although 
by reason of its significance from an international point of view 
it has received a disproportionate amount of attention, due partly 
to the vehement leading articles in which the Novoe Vremya has 
since continued to develop the same theme. There is, however, 
no likelihood that the question will be seriously raised at present ; 
and the Russ has pointed out in a moderate and weighty article 
that, apart from the other difficulties which Russia would bring 
upon herself by a violation of the treaty, it would be a very 
serious matter for her if the Straits were henceforward to be open 
to the warships of other Mediterranean Powers, which would be 
the natural corollary of their being opened to the Black Sea 
Fleet. 

It has been said above that these articles are likely to mark an 
epoch in the history of the war. In one respect they have already 
done so, for their immediate effect has been to arouse public 
opinion, which had hitherto maintained a somewhat indifferent 
attitude towards the measures taken by the Government, to a 
lively consciousness of the critical stage which the war has 
reached, and to the necessity of taking a more active part in pro- 
viding for the national defence. It is doubtful whether, in spite 
of the teaching of Captain Mahan, the speeches of the First Lord 
ef the Admiralty. and the masterly articles of the military corres- 
pondent of the Times during the present war, the fundamental 
principles of naval strategy have yet been fully appreciated even in 
England. It is certain that they have not yet been completely 
grasped in our Colonies. It is, therefore, scarcely surprising if the 
illusion has been hitherto cherished in Russia that the “strong 
battalions” in Northern Manchuria will eventually overwhelm the 
Japanese. The gallant defence of Port Arthur has aroused a 
sentimental enthusiasm which has blinded the Russian public to 
the fact that once the fleet is destroyed the possession of the 
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fortress will become a matter of comparative indifference, and can 
have no great influence upon the ultimate issue of the war. From 
this point of view history has yet to pronounce its final verdict 
on General Stdssel’s leadership. Captain Klado’s detailed and 
searching analysis of the strategical situation, which in all essentials 
agrees with the conclusions long since arrived at by the best 
critics in this country, has evidently modified the indolent 
optimism which has prevailed among the great mass of the Russian 
people, for, like ourselves, the Rusians have great belief in their 
powers of “ muddling through.” 

The result, then, so far, of Captain Klado’s articles has been to 
create a firm resolve to send to the Far East the reinforcements 
which are required to secure to Admiral Rozhestvensky that 
preponderance over the forces of Admiral Togo which will 
enable him to regain the command of the sea. But if he fails in 
spite of all, what then? It is at least possible that the Japanese, 
when they have once secured their true object by the total de- 
struction of the Port Arthur Fleet, may be content to convert the 
siege into a blockade, partly because the fortress will no longer be 
worth any great sacrifice of life, partly in order that Admiral 
Rozhestvensky, obeying its “fatal attraction,” may hasten on to 
face Admiral Togo before he receives all or any of the reinforce- 
ments which he has been promised. Can it be supposed that if 
Admiral Rozhestvensky is defeated the Russians, now that their 
eyes are opened, will consent to continue indefinitely a struggle the 
hopelessness of which without the command of the sea has been 
pointed out to them so clearly? Again and again in the course 
of his articles, Captain Klado raises the question of the possibility 
of defeat, and again and again he refuses to face it, declaring that 
such black thoughts cannot be entertained, and that the best and 
only way to banish them is to lay hand to the work of reinforce- 
ment, in order that victory may be secured. For the moment the 
Russians are inspired by his enthusiasm, and his popularity in 
St. Petersburg is due to the conviction produced by his arguments, 
and to the sympathy felt for aman who has risked his professional 
career from patriotic motives, for it is impossible to study his 
articles without being convinced of the writer’s good faith. But 
if this last effort to secure the command of the sea again results 
in failure, then the arguments demonstrating the futility of an 
indefinite continuation of the struggle on Jand will recur to men’s 
minds, and a strong current of feeling in favour of peace may be 
expected to set in. It is probable that in such circumstances the 
Russian Government also would recognise the necessity of yielding 
to the logic of facts. “First take Sevastopol,” said Gortchakoff 
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to the representatives of the Powers at Vienna in 1855. The 
equivalent to the fall of Sevastopol in this case would be the final 
defeat of the Russians at sea. Even if the Government was still 
obdurate it could not long persist in prolonging hostilities in face 
of a general desire for peace. A distinction must be drawn 
between an “ unpopular ” war and a war of which the nation is 
heartily sick and weary, and from which it can no longer see any 
object to beattained. Moreover, it is to be expected that France 
will exercise strong pressure to bring about the same result. 
She cannot afford to see the Biindnissfahigkeit of her ally con- 
tinually sapped by a process of bleeding to death ; and Russia, on 
her part, will scarcely turn a deaf ear to the urgent counsels of 
an ally so loyal and so chivalrous as France has proved herself 
to be. 

Advice of a different kind will, no doubt, be forthcoming from 
another quarter, but the assurances of Germany’s goodwill and 
the proofs of her ultra-benevolent neutrality which have been 
lavished upon Russia during the present war have not produced 
quite so strong a conviction of German friendship as was desired 
in Berlin. One of Captain Klado’s arguments in favour of a bold 
policy in regard to the Black Sea Fleet is that “Germany, who is 
obviously eager to urge us in the direction of the Far East, while 
she herself strikes deep root on the Bosphorus,” is not likely to 
raise any objections. Intelligent Russians are not likely to believe 
that her readiness to guarantee the security of their Western 
frontiers, thereby enabling them to despatch their best troops to 
the Far East, is due to disinterested affection on the part of 
Germany. The long period of recueillement to which Russia 
must, in any case, resign herself when peace is concluded, and 
the attention which she will be obliged to devote to problems of 
domestic politics, will not be without their advantages to the 
Emperor William and his advisers, enabling them to consolidate 
their position in the Near East, and, it may be, to economise their 
expenditure on the army for the further strengthening of the 
fleet. It is, however, to be hoped, and, indeed, to be expected, 
that the arguments regarding the preservation of her prestige 
and the inexhaustible nature of her resources, with which Ger- 
many may still endeavour to stiffen the resolution of Russia, will 
be appreciated at their true value. The realisation of the exact 
nature of the problem Russia is attempting to solve in the Far 
East, which has been forced upon the Russian public by Captain 
Klado’s articles, may thus prove to be the first step upon the road 
to peace. A proud nation cannot be expected to come to terms 
with its adversary, even if the quarrel upon which it has em- 
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barked be an ill-advised one, until, in some form or other, the 
conviction is borne in upon it that the evils which must be in- 
curred by continuing the struggle are more intolerable than the 
wound which must inevitably be inflicted upon its amour propre 
by the necessity of making peace on terms which are not its 
own ; but sucha conviction now seems likely to be the result of 
a defeat of Admiral Rozhestvensky’s fleet. 

The exhaustion which will be felt in Russia once the strain of 
the war is over would be no reason for any relaxation of our own 
vigilance in those parts of the world where British and Russian 
interests are involved, or in the efforts which are now being made 
to strengthen our position on the Indian frontier. The life of 
nations is long, and a feeling of deep resentment against 
England unfortunately exists, which was strikingly manifested at 
the time of the North Sea incident. Even the Russian soldier, 
who does not understand why he is sent to fight the Japanese, 
would cheerfully undertake a campaign against “ The English- 
woman ”—the name, dating from Crimean times, by which he 
still refers to this country. The formidable menace of the Oren- 
burg-Tashkent railway may be more vividly realised in the light of 
Prince Hilkoff’s achievements, and it is hardly to be expected 
that any great efforts will be made from Berlin to promote a 
better state of feeling between the two countries, which Germany 
is pleased to speak of as “ traditional enemies.” An understand- 
ing between England and Russia is eminently desirable ; but the 
deep mutual distrust which they feel towards each other, and the 
exasperating follies of the Russian Bureaucracy, whose sus- 
picious and obscurantist policy renders it impossible for 
trustworthy information regarding Russian affairs to reach this 
country, unfortunately render the prospect of such an understand- 
ing remote—a fact which is all the more to be regretted as the 
relations of individual Englishmen and Russians are as a rule of 
the most cordial nature. 

J. GORDON BROWNE. 


IRELAND AND THE FISCAL 
QUESTION 


I DO not intend in this article to argue the question whether 
free importation is the best of all possible systems, or to tilt 
against the doctrine of the “ orthodox ” political economists. If 
the nations of the world formed a great cosmopolis, if even a 
reasonable number of nations accepted the doctrine of Free 
Trade, we probably would have no fiscal question, and there 
would be few found to doubt that the principle of free 
exchange would be the sound and true principle upon which 
the world’s traffic should be conducted. But we have to deal 
with the facts as they exist. We have to acknowledge that 
nations believe in their nationality—that racial cohesion and 
antagonism are becoming stronger and stronger—and that most 
communities consider that the preservation of their own com- 
munity is the first consideration, and that there are peoples 
who hold it as a cardinal principle that questions of policy—of 
nationality—of self-preservation and offensive and defensive 
power are more important than obedience to the laws of 
economic orthodoxy. 

The theory of the Free Traders is, that each country should 
produce only what it is best suited to produce, and that it is 
economic waste to foster the production at home of anything 
which can be procured cheaper from abroad. But suppose 
that one part of the United Kingdom is peculiarly adapted as 
regards the rest of the United Kingdom for agriculture and 
pasture, but that as regards certain foreign countries possessing 
virgin soils and boundless prairies, it is not able to compete on 
equal terms with them, and that it has practically no manufac- 
tures, or any peculiar natural advantages for other forms of 
industry, what is to become of it according to the Free Trade 
theory? Is it to be left to perish ? The theoretic answer is, 
presumably, yes ; and if we are to judge by the history of Ireland 
under fifty years of Free Trade, the practical answer is yes, also. 
But whether this is a wise answer, and a good policy, is a matter 
for statesmen more than economists, and it may possibly occur 
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to them that it is neither politically good nor economically sound 
that one-third of the United Kingdom should be atrophied. 

On looking at the symptoms which have developed in the 
case of Ireland, perhaps Englishmen may perceive that a 
continued régime of what is now termed Free Trade is likely to 
produce a creeping paralysis in England too. When other 
nations bar out English products by hostile tariffs England will 
be subjected to an economic wasting ; she will be compelled to 
produce for foreign trade, not what she is best suited to produce, 
but what it best suits foreign nations she should produce ; she 
must take her trade policy from abroad. Her manufacturing 
policy will be dictated to her. It is not what she can produce, 
but what she is let produce that she must produce, if she is to 
traffic abroad. These are not healthy conditions for England. 
It may be very foolish, very aggravating, and very stupid on the 
part of foreigners to lay embargoes upon free importation from 
England, but, granting all this, the question for English states- 
men and English people to consider is whether such conditions 
do or do not endanger their national welfare, and it may help 
them to arrive at a conclusion upon this all-important problem 
if they will look across St. George’s Channel and see what has 
been occurring for fifty years back in Ireland, under the un- 
restricted importation and restricted exportation system. 

Ireland was a mere pawn in the great party game of the late 
forties, and in 1853, when was initiated the existing fiscal 
system—a system which was established in the then apparent 
interests of the English manufacturers, but which has depleted 
Ireland of her capital and weighed her down to such an extent 
that, as two of the greatest champions of Free Trade in England, 
Lord Farrer and Lord Welby, lately found in the famous and 
now neglected Financial Relations Report, she is overtaxed, in 
comparison of her relative resources with Great Britain, by 
nearly £3,000,000 per annum as the result of the present fiscal 
arrangements, the sacred character of which it is still hetero- 
doxy and heresy, and was lately nearly high treason, to attack, 

Is Ireland a civilised country? Is Ireland within the influence 
of one of the leading countries of the world? All Irishmen 
would be insulted if they were told that Ireland is not a civilised 
country, and all Englishmen would be insulted if you told 
them Ireland could not be within the influence of one of the 
leading countries of the world. And yet, on the purest principles 
of political economy as enunciated by one of its clearest and 
best exponents, Ireland cannot be a civilised country, if what 
John Stuart Mill says is correct, when he lays it down that: 

Whatever may be the other changes which the economy of society is destined 
to undergo, there is one actually in progress, concerning which there can be no 
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dispute. In the leading countries of the world and in all others, as they come 
within the influence of those leading countries, there is at least one progressive 
movement, which continues with little interruption from year to year, and from 
generation to generation: a progress in wealth, and advancement in what is 
called material prosperity. All the nations which we are accustomed to call 
civilised increase gradually in production and population, and there is no reason 
to doubt not only that these nations will for some time continue to increase, 
but that most of the other nations of the world, including some not yet founded, 
will successively enter on the same career.—J. S. Mill, Political Economy, 
People’s Edition, p. 421. 

Increase of population and increase of production—these are 
the credentials of a progressive and civilised community. Is 
Ireland judged by such a standard, civilised or progressive? The 
population of Ireland has dropped by 3,716,000 since 1841 ; 
the population of Scotland has doubled in that period. Surely 
on the barest principles of economics something is wrong with 
a system which, in the face of unexampled progress in every 
other civilised nation on the surface of the globe, finds Ireland, 
in the era of Free Trade, suffering a reduction of her popula- 
tion from 8,000,000 to 4,500,000. 


The view is commonly held [writes Mr. Charles Booth] that in general well- 
being Ireland has enormously improved since the famine. No evidence of this 
improvement is to be found in the Census Occupation returns, which, on the 
contrary, point to the demoralisation of industry likely to be the cause, as well 
as the consequence of poverty and waning trade, and certain to be the source 
of political discontent. I know that figures may be, and are drawn from bank 
deposits and other returns which seem to tell a different story. I shall not 
attempt to reconcile this conflict of evidence. To do so weuld be beyond the 
scope of this paper. I can only state the conclusions to which the census 
returns point. 

In the picture of desolation which the Irish figures afford, there seems little 
room for delusion. When industries decay, those who have been supported by 
them cling to their employment as long as possible; and the numbers given 
include many who no longer find a living in what they profess to do. 


In such 
a case the facts are assuredly worse than the figures disclose.* 


Mr. Winston Churchill lectured, last winter before the Institute 
of Bankers in Dublin, on Ireland and the Fiscal Question. His 
matter was no less entertaining than his manner. He assured 
them that Ireland flourished, and would continue to flourish, 
under the existing Free Trade tariff, and that Ireland would not 
gain in having her industries protected from foreign com- 
petition, for they were not affected by foreign competition, and 
did not need protecting from it ; in fact, that all is well and 
flourishing, and that Free Trade had been, and would be, the 
summum bonum for the Hibernians. But here are a few facts: 


* “The Occupations of the People of the United Kingdom,” a paper read by 
Mr. Booth before the Royal Statistical Society. Reprinted in part in Jre/and, 
Industrial and Agricultural, p. 64. 
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In 1841 there were 80,000 people in Ireland engaged in the 
woollen cloth manufacture; they have dropped decade by 
decade to 5300 in 1901. There were 135,000 engaged in the 
linen manufacture in 1841 ; they dropped to 77,400 in rgot. 
The last Census Report states that, in 1891, 129,884 persons 
were employed in the production and distribution of textile 
fabrics. They had dropped to 109,588 in 1901—a decline of 
154 per cent. in ten years. “ Looking (the Commissioners say) 
at the principal textile manufactures, we find that by far the 
most important in the country, the flax and linen industry, has 
lost over 17,000, or nearly one-fifth of its workers, while those 
engaged in the woollen manufacture have suffered a corre 
sponding reduction.” Bootmakers have fallen off 25 per cent 
in ten years. Sawyers, coopers, tallow manufacturers, every 
trade almost has suffered a diminution of employers and 
employees. The only encouraging features are 2000 of an 
increase in shipbuilders and 1500 in lacemakers. 

In 1896 Lord Farrer and Lord Welby, among the first finan- 
cial authorities in England, two of the strongest champions of 
Free Trade, and the most able exponents of Cobdenite doctrine, 
reported as regards Ireland as follows: 


The population has, in the last fifty years, diminished from about 8,000,000 
about 4,500,000, whilst the population of Great Britain has nearly doubled 
There can be little doubt that one reason of this difference is that the means of 
subsistence in Ireland have remained comparatively stationary, while those of 
Great Britain have enormousiy increased. As regards manufactures, the total 
number of persons employed in manufacture decreased between 1841 and 1891 
by 61 per cent., the decrease in population during the same period being 
42 per cent. The fiscal reforms which were so advantageous to Great 
Britain were not equally advantageous to Ireland. The policy of those 
reforms consisted in taking off Custom and Excise duties which burdened 
manufacture and which excluded foreign articles of food and raw materials. 
This policy was obviously more beneficial to a country like Great Britain, which 
possesses large manufactures and which imports a large quantity of its food, 
than to a country like Ireland, which possesses few manufactures, and which in 
general produces more food than it consumes.* 


The result has been so disastrous to Ireland that Mr. 
Gladstone, the greatest of Free Trade Chancellors, had to rele- 
gate to Saturn the principles of political economy in dealing 
with Ireland as a politician, and now, as the result of Free Trade 
theories, we find we have no such thing in practice as Free 
Trade in Irish life; we have paternalism in land sales; pro- 
tection in tenure contracts; prohibition in the foreign cattle 
trade. 

It is an indisputable fact that Ireland has been, and is, racing 
back in population and in productiveness, and it is impossible 


* Financial Relations Report, p. 46. 
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for any man acquainted with the facts to say that her economic 
condition under a Free Trade policy of fifty years is a sound 
one. Politically or socially, a policy of depletion should not be 
sacrosanct. 

We may admit that Irelana’s condition is theoretically an 
absolutely sound one on the rigid application of Free Trade 
doctrines. Her land is not as productive as the virgin soils of 
America, therefore it is economically wasteful to grow anything 
in Ireland that can be more cheaply grown in America. It is 
economically unsound that any one should pay more for Irish 
goods than he would pay for the same class of goods made 
abroad; therefore, if Germany and America are foolish 
enough (as it is termed) to tax themselves by bounties or high 
protective duties, and enable their manufacturers to undersell 
our manufacturers, the Irish or British buyer would be very 
foolish on politico-economic principles to keep up home manu- 
facturers ; and he ought, economically, to look with equanimity 
on the extinction of the Irish woollen and linen trades. 
Economically speaking, the closing of a woollen mill on the 
Suir or the Shannon is nothing to the buyer of a tweed suit, but 
does it not, after all, make a great social and financial difference 
to the little town or village that hears no more the whirr of the 
spindles nor sees the trooping men and girls going to and fro 
to their daily work in the Irish town? Extend the process all 
over Ireland; does it benefit Ireland as Ireland? Has it 
benefited Great Britain? They have gone, it is true theoreti- 
cally, to a more productive field of labour, but actually they 
have gone to swell the great emigrant throngs that leave Ireland 
denuded and desolate and decadent, and the United Kingdom 
poorer in a sturdy, intelligent, healthy and fighting race. 

Ireland has fulfilled her destiny under the Free Trade régime. 
There were no mistakes in the mind of Peel and his con- 
federates when they introduced the legislation of 1846. He 
anticipated the loss to Ireland, and as a compensation he turned 
the Constabulary into an Imperial force, and paid it out of the 
Imperial Exchequer ; and then, and thus Ireland got her police 
and lost her trade. The anticipations were true. Is the result 
good ? Is it politically wise, and is it socially sound to keep up 
a fiscal system which must, if continued, turn Ireland into a 
second-rate cattle ranche? Is it true policy to let Ireland 
become a sheep run? 

Lord Salisbury in 1864 said in the House of Commons : 


The Chief Secretary has acknowledged one fact that no delusion an alter: 
he has acknowledged the fact that the population of Ireland is draining away 
year by year, that those who in any future complication in which this country 
may be involved would be looked to to fight her battles, are going away at the 
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rate of an army a year, but too often, I fear, to fall into the ranks of our most 
bitter and determined enemies. But the Chief Secretary tells you with much 
frankness, “I admit human beings are diminishing, but at all events sheep are 
multiplying,” and as he congratulates himself with the thought that the produce 
of Ireland in future days is to be what it has been in the past, he no doubt looks 
forward to a period more peaceable and more comfortable for himself when it 
will be sheep and not Irishmen over which he will have to rule. 


This was said after fifteen years’ experience of Free Trade, and 
it, after all, is still the question—Do you want sheep in Ireland, 
or do you want men? If the true policy is “sheep,” stick to 

the present tariff ; if the true policy is “men,” change it. 
Weigh out your Irishmen—Free Fooders—and tell how many 
shillings in the quarter of foreign grain, how many pence in the 
hundredweight of your imported beef was the worth of the men 
: of Dublin, Connaught, and Enniskillen, who stormed the heights 
| beyond the Tugela, and held the fortunes of the Empire safe, 
not only then, but countless times “in your brief Island’s story.” 
It has been recently asserted that the Income Tax returns 
show the increasing prosperity of Ireland. It is quite true 


—_ 


° that the amount of Income Tax raised in Ireland has been in- 
t i creased. For instance, in 1893 it was £641,258, and in 1903 
e : it was £1,243,314. But then we paid at 7d.in the pound, 
C while 15d. in the pound was paid in 1903. But this by the 
9 way. The real facts are these : the total value of property and 
i profits assessed in Ireland fell from £27,309,714 in 1893 to 
it £24,439,941 in 1900 (the last year for which the figures are 
“ available), a drop of nearly three million pounds in eight years. 
y The funds taxed dropped from £723,000 to £616,000, and 
d incomes under Schedule D by no less a sum than £1,100,000 
- : —from £9,476,452 to £8,367,847. This is evidence of a 
decadence unparalleled in the three kingdoms. If England is 
es not satisfied because her progress is not rapid enough, ought 
- Ireland to be satisfied when it is not to progress, but to retro- 
le gression, her pathway trends? 
od i Almost any change of fiscal policy would benefit Ireland ; 
he : be it a policy for Revenue or for Retaliation or for Protection. 
os Assume that there should be no taxation on food-stuffs, but 
alt a tariff on manufactured imports only. What would be the 


up effect on Ireland? The basis of taxation would be widened, 


be and any widening of it would benefit Ireland, for under the 
nd present fiscal system Ireland is discriminated against. Under 

this system (1) a small number of articles are selected for taxa- 

tion—chiefly tea, produced in India; spirits and beer, made at 
er : home, and tobacco ; (2) these selected articles, tea, tobacco, 
way and spirits, happen to be largely consumed in Ireland ; 
gee (3) when an increase of revenue from time to time has been 
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required the number of taxable articles has not been increased, 
but the taxes on the few articles already taxed has been raised, 
with the result, to quote Lord Farrer and Lord Welby again, 
“that the taxation of Ireland arising from taxes on commodities 
is 76 per cent. as against 53 per cent. arising from the taxes 
on the same commodities in Great Britain.”* The Irish poor 
are greater tea-drinkers and perhaps greater smokers than 
the English, and as Lord Farrer and Lord Welby put it, “ the 
taxes on tea, and spirits, and tobacco, which are consumed by 
the poorer classes, fall with much greater severity on Ireland, 
which contains a large proportion of these classes, than on Great 
Britain.” Therefore, if a revenue is gained by the taxation 
whether for revenue or protection of other imports into the 
United Kingdom, it will enable a reduction of the taxation of 
tea and tobacco to be made, and the direct gain to Ireland from 
such reduction will be proportionally much greater than to 
England. The labouring classes, too, of England would 
similarly benefit more by such widening of taxation as com- 
pared with the wealthier classes. An example of a recent fiscal 
arrangement illustrates the beneficial effect of a change of 
tariff on Ireland. The export duty on coal, which brings in 
now a substantial revenue, does not fall as to rd. per annum on 
Ireland ; and Sir Michael Hicks Beach, in imposing it, stated 
that one of its recommendations was that Ireland would not 
be burdened at all by it. Similarly there could be but few im- 
port duties newly imposed which would hit Ireland. The effect, 
however, of the existing Free Trade system of taxation per head 
on the Irish individual taxpayer is startling. In 1851 the 
Irishman was taxed 13s. 11d. per head; in 1893 he was taxed 
£1 8s. rod. per head ; in 1903 he was taxed {2 6s. 3d.; and 
this during a period of which Mr. Childers, late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, reported it to be “a fact that, while the number, 
wealth, and productive power of the British population is con- 
stantly and rapidly increasing, that of the Irish population has 
been almost stationary and unprogressive ; and as some believe, 
the collective wealth and productive power as well as the 
population of Ireland has been actually as well as relatively 
declining.” Ireland under Free Trade has the lowest birth- 
rate, and by far the lowest marriage-rate of the three kingdoms. 
The births in England are 1 in 32, in Ireland 1 in 43 of the 
population ; the marriages 1 in 137 in England and 1 in 211 
in Ireland. Whatever may be said about England, there can 
be little doubt that any change of the present fiscal system 
would tend to benefit Ireland. It would be impossible to hit 
it harder than the present “ Free Food ” system does, for it is 
“ Financial Relations Report. 
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the great Irish articles of consumption that are the most heavily 
taxed, and the burden falls disproportionately on her directly 
and indirectly. 

But to turn to another aspect of the case: Mr, Churchill told 
his hearers that “such manufactures as Ireland produces are 
almost entirely unaffected by foreign competition ” ; and that, 
among others, “the linen trade is quite untouched by German 
or American competition, fair or unfair.” Mr. Churchill may 
have some inspired knowledge of the linen trade, but most 
people would prefer the authority of Sir R. Lloyd Patterson, of 
Belfast, when he writes in British Industries and Free Trade, one 
of the latest Free Trade publications, edited by Mr. Harold Cox, 
the Secretary of the Cobden Club, as follows : 

A difficulty the linen trade has been confronted with is the serious rise in 
foreign tariffs since 1870. The custom duties of the United States, of France, and 
of Germany, the three most important customers for Irish yarns and linen, have 
been increased by about 50 per cent, while Russia has imposed duties so high as 
to be prohibitive to the lower and medium grades which come into competition 
with similar articles manufactured in that country. 

The duties charged in France, Belgium, Germany, and Austria enable those 
countries to establish and maintain flax spinning mills in a way they could not 
have done had the industry not been protected there in its infancy. The 
markets of those countries are, therefore, now to a large extent closed against 
us, but we are still able to meet them when we meet on equal terms on neutral 
ground. 

It should be remembered that the Irish linen trade was 
itself the child of a protective policy of Strafford. Again he 
writes ; 

The manufacture of linen thread has long been an important branch of the 
flax industry, giving employment to a large number of operatives in several 
extensive concerns in the three kingdoms. The export branch, however, of 
the thread business is by no means what it was. High tariffs in the United 
States put an end to that, the result being that the principal makers of linen 
thread have established their own thread works in the States, importing their 
flax dressed ready for use from the parent works in this country. 

Again he says : 

The fall in values in the export of linen manufactures of all kinds from the 
United Kingdom shows a gradual decline for the last thirty years, except in 
1902. In ten years from 1830 to 1900 they dropped from £5,836,019 to 

£5,020,299. 

The Board of Trade returns show that the imports of linen 
manufactured goods (not yarns) into the United Kingdom 
leaped up in the last three years from £590,000 in 1900 to 
£683,000 in 1902. France exported to the United Kingdom 
in the year 1892 linen manufactured goods to the value of 
£98,935, and in the year 1902 similar goods to the value of 
£187,948. Germany exported to us in the year 1902 linen 
goods manufactured to the value of £81,790, in the year 1902 
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these had increased to £224,414. In the face of these facts, 
is it not rubbish for Mr. Churchill to tell us that “ Ireland has 
such a monopoly of the linen trade that no competition, fair 
or unfair, can interfere with her position ?”’ 

Every one in Ireland knows how the milling trade has been 
hit by free flour importation, and how even the trivial corn-tax 
of a shilling a quarter, lately imposed and recklessly abandoned, 
greatly benefited the Irish milling trade and the farming classes, 
To quote another Free Trade authority, Mr. Andrew Low, of 
Glasgow, writing in the same volume from the British point of 
view, but the passage applies @ fortiori to Ireland : 

When Sir Michael Hicks Beach imposed the import tax of 3d. per hundred 
on wheat he was advised that the proportionate tax on imported flour should be 
sd. This was accordingly done. The result was that the profits were shown 
to amount to about 3s. per ton on British milled corn, and even this small 
advantage certainly enabled millers to increase their production materially 
during the year the corn-tax was in operation. This, however, necessarily 
involved the production of a larger quantity of offals. As the home market for 
this class of cattle-food is not capable of great expansion, an outlet had to be 
found for a larger quantity than usual in the Baltic countries, especially 
Denmark, where there is always a large demand for dairy offals at low prices. 
Denmark in 1900 imported 670,000 cwt. of British mill offals, and in 1902, 
1,106,000 cwt. 

What the home benefit to farmers in England and Ireland was 
there are no figures to show, but there is no doubt whatever 
that it was most substantial. The last Quarterly Journal of the 
Irish Department of Agriculture and Technical Industries urges 
strongly on the Irish farmer the necessity of fattening more of 
his cattle at home. What could be more conducive to this 
than the production and distribution at cheap rates in Ireland 
of mill offals? And, touching on the question of the cattle 
trade, it is well to refer to another startling statement of Mr. 
Churchill when he said: “Irish fields are chiefly used for the 
breeding of stock for the English markets, and the Irish cattle 
trade in store cattle suffers from no competition and is prac- 
tically a monopoly. All the protection in the world would not 
make it more secure. It supplies the whole home demand 
and is steadily extending.” Why is ita monopoly? Because 
it is absolutely a protected industry! It depends on the 
strictest prohibition, under the guise of security against foot 
and mouth disease, of the importation of Canadian and foreign 
stores, and on the regulations which enforce the slaughter of 
cattle within ten days of being landed in Great Britain from a 
foreign port. The Journal of the Agricultural Department says, 
“the trade is very precarious, it is rendered possible only by the 
immunity of our cattle from contagious disease.” Withdraw 
those prohibitions and the Irish store cattle trade is swept to 
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destruction. It is from the United States that at present the 
live cattle trade competition chiefly assails Ireland. Canada 
comes next, but a long way behind. The rest of the world is 
nowhere. Exportation has recently ceased from Argentina 
owing to the regulations. In 1902 the Board of Trade returns 
show £1,751,000 worth of live animals for food imported 
from Canada and £6,507,000 from the United States. In 
1901, 405,000 cattle came from the States and 88,000 from 
Canada, while from Ireland 613,000 were imported into Great 
Britain. Is it to be imagined that a tariff, however small, 
imposed upon the American, even if not imposed on Canadian 
cattle, would not benefit Ireland and stimulate what isso much 
required for the country, namely, the bome feeding and fatten- 
ing of Irish stock, accompanied by a rotation of tillage on 
lands now devoted to feeding stores—lands which would be 
far better employed in a mixed system of tillage and pasture ? 
The many and varied features of this question from the Irish 
point of view deserve a treatment far different to that which 
one can venture even to outline in an article such as this. In 
the face of the facts, can any one doubt that a great change is 
required in the interests of Ireland from the tariff system 
under which she has been steadily sinking in the scale of 
nations ? 

Is Ireland worth preserving? That is the question.  Irish- 
men will give but one answer—yYes ; but Englishmen, should 
not they answer also Yes? All Ireland is soon to be given 
in pawn to the Imperial Treasury for the advances to be made 
to purchase out her fee simple. One security alone exists— 
the agricultural prosperity of this land; something that will 
stimulate and promote her agriculture must be done if the 
Land Act advances are to be secured, England’s financial 
interest will require some change in the system which is killing 
the chief Irish industry. There are, at any one time, only four 
months’ food supply in the United Kingdom. On the mere 
ground of defence alone, when prices will at the first gunshot 
bound up to famine rates, would it not be well to encourage 
agriculture and tillage in these kingdoms by a duty, small 
though it be, but such as at least will be some insurance for 
national safety, should we for a moment lose the command of 
the sea? Would it not be, as a mere matter of precaution, 
well to give some incentive to the first of national industries ? 
There are greater things than cheapness. There is prosperity and 
population. There is the preservation of a race, of a kingdom, 
and the knitting of an Empire. These things, for us, constitute 
the true Wealth of Nations, 

ARTHUR W. SAMUELS, 


SOME ASPECTS OF CHILDREN’S 
BOOKS 


If we are to consider the condition of the 
human mind at any particular juncture as 
worth studying, it is certainly of importance 
to hear on what food its infancy is fed.— 
BURTON. 


NUMEROUS were the trials of Hannah More in her efforts to find 
books fitting for the perusal of the “pure-minded Christian 
female,’ whom she desired to educate. ‘All human learning,” 
she writes, “should be taught, not as an end, but as a means to 
teach religion.” Starting with this assumption, it is not surprising 
that the books of the age did not please her. 

She calls upon virtuous novel-writers to “espouse the cause 
of religion”; she says of novels, that Rousseau was “the first 
dispenser of this deleterious drug”; that “poetry, prose, 
romances and history are all used to instil pernicious principles.” 
She shudders at the influence of the writings of “French 
infidels,” and she trembles at the immorality of the “German 
suicide, Werter.” 

She shows in her Strictures on Female Education how history 
properly handled may teach the corruption of humanity, how 
geography may illustrate the goodness of God. She deplores 
‘(the destruction which lurks under the harmless names of 
general history, natural history, travels, voyages and romance,” 
and she urges that young people should be put on their guard 
against the flattering accounts of travellers concerning the virtue 
and amiability of “Hindoos and other unchristian people.” 
She regrets that Mr. Gibbon “should have blemished his 
elegant history with two notoriously offensive chapters against 
Christianity.” She disapproves of the “immodesty and impiety ” 
in the works of the French naturalist Buffon, and while she 
~ejoices that Goldsmith makes many “references to a Divine 
Author” in his Animated Nature, she wishes that some judicious 
person would publish a suitable edition of that work “ purified 
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from its indelicate and offensive parts,” and she appeals to the 
pious instructor to cover up these deficiencies of philosophers, 
and trace truly all wonders of nature to their proper source. 

The versatile Dr. Mavor, known to some of us in childhood 
by his spelling-book, responded to the lady’s appeal and produced 
A Natural History, founded on the Linnzan arrangement, with 
popular description in the manner of Goldsmith and Buffon. 
The publisher appended to this work Hannah More’s complaint, 
and the New London Review of that date commends the doctor’s 
work and his wisdom. 

Dr. Mavor also met the lady’s difficulty concerning history 
teaching by producing An Universal History, Antient and Modern, 
from the creation of the world to the peace between England 
and France in r8o1. 

Female education, under the dispensation of ladies of Mrs. 
Barbauld’s type and stately preachers like Hannah More, was 
certainly moral, and little else was desired, for nobody wished 
it to be intellectual. Mrs. Barbauld was firmly convinced that 
women should only attain enough knowledge to make them 
agreeable companions to men, and Hannah More, in a letter to 
Horace Walpole condemning Mary Wollstonecroft’s book, 
The Rights of Women, without reading it—for she remarks at 
the outset that she is “invincibly resolved not to read the 
jargon ’—-says she has as much liberty as she can make use of, 
and thanks heaven that the “ unstable and capricious animal,” 
woman, is still a subordinate being. This pleases the gentleman, 
who admits that he has not read poor Mary’s book either, and 
that he never will. “Adieu, thou excellent woman, thou 
reverse of that hyena in petticoats, Mrs. Wollstonecroft,” is the 
complimentary concluding sentence of his reply. The desire 
to make women good and happy by keeping them ignorant was 
firmly implanted in the human male, and many eminent 
authorities have written at length upon this matter, among whoni 
may be cited Rousseau, Goethe, and Ruskin, “ Al! education of 
women,” says Rousseau, “ ought to be relative to nen.” His 
Sophie was as charming as she was ignorant. Arti‘ciality 
rather than usefulness was the essential feature in her education. 
She is to make lace, in order to put herself into an engaging 
attitude and show off her hands and wrists, and she is to let her 
cooking fall into the fire rather than soil her frills. It is curious 
to find this artificiality advocated by Rousseau, whose over- 
mastering passion was the simplicity of nature, for at his word 
great ladies forsook the ballroom to look after their nurseries, 
and great lords went to learn handicrafts. 

Rousseau’s influence was enormous; it set many people’s 
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minds busy on educational problems, and in England it 
ushered in the period of didactic literature ; didactic and purely 
moral as opposed to the distinctly religious literature which 
characterised the dawn of the nineteenth century, for Hannah 
More, with her Strictures on Female Education and her Repository 
Tracts, stood almost alone, until Mrs. Sherwood appeared as the 
parent of religious stories for children, and children read these 
stories of sudden conversion, early death, the millennium, 
dialogues on animal and plant life, interspersed with moral 
Latin reflections, for Mrs. Sherwood was a learned as well as a 
pious lady. Those of us who read in early childhood Henry 
Milner; or, the Story of a little Boy who was not brought up according 
to the Fashions of this wicked World, a story which ran through 
four volumes of very unequal size, beginning with Henry’s sins 
at the age of five and ending with his edifying piety at Oxford 
and in the giddy world of fashion, will yet remember odds and 
ends of the lady’s theology and natural history. 

Mrs. Sherwood had many imitators, and as the century 
progressed the theology became less strenuous. The piety in 
Ministering Children, for instance, is of the cloying kind, and 
the sentiment is overstrained, though some of the pictures of 
peasant character are almost Wordsworthian in their simplicity 
and loftiness. 

The Wide Wide World type of book, too, had an astonishing 
vogue, and in spite of the sentimental and unnaturally pious 
tone there was real freshness of description and faithful word- 
painting. “TI skip all the religion and the love-making,” said 
a little girl of ten, “and the rest is so pretty.” The works of 
Miss Yonge and Mrs. Ewing were a welcome change. Pleasant, 
refined, with a high moral tone, these books brought light and 
air into the child’s reading world. Then there was the never- 
to-be-forgotten Little Women of Miss Alcott, a book treasured 
as much in England as in America. 

The didactic literature, with purely moral rather than religious 
aims, had a very sobering effect on childhood in the latter part 
of the eighteenth and the first half of the nineteenth century. 
The inspiration may be traced to Rousseau. Mrs. Trimmer 
was the immediate parent, and then came the Aiken, Day and 
Edgeworth school, reasonable, overpoweringly moral and in- 
structive. Mrs, Trimmer was soberly in earnest, and though 
her Rational Dame is intolerably dull, her Robin, Dicky, Flapsy, 
and Pecksy have a certain charm, It was a grey, didactic age, 
and instruction was dominated by the saddening desire to find 
edifying morals in everything. Trivial incidents led to lofty 
reflections. In a typical work of the period, entitled Parental 
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Solitude, published at the end of the eighteenth century, we 
have the pleasing picture of a rational father and mother 
retiring from the “art and dissimulation of the world” to a 
country cottage, there to train their children in virtue and 
happiness. When they see a duck oiling its feathers, the admir- 
able family moralise thus: “ The activity of virtue will sometimes 
engage you in scenes that will ruffle and decompose a temper 
unprepared for the encounter. Retire, therefore, occasionally 
to repair the injury and give your mind the smooth polish of a 
sweet and gentle temper.” 

In an odd copy of the Children’s Miscellany, illustrated by 
Bewick, one finds the astonishing story of a vain and selfish 
girl, who gives only part of her money to the poor, retaining 
the rest to buy flowers and a trinket for herself. Her admir- 
able mamma admonishes her loftily: “ Proud and unfeeling 
girl,” she says, “to prefer vain and trifling ornaments to the 
delight of relieving the sick and miserable! Retire from my 
presence ; take with you your trinket and nosegay, and receive 
from them all the comforts which they are able to bestow.” 
Brutality of this kind was greatly admired in the parent of 
this age. Children’s literature is full of it. 

The merit of this kind of literature differed widely. Miss 
Edgeworth’s stories command our respect, and even admiration. 
Sir Walter Scott declared that he was profoundly moved by the 
story of Simple Susan. Bright, stnple and reasonable are many 
of this lady’s stories, and 7e Purple Jar is still a familiar nursery 
favourite. 

That quaintly didactic, but nevertheless excellent book, Sana- 
ford and Merton, by that quixotic person Thomas Day, was the 
guide and friend to three or even four generations of children. 
It implanted in thousands of hearts that belief in industry and 
simplicity which makes for strenuousness of character. The 
influence of Emile is obvious, but it is an influence modified by 
British pluck and British morality. 

Day, an ardent Rousseauist, was an amazing being, full of 
practical Socialism, and as credulous as Pestalozzi himself when 
he obeyed Rousseau’s call, and sought a simple life by culti- 
vating madder and vegetables at Neuhof instead of following a 
learned profession. Mr. Edgeworth speaks of Day as “ the most 
virtuous being he had ever known.” Pestalozzi tried Rous- 
Seau’s educational theories on his own child, and when the 
madder and vegetables failed him and ruin stared him in the 
face, he filled his house with destitute orphans, and began to 
educate them on an ideal plan. 

Thomas Day, too, made original experiments in education. 
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Being in want of a wife, he selected two girls from an orphan 
asylum and proceeded to educate them on a rational plan, 
hoping to turn out an ideal Sophie in the end, but he was 
doomed to failure. The girls quarrelled, and one soon resisted 
her schooling, so she became a milliner. The other, Sabrina, 
was more hopeful, and he took her into his house to complete her 
training and teach her rectitude and reason. 

Sabrina, however, was not reasonable, nor sufficiently stoical, 
When he dropped hot sealing-wax on her bare arms she started, 
and when he fired off pistols suddenly close to her ears she 
screamed ; and she even betrayed the imaginary secrets the 
confided in her. She hated science, and she positively refused 
to wear the ugly clothes he designed for her. She was altogether 
an impossible person, and had to be sent away. She married 
a barrister later. After other misadventures in search of a wife, 
Day finally secured the affections of a lady of fortune, 

He made her give up her fortune, perform all the household 
duties unaided, and walk barefoot in the snow to cure a delicate 
chest, and she did all these things uncomplainingly for the cause 
of Education. 

At this time began to appear shoals of little books on 
general information, forming a remarkable feature of this 
didactic age. All things under heaven were taught to children 
in improving dialogues. Never since the days of Socrates did 
sO many improving conversations take place. Sometimes the 
pedantic tutor walks abroad with the abnormally inquiring 
pupil, who extracts masses of information and pious reflection 
from him. Sometimes it is the omniscient maiden aunt who 
starts the dialogue and the children keep the ball rolling at a 
bewildering rate. Commerce, theology, botany, architecture, 
astronomy, ancient geography, politeness, cheese-making, the 
history of the Jews are some of the topics touched upon, and 
the knowledge of the aunt and the interest of the children are 
alike inexhaustible. One of the best of the books of this type 
came from Germany, which Mary Wollstonecroft translated and 
Blake illustrated— The Elements of Morality, by Salzmann, whose 
educational experiments, inspired by Rousseau, are yet quoted 
as an example to modern educators. Like gleams of sunlight 
on a grey morning are Blake’s Songs of [nnocence, Lamb’s Talis 
and Mrs. Leicester's School. 

Whether the Songs of Innocence found their way into the 
leaden school atmosphere of the times one is unable to dis- 
cover, but one is convinced that stray children here and there 
must have loved them. There is nothing else like them in the 
world. 
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And I made a rural pen, 

And I stained the water clear, 
And I wrote my happy songs, 
Every child may joy to hear. 


It is as if the “joy of babes and birds were put into verse,” as 
somebody says. But Blake was a genius. 

Mrs. Leicester's School, written by Charles Lamb and his sister, 
is as Charming as the other story-books of the time are severe. 
We dare not speak of the small gentlewomen of Mrs. Leicester’s 
establishment as girls when they converse thus: “ You are 
very kind, ladies,” remarks a mature person of twelve in 
lamenting the errors of her youth, “to speak with so much 
indulgence of my foibles”; when little Miss Manners, aged seven, 
interrupts to ask, “ Pray, ladies, are not equipages carriages.” 

There was little respect for childhood in this demure genera- 
tion ; children were expected to behave as mature little men 
and women, At the age of eight or thereabouts they gave up 
baby books and took to grown literature—Goldsmith, Shake- 
speare, the Spectator and the like. 

We get charming pictures in Macaulay’s Biography of the 
little Tom at the age of three reading incessantly, “for the 
most part lying on the rug before the fire” with a piece of 
bread and butter in his hand, and “ perched on the table” 
beside the maid who cleaned the plate, “expounding to her 
out of a volume as big as himself.” 

Mrs. Hannah More encouraged the little Tom in his literary 
tendencies and she gave him books. “I think we have nearly 
exhausted the epics,’ she writes to him at about the age of 
eight. “What say you to a little good prose? Johnson’s 
Hebrides, or Walton’s Lives, unless you would like a neat 
edition of Cowper’s poems or Paradise Lost.” 

At an earlier date we find the precocious Sarah Kirby, after- 
wards Mrs. Trimmer, in company with grave elders and 
Dr. Johnson, producing a copy of Paradise Lost from her 
pocket, and settling a dispute concerning a certain passage. 
The learned Doctor gave her a copy of Kasselas to encourage 
her in literary endeavour. 

The way some of Charles Lamb’s little ladies in Mrs. Leicester's 
School learned to read is instructive. There was little Miss 
Villiars, who tells her companions how her father, the widowed 
curate, taught her to read from the letters on her mother’s 
tombstone ; then there was Margaret Howe, who at the age of 
six spelled through the pages of Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, Cul- 
pepper’s Herdal, and Salmon’s Modern History with its “ pictures 
of hooded serpents and Chinese gods.” The most pathetic of 
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all is littke Margaret Green, who in her childish loneliness pored 
over Mahometanism Explained, “ an improper book, ladies,” she 
admits penitently, “ for it contains a false history of Abraham.” 
They played soberly, these small gentlewomen, in their intervals 
of learned conversations. There is a charming picture of 
little Louisa Manners, aged seven, on a visit to the country play- 
ing at being at home in London. Bits of wood made the 
house, and daisies the garden, for daisies were to be plucked 
in Draper’s Gardens at home. Louisa Manners is a well- 
instructed little lady. She recites “Abroad in the meadows 
to see the young lambs,” “ How doth the little,” and other of 
Dr. Watts’ productions very prettily. 

The most delightful of all these small heroines of Lamb’s is 
perhaps the little Elinor. Well might Landor say that 
Richardson would have given his Clarissa, and Rousseau his 
Héloisa to have imagined the little Elinor on her father’s 
wedding-day. 

Things have changed in the child world since those sedate 
days of a century or so ago. We study methods of teaching, 
and we study child nature, we write innumerable books on 
what to teach and how to teach it. We lack neither schools 
nor school committees. We have shoals of literature for 
children turned out and made pictorially attractive every year. 
We have the children still with us, not the demure little 
creatures, with quaint manners, mature morals, polite con- 
versation, and sweet humility ; these have vanished with the 
spread of education, and to converse with them again one has 
to pry into many an old forgotten book—the child of our time 
is a pampered being compared with his prim predecessors ; his 
school environment is pleasant, and learning is made attractive 
to him. 

But a pleasant atmosphere is not to be feared in the school- 
room so long as a noble aim is there also. ‘ Obviously,” says 
Aristotle, “the free enjoyment of life demands not only the 
noble, but also the pleasant, for happiness consists of these two.” 
The same child-soul remains, though the ideal changes, and it 
is for us to treat it “ honourably for all it is worth.” 


CATHERINE I, DODD. 
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FREE Importers are fearfully and wonderfully made, and they 
have resorted to fearful and wonderful devices in defence 
of our present heaven-born fiscal system. You will remember 
that, on the opening of the controversy in May last year, Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman rushed to a public meeting, where 
he delivered, or rather read, a speech denouncing any attempt 
to tamper with Free Imports, on the ground that about one- 
third of the population of these islands lived permanently on 
the verge of hunger. If that is the most original it is also the 
most disastrous defence ever advanced on behalf of a commer- 
cial policy; and no sooner had the fatal passage passed the lips 
of its author than his supporters realised, if he did not, that to 
fight Fiscal Reform with the poverty argument was to concede 
the victory to the enemy. There was, consequently, an imme- 
diate stampede in the opposite direction, and Cobdenite plat- 
forms began to groan under the accumulated evidence of 
British prosperity as demonstrated by the operations of the 
Clearing House, the deposits in the Savings Banks, the increase 
in the proceeds of the Income Tax, and that amazing expan- 
sion of exports which is all the more impressive from being 
totally invisible. 

Liberal leaders are fully conscious of each other’s imperfec- 
tions, and they endeavour to pick up a precarious living by giving 
one another away. Lord Rosebery naturally takes the lead in any 
competition to destroyan argument invented bySir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman, and he did not fail on the present occasion. 
He preached prosperity with a vengeance, and the conception of 
England as a land overflowing with milk and honey culminated 
in the ex-Prime Minister’s sensational statement: ‘ Put your 
hand where you will, and you will not find anything but proof 
of increased and abounding prosperity.” Now, for a demo- 


“ A Lecture delivered under the auspices of the Compatriots’ Club at Cax- 


ton Hall, Westminster, on December 9, Viscount Turnour, M.P., in the 
chair, 
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cratic party with an ambitious social programme, inspired by 
young men who see visions and who dream dreams, and which, 
moreover, is based on a nice mathematical estimate as to the 
distribution of voting power between the “haves” and the 
“have nots,” this effort to convince the working classes that all 
is for the best in the best of all possible worlds, and that the 
average artisan divides his time between drawing and indorsing 
cheques, was almost as dangerous a boomerang as that which 
had been hurled by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. So with 
that genius for compromise which is a boasted British charac- 
teristic, our Free Importing friends have discovered a via media 
between the poverty argument and the prosperity argument 
which is highly creditable to their intelligence, for it enables 
them to have it all ways. On the one hand, England is re- 
presented as leaping and bounding with wealth and happiness, 
thanks exclusively to our system of indiscriminate imports, 
while our benighted rivals subsist on horse flesh and wallow 
in corruption, which are the inevitable products of Protection. 
On the other hand, there is hideous distress in our great cities 
in spite of “Free Trade,” but much of it is due to the wicked- 
ness of Mr. Chamberlain in raising a controversy which has 
“unsettled business.” 

Now, we can all make some allowance for politicians com- 
pelled to make speeches on subjects which they have inade- 
quately considered, especially in a community where the thinking 
power of our public men has been atrophied by two generations 
of /aissez faire,and there is a tacit understanding among intelligent 
Englishmen to discount the statements of professional politicians 
which deprives platform exaggerations of some of their poison. 
But we cannot afford to allow the Empire to becomea pawn 
in this pitiful game; and when we see the statesmen, the 
Parliaments, and other responsible bodies in our great self- 
governing Colonies treated with the same levity as any of our 
questions of parish-pump politics it is time to enter a protest. 
Our colonial kinsfolk are highly intelligent, and equally sen- 
sitive. They possibly attach undue importance to the criti- 
cisms of the Mother Country upon their proceedings, which gives 
us an influence of which we need be neither afraid nor ashamed, 
provided we are willing to use it wisely. But if the strenuous 
effort of the Colonies to consolidate the Empire be treated 
with flouts and gibes and jeers, what hope can there be of any 
form of Imperial consolidation ? 

As has been pointed out by a member of the Compatriots 
Club, who is as thoughtful as he is brilliant, the affairs of the 
British Empire have hitherto been dealt with on the /azssez faire 
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principle, which means letting things slide, but that the time 
has come for the application of the opposite principle, viz., 
savoir faire, or conscious scientific effort. That intelligent 
Englishmen of all persuasions are afraid of allowing Imperial 
affairs to continue drifting is proved by the plethora of proposals 
to unify the Empire which have been put forward at one time 
or another. Even disciples of the Manchester School are pre- 
pared to give their blessing to an Imperial Council of Defence 
representing all the responsible members of the Empire, though 
it would presumably result in the creation of “squalid bonds”’ 
in the shape of colonial contributions. Again, we find orthodox 
professors advocating the development of the Privy Council 
into an Imperial Council, in which the common affairs of the 
Empire would be discussed, provided always that our com- 
mercial relations be excluded. 

I take it that we in this room have no pet nostrums 
or prejudices. We welcome any and every judicious step 
towards the consolidation and organisation of our dissipated 
Imperial forces, though we may be somewhat puzzled as to 
why it is virtuous in Liberal Imperialists to advocate shipping 
subsidies, and vicious on our part to support the kindred policy 
of Preference, except on the principle that one man may 
steal a horse while another may not look over the hedge. 
But you will probably agree that it is perfectly idle to 
expect the colonial democracies oversea to entertain the aspi- 
rations of British Chancellors of the Exchequer, British War 
Ministers, or British professors, if the statesmen and people 
of the Mother Country on their side deliberately turn a deaf 
ear to the colonial plan for uniting the Empire, which, though 
urged upon us for nearly twenty years, never even obtained a 
decent hearing in this country until last spring ; and yet the 
Colonies have a great body of historical evidence behind their 
contention that a closer commercial union must precede any 
closer political union. 

There should be no difficulty in deciding the question of fact 
as to whether the Colonies have or have not proposed to place 
the trade of the British Empire on a preferential basis by 
offering the Mother Country a preference for a preference, and 
if this fact be once established there ought to be little doubt 
as to how we should respond. According to Lord Rosebery : 


The whole of the Chamberlain system rests on this, that there is some 
offer which has been made by the Colonies, and which some of us are care- 
fully turning our back on. Now, if that were so, it would be a very serious 
thing. We all believe, all serious people who have studied the subject believe, 
and no one has announced it more authoritatively than Mr. Chamberlain, that 
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in these matters of Empire the initiative should come from the Colonies ‘and 
not from the Mother Country. Therefore when an offer is said to have come 
from the Colonies we bear a grave responsibility if we are not at once alive 
to it. 


In another speech Lord Rosebery goes still further, because he 
says, ‘I agree with Mr. Chamberlain that if there had been an 
offer by the Colonies it would have been criminal on the part 
of our statesmen to neglect the consideration of that offer.” 
Then Lord Rosebery proceeds to inquire, ‘‘ Where is this offer 
to be found?” and he makes a statement which, by dint of 
repetition, has now become a part of his being. He tells us 
that the theory of the colonial offer of a Preference to the 
Mother Country is a figment of Mr. Chamberlain’s imagination. 
“Tt rests, so far as I know, on the personal pledge of the dis- 
tinguished statesman who has mentioned it.” Though when 
pressed Lord Rosebery is prepared to admit that the Colonial 
Premiers expressed “a pious opinion” on the subject at the 
Coronation Conference of 1902. The Sectator, not to be out- 
done by Lord Rosebery, disposes of the difficulty with charming 
audacity. ‘ While one of the greatest of British statesmen, and 
a statesman known for his sympathy with the Colonies, and for 
his desire to help them in every way, is pressing the heady 
goblet of Protection to their lips and inviting them to drink, 
they cannot be expected to dash it to the ground.” In the face 
of such allegations, which have been repeated ad nauseam by 
the whole fosse comitatus of Cobdenites, it is worth examining 
the genesis of the Preferential movement, which was neither 
invented by Mr. Chamberlain nor born at the Coronation Con- 
ference. It has a respectable official existence of nearly twenty 
years ; and it is somewhat surprising, considering the amount 
of eloquence he has expended on the Empire, that Lord 
Rosebery should have remained entirely ignorant of one of the 
most interesting chapters in its evolution. When Mr. Hofmeyr 
the leader of the South African Dutch, was asked his opinion 
last year of Mr. Chamberlain’s Preferential policy, he was 
able to answer, “My attitude is to-day the same as it was 
during the London Conference of 1887,” and I think for our 
purpose we may be content to take the first Jubilee Conference 
as a starting-point, and we shall soon see who has taken the 
initiative on this question. The invitations to that Conference 
were contained in a circular letter, dated November 25, 1886, 
addressed by the then Colonial Secretary, the late Mr. Edward 
Stanhope, a cultivated Conservative statesman with Imperial 
instincts, to the Governors of the responsible Colonies, This 
letter deprecated the discussion of Political Federation at the 
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coming Conference, and suggested Imperial Defence and Postal 
and Telegraphic Communications as appropriate subjects. 
When the colonial delegates reached London in the spring of 
1887 they received a further communication from the Colonial 
Office, at the head of which was now a new Secretary of State, 
viz.. Sir Henry Holland, who had succeeded Mr. Edward 
Stanhope, which explained the programme to be followed and 
invited suggestions. Is it not somewhat significant that of the 
five replies from self-governing Colonies to this appeal, which 
are printed in the Blue Book, the representatives of three 
Colonies should have gone out of their way to raise the subject 
of the commercial relations with the Mother Country, to which 
there was no reference whatsoever in the official invitation? 
Sir Samuel Griffith, then Prime Minister of Queensland, and 
admittedly one of the ablest and most far-seeing of Australian 
statesmen, who is to-day Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the Commonwealth of Australia, wrote as follows : 

I hope that an opportunity may arise during the Conference of discussing 
the practicability of consolidating and maintaining the unity of the Empire by 
adding to the existing bonds a definite recognition of the principle that Her 
Majesty’s subjects, as such, have a community of material interest as distin- 
guished from the rest of the world, and of considering how far effect may be 
given to this principle by the several countries forming part of Her Majesty’s 
dominions affording to each other commercial concessions and advantages 
greater than those which are granted to subjects of other States. Without for 
a moment suggesting any interference with the freedom of cach Legislature 
to deal with the tariff of the country under its jurisdiction, I cou.ceive that such 
freedom is not incompatible with a general recognition of the principle that 
when any article is subjected to a duty on importation a higher duty should 
be imposed on goods coming from foreign countries than on those imported 
from Her Majesty’s dominions. 


Mr. Downer, on behalf of South Australia, also expressed his 
wish to discuss ‘* some scheme for drawing more closely together 
the commercial relations between England and the Colonies,” 
while the representatives of Cape Colony, viz., Mr. Upington, 
Mr. Hofmeyr, and Sir Charles Mills, expressed their wish to 
raise the following question : “ The feasibility of promoting 
closer union between the various parts of the British Empire 
by means of an Imperial Customs Tariff, the revenue derived 
from such tariff to be devoted to the general defence of the 
Empire.” Needless to say they received absolutely no en- 
Couragement from the Imperial authorities, and a perusal of 
the proceedings of the Conference suggests that a good many 
douches of Downing Street cold water were poured upon these 
enthusiasts. 

It was only towards the fag-end of the Conference that the 
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pioneers of Preference got a hearing, and May 3, 1887, will be 
noted by the future historian as a landmark in the history of the 
British Empire. I only wish I were able to do justice to the 
striking speeches of the colonial statesmen, though they were 
only a shade less eloquent than the dead silence of the Imperial 
Government. Sir Samuel Griffith, the Premier of Queensland, 
formally raised the question which we are all discussing to-day, 
‘whether it should not be recognised as part of the duty of the 
governing bodies of the Empire to see that their own subjects 
have a Preference (observe the fateful word) over foreign sub- 
jects in matters of trade,” which he crystallised in the following 
proposition : ‘That if any member of the Empire thinks fit for 
any reason to impose Customs charges upon goods imported 
from abroad, it should be recognised that goods coming from 
British possessions should be subject to a lighter duty than 
those coming from foreign possessions.” In his opinion this 
was a Subject “from which questions of philanthropy should be 
most especially dissociated.” It is refreshing to think of this 
blast of Australian common sense penetrating the purlieus of 
Downing Street in those dark ages ; and though it is nowadays 
suggested that the question of Preference has been wantonly 
raised to get the present Government out of sundry difficulties, 
Sir Samuel Griffith at any rate is scarcely open to that impu- 
tation in 1887—eight years before the Unionist Government 
came into existence. He said : 


I contend that the same principles ought to be applied in dealing with foreign 
nations in matters of trade as are applied in dealing with foreign nations from 
any other point of view. A man’s first duty is to his family, and then to his 
country ; and by country I mean it in the larger sense—the whole British 
Empire ; the first duty of every one of us, in every country in the Empire, is 
a duty to the Empire before our duty to any foreign country. 


Family feeling is the mainspring of Imperial Reciprocity, and 
I think one may compare a Preferential Tariff to a Marriage 
Settlement rather than to a “squalid bond.” 

Mr. Hofmeyr followed Sir Samuel Griffith with his historic 
motion, expressing : 


the feasibility of promoting a closer union between the various parts of the 
British Empire, by means of an Imperial Tariff of Customs, to be levied 
independently of the duties payable under existing tariffs, on goods entering 
the Empire from abroad, the revenue derived from such a tariff to be devoted 
to the general defence of the Empire. 

He gave practical shape to this proposition by suggesting a 
general levy of two per cent. all round the Empire on foreign 
imports, which, in his own words, “ would pay for a very con- 
siderable part of the British fleet.” Moreover, sucha payment 
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“ would establish a connecting link between the Colonies and 
the Empire also, such as is not at present in existence, and 
which might further develop by-and-by into a most powerful 
bond of union.” In discussing the possible objections to his 
policy, Mr. Hofmeyr pointed out that almost every other Colo- 
nial Power favoured colonial above foreign trade ; and to the 
charge that his proposal would revolutionise the British fiscal 
system, he replied that it depended entirely on the British 
whether they gave a protective or revenue character to a 
Preferential policy ; and, with a remarkably intelligent antici- 
pation of events before they occurred, he thus tackled the bogey 
which forms the stock-in-trade of the Free Food League : 


It would probably be advanced that the food of the poor would be taxed. 
Nowa tax of two per cent., or thereabouts, would not raise the price of the bread 
of the poor man very much, especially as the poor man would get breadstuffs 
duty-free from all the Colonies—from Canada, Australia, and India; and the 
grain-producing power of those and various other Colonies might be developed 
to an almost unlimited extent, so that ultimately hardly any rise in price would 
be observed. I have no doubt that if the labouring population of England 
were polled upon the subject, they would not consider this an insuperable 
objection, especially if it were explained tothem that the scheme might result 
in the development of a better market for their own manufactures in the 
Colonies. 


The startled British statesman sitting in the chair vainly 
tried to discourage the discussion of these heresies ; the colonial 
delegates had at last got an innings on a subject which was 
dear to them, and they were not to be denied. One after 
another they expressed their approval of the policy of Imperial 
Preference, among the speakers being Mr. John Downer, 
Premier of South Australia ; Slr Robert Thorburn, Premier of 
Newfoundland, who spoke in favour of both Retaliation and 
Imperial Preference ; Sir W. Fitzherbert, Speaker of the Legis- 
lative Council of New Zealand, who hazarded the prophecy of 
England’s Free Trade policy that “ The day is coming, and that 
very fast, when a totally different policy will be adopted by the 
country.” Mr. Service, late Premier of Victoria, also expressed 
his sympathy ; while Mr. Alfred Deakin, then Chief Secretary of 
Victoria, and recently Prime Minister of the Commonwealth of 
Australia, while recognising the hopeless condition of British 
Opinion, declared : 

It may be well for the Colonies to set it on record that because they are so 
Imperialistic in feeling, because they are so stirred by every movement that 
helps to bind together the Empire, and looking upon this proposal as one of 
the means of uniting its scattered parts, they would gladly avail themselves of 
it. But it is not for the Colonies to urge the adoption of this proposal as one 
which would be a benefit to them, It is really an Imperial matter, and until 
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the head and heart of the Empire have become animated by the same feeling, 
and become convinced that this is a good means to adopt, our voices must be 
futile, the expression of our views may be considered premature. It may be 
desirable to place it on record that the Colony of Victoria is heartily at one 
with other Colonies in the view they take upon this point, and I would explain 
that the reason why we do not go into the details of the question is because we 
feel it is a question to be dealt with elsewhere and by others, who might even 
regard us as being moved by selfish interests, whereas we are really moved by 
Imperial interests. 

Mr. Robinson, the delegate for Natal, described Mr. Hofmeyr’s 
scheme as “the only concrete proposal which has been brought 
before this Conference bearing directly on the unification of the 
Empire.” All the great self-governing Colonies were repre- 
sented at this memorable debate ; and while, as you have seen, 
there is ample evidence of colonial enthusiasm for Imperial 
Preference—a question, mind you, spontaneously raised by the 
Colonies on the first occasion they were invited to discuss 
Imperial affairs—there is no record in the official Blue Book 
of a single hostile expression of colonial opinion to the prin- 
ciple of Preference, and it was only the intervention of the 
British Colonial Secretary who presided over the Conference 
which prevented a resolution from being put and carried. 

Having failed to make any impression on Downing Street, or 
even to secure a sympathetic hearing for what they regarded 
as the most important step towards the consolidation of the 
Empire, the colonial friends of Preference devoted themselves 
to educating their own communities, with the result that the 
movement gradually embraced all the men of light and leading 
throughout Greater Britain. Canada placed herself at the head 
of it. Possibly she realised that the British Mandarin is 
intellectually a pachyderm, In those days Downing Street was 
about as unimpressionable as Port Arthur. It could only be 
carried by sap and mine. 

In 1892, on the motion of Sir John Abbott, the Canadian 
Premier, both Houses of the Canadian Parliament unanimously 
adopted an Address to the Queen, calling attention to the fact 
that, owing to certain treaties, Canada was debarred from 
granting a preference to British goods, and asking her Majesty's 
Government “to take such steps as may be necessary to 
denounce and terminate the provisions referred to in the treaties 
with the German Zollverein, and with the Kingdom of Belgium.” 
Why should Canada have raised this complicated question except 
for the purpose of giving a preference to the Mother Country ? 
These treaties did not preclude the Mother Country from 
according Preferences to the Colonies, or the Colonies from 
preferring one another, Canada is under party government, and 
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although parties are not usually disinclined to differ from one 
another, it is noteworthy that when this subject was raised as a 
parliamentary issue by the Government, not a single vote in 
either House was recorded against the Address to the Crown. 
Needless to say Canada got no change out of the Home Govern- 
ment, which “did not see its way,” &c. &c., but that did not 
deter the Canadians from pegging away. 

In 1894 the famous Inter-Colonial Conference, summoned on 
the initiative of the Canadian Government, was held at Ottawa, at 
which the Imperial authorities were represented by a High Com- 
missioner, whoseemsin effect to have been a sort of Special Corre- 
spondent, in the person of Lord Jersey, who can scarcely be ac- 
cusedof any prejudicein favour of Imperial Preference, seeing that 
he is claimed by the Free Fooders as one of themselves. This 
makes his report on the proceedings all the more instructive. 
This Conference was attended by delegates representing Canada, 
New South Wales, Tasmania, Cape Colony, South Australia, 
New Zealand, Victoria and Queensland. It made a strong 
protest against the hateful treaties of 1862 and 1865, whereby, 
in the words of Lord Jersey, “Great Britain has bargained 
away her power to receive better terms in her Colonies in 
respect of her exports to them than are given to Belgium and 
the German Zollverein,” and a series of resolutions in favour 
of Fiscal Federation were passed, of which the following was 
the most significant : “‘ That this Conference records its belief 
in the advisability of a Customs arrangement between Great 
Britain and her Colonies, by which trade within the Empire 
may be placed on a more favourable footing than that which is 
carried on with foreign countries.” This motion was sup- 
ported by all the delegates outside Australia, which was not 
then federated, and by five to three of the Australians, and 
the unbiased Lord Jersey thus interprets the discussion : 


It was clearly the opinion of all the colonial delegates that it is desirable 
that the Colonies represented should make arrangements with one another, 
and, if possible, with Great Britain, which would give British an advantage 
over foreign produce, and that for this purpose any statutory or treaty pro- 
visions which stand in the’way should be removed. It was felt by the delegates 
that, as far as might be possible, British subjects should take what they have 
to import from their own kindred, rather than from foreign States. 


Lord Rosebery ought to have heard of the offer of Ottawa, 
seeing that he was British Prime Minister at the time, but it 
met with as unsympathetic treatment from official England 
then under Liberal auspices as had been accorded to the 
suggestions of the first Jubilee Conference by the Conservative 
Government, and no attempt was made to rid the British 
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Empire of the incubus of the German and Belgian Treaties. 
Fortunately the Canadians refused to be daunted, but realising 
that exhortation was useless, they determined to try the effect 
of example. So by way of celebrating the Jubilee of 1897 
Canada introduced the Preferential principle into her tariff, 
whereby, as soon as the Home Government was screwed up to 
denounce the restrictive treaties, the exports of the Mother 
Country secured a preference of 25 per cent. over foreign 
exports, which was subsequently raised to 334 per cent. 

In June 1897 the second Jubilee Conference was held in 
London, attended by the Prime Ministers of all the self-governing 
Colonies, but there was no detailed report of their proceedings, 
and all we glean from the bald official summary is: 


(1) That the Premiers of the self-governing Colonies unanimously and 
earnestly recommend the denunciation, at the earliest convenient time, of any 
treaties which now hamper the commercial relations between Great Britain 
and her Colonies. 

(2) That, in the hope of improving the trade relations between the Mother 
Country and the Colonies, the Premiers present undertake to confer with their 
colleagues with the view to seeing whether such a result can be properly 
secured by a preference given by the Colonies to the products of the United 
Kingdom. 


The public speeches of several of the visiting Premiers during 
the Second Jubilee showed their unabated keenness in the 
cause of Imperial Preference; but if there had been any 
falling off in enthusiasm, the Mother Country would have been 
solely to blame. You cannot run a progressive Empire in 
the spirit of Chinese Conservatism. Canada still bore the 
brunt of the burden, because, though the significance of her 
Preference seems to have been lost upon us, its importance 
was instantly realised in Germany, who is almost as alarmed at 
the prospect of the commercial consolidation of the British 
Empire as are our own Little Englanders. Canada found 
herself penalised by a foreign Power because she had given 
her Mother Country an exclusive preference which she refused 
to extend to the foreigner, while the Mother Country continued 
to enjoy most-favoured-nation treatment in German ports. 
Certain youthful Liberal globe-trotters, who have had a fleeting 
glimpse of Canada from the corridors of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, on the strength of which they have set up as pundits, 
have persuaded themselves, and have endeavoured to convince 
us, that the Canadian preferential tariff was devoid of all 
political significance, its single object being the lowering of 
duties, The answer is as simple as the plea of the pundits is 
ingenuous. If Canada had merely desired to lower duties, 
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she would have lowered them generally, instead of discriminating 
in favour of the Mother Country. She would thereby have 
avoided all her difficulties with other Powers. As it was, she 
elected to face a tariff war with the German Empire in the 
cause of Preference. 

That Canada was not alone in her activity is clear from 
the evidence of a hostile witness. Sir Michael Hicks Beach, 
in reviewing his career as Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
House of Commons on May 29 of this year—a post which it 
will be remembered he had occupied from 1895 to 1902— 
incautiously boasted : ‘I opposed colonial preference, first as 
regards wine, though it was pressed upon us by the Australian 
Colonies ; secondly with regard to tea; thirdly with regard to 
sugar ; and only last year with regard to corn and flour.” 
Preference, you see, does not always mean an increase of food 
duties. In each instance cited by Sir Michael Hicks Beach, 
Preference meant a reduction of food duties, but was no less 
anathema to the fiscal Little Englander. 

The foregoing facts, which relate to the period prior to the 
Coronation Conference, surely remove all “ possible probable 
shadow of doubt, of all possible doubt whatever” as to the 
origin or the initiative of this movement. The Preferential 
Policy has been kept in the forefront of the Imperial pro- 
gramme through the steady and unswerving devotion with 
which it has been advocated by our kinsmen over-sea. British 
statesmen have been finally converted to the colonial view 
because they realise that it would be equally to the interests of 
the Mother Country and the Daughter Nations that our fiscal 
policy should be reconsidered ; but their conversion is none the 
less a colonial triumph. 

The Coronation Conference of 1902, following as it did 
close on the South African War, during which the British 
Empire had, so to speak, “found itself,” opened in a vastly 
different atmosphere to that of its predecessors, though there 
is still a strange misunderstanding of its proceedings by 
partisans like Lord Rosebery, who are determined not to 
understand themselves so that they may mislead other people. 

The assembled Prime Ministers of the self-governing Colonies 
passed the following resolutions unanimously : 


(1) That this Conference recognises that the principle of preferential trade 
between the United Kingdom and his Majesty’s Dominions beyond the seas 
would stimulate and facilitate mutual commercial intercourse, and would, by 
promoting the development of the resources and industries of the several 
parts, strengthen the Empire. 

(2) That this Conference recognises that, in the present circumstances of the 
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Colonies, it is not practicable to adopt a general system of Free Trade as 
between the Mother Country and the British Dominions beyond the seas. 

(3) That with a view, however, to promoting the increase of trade within the 
Empire, it is desirable that those Colonies which have not already adopted 
such a policy should, as far as their circumstances permit, give substantial 
preferential treatment to the products and manufactures of the United 
Kingdom. 

(4) That the Prime Ministers of the Colonies respectfully urge on His Majesty’s 
Government the expediency of granting in the United Kingdom preferential 
treatment to the products and manufactures of the Colonies either by exemp- 
tion from or reduction of duties now or hereafter imposed. 

(5) That the Prime Ministers present at the Conference undertake to submit 
to their respective Governments at the earliest opportunity the principle of the 
resolution, and to request them to take such measures as may be necessary to 
give effect to it.* 


At a recent meeting Lord Rosebery read out the resolution 
in which the Premiers urged the claim of the Colonies to a 
Preference in British markets, but he deliberately omitted to 
read the resolutions containing the Colonial offer, and then 
triumphantly asked his audience, “Where is the Colonial 
offer ” ?—a brilliant example of the suggestio falsi by the sup- 
pressto vert. 

The Premiers were not in a merely academic frame of 
mind, for they proceeded to give practical indications of what 
they were prepared to do, and though there seems to be almost 
a conspiracy to conceal the fact from the British public, some 
of these steps have already been taken. 


* In order to make assurance doubly sure, the Canadian Government put in 
a Memorandum at the Coronation Conference, pointing out that, “ From the 
beginning of the proceedings, the Canadian Ministers have claimed that, in 
consideration of the substantial Preference given by Canada for some years to 
the products of the Mother Country, Canadian food products should be 
exempted in the United Kingdom from the duties recently imposed,” and 
they added something which looks remarkably like a further offer: “If 
they could be assured that the Imperial Government would accept the prin- 
ciple of Preferential trade generally, and particularly grant to the food products 
of Canada in the United Kingdom exemption from duties now levied, or here- 
after imposed, they, the Canadian Ministers, would be prepared to go further 
into the subject and endeavour to give the British manufacturer some increased 
advantage over his foreign competitors in the markets of Canada.” The 
Canadian Memorandum closed with these significant words, which we should 
ever bear in mind in considering this question, and which should make us 
hesitate twenty times before we give a definite No to the Colonial Offer ; “ If, 
after using every effort to bring about such a readjustment of the fiscal policy 
of the Empire, the Canadian Government should find that the principle of 
Preferential Trade is not acceptable to the Colonies generally, or the Mother 
Country, then Canada should be free to take such action as might be found 
necessary in the presence of such conditions.” 
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The representatives of the Colonies are prepared to recommend to their 


respective Parliaments preferential treatment of British goods on the following 
lines : 


Canada.—The existing preference of 334 per cent. and an additional pre- 
ference on lists of selected articles : 


(2) by further reducing the duties in favour of the United Kingdom ; 

(4) by raising the duties against foreign imports ; 

(c) by imposing duties on certain foreign imports now on the free list. 
Australia.—Preferential treatment not yet defined as to nature or extent. 
New Zealand.—A general preference of Io per cent., all-round reduction of 

the present duty on British manufactured goods, or an equivalent in respect of 
lists of selected articles on the lines proposed by Canada, namely : 

(a) by further reducing the duties in favour of the United Kingdom ; 

(6) by raising the duties against foreign imports ; 

(c) by imposing duties on certain foreign imports now on the free list. 
The Cape and Natal.—A preference of 25 per cent., or its equivalent, on 

dutiable goods other than specially rated articles, to be given by increasing 
the duties on foreign imports. 

I venture to think that it isasomewhat humiliating reflection 
upon the intelligence of this part of the Empire that persons 
who masquerade as Imperial statesmen should be able to 
deny that the Colonies have offered us Preference in the face 
of the fact that three of the four great groups of self-governing 
Colonies have actually given us Preference, the principle being 
already embodied in the legislation of Canada, South Africa, 
and New Zealand. Moreover, there has been since the first 
adoption of this policy a remarkable development of British 
trade in colonial channels ; and while the Standstill party are 
only too anxious to utilise this increase to swell the triumph of 
Free Trade, they stoutly refuse to recognise that part of it at 
any rate is due to what, in their ridiculous jargon, is labelled 
“ Protection.” Efforts have been made to discount the effect 
of the Canadian Preference on British imports into Canada 
by pointing to the still greater increase of American imports. 
This is a plausible statement until you cross-examine the facts, 
when I fancy you will find that, while the increase of British 
trade with Canada is in articles which might equally well have 
been supplied by Germany or the United States, the increase 
of American imports into Canada is mainly in raw materials in 
which we do not compete. In this case, therefore, Preference 
has given us a material advantage over our rivals, and we are 
not such Dog-in-the-Mangers as to resent Canada buying else- 
where goods we are unable to supply. 

I do not think it is necessary to labour this matter any longer 
or to overwhelm you with evidence as to the attitude of the 
Colonies since Mr. Chamberlain espoused their cause last year. 
There is no political question on which there is such a con- 
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sensus of opinion throughout Greater Britain. It would have 
been strange and even unnatural had it been otherwise. 
Preference, which is the old historic policy of Great Britain, is 
in its modern aspect of colonial origin, hall-marked by many 
years of colonial approval in the face of steady discouragement 
from the Home Government, It would indeed be amazing were 
the Canadians, the Australians, the South Africans, or the New 
Zealanders to repudiate their own offspring at the very moment 
when the Grandmother Country is preparing to kill the fatted 
calf and to receive the prodigal into the family. As it is, whether 
you take the latest speeches of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the Canadian 
Premier, or those of his opponent, Mr. Borden, the leader of 
the Canadian Opposition, or of past and present Canadian Chan 
cellors of the Exchequer such as Mr. Foster or Mr. Fielding, or 
whether you prefer to cross the seas and consult the oracle in 
Cape Town, Melbourne or Wellington, you get substantially the 
same answer, though there are necessarily differences upon 
details, That profound student of colonial affairs, Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, echoed by Lord Rosebery, who is now 
endeavouring to out-Campbell-Bannerman, Campbell-Banner- 
man is rejoicing over the recent defeat of the Canadian Con- 
servatives because they are supposed to be more enthusiastic 
on behalf of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy than Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
and his colleagues. We are less exacting and perhaps more 
impartial than our opponents, for we are prepared to accept Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier as the spokesman of the whole Empire on this 
question, and we only wish to heaven there was a little of the 
Laurier spirit in the British Liberal Party. In speaking at 
Guelph during the General Election—when public men are 
wont to open their hearts to their countrymen—Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier declared : 


The Government of Canada is ready, and has declared its intention and 
readiness to go on and extend the British Preference, as soon as the British 
people are ready to give us a corresponding Preference. The answer is no 
longer in our hands ; it is in the hands of the British people, and there the 
matter stands. The matter is not free from difficulty, but it seems to me that 
with the good of both sides, with the good of either side in view, and witha 
determination to find a common ground, we can have the boon of mutual 
preferential trade between Canada and Great Britain. 


Lord Rosebery is fonder of asking than of answering ques- 
tions. But as an Imperial Perorator of many years’ standing 
he can hardly remain silent in the face of this challenge. 
The Canadian Premier tells us that Canada is ready to make a 
commercial treaty with the Mother Country on the basis of 
Preference. Is Lord Rosebery prepared to accept that offer, 
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and, if not, what of his passionate love for an Empire for 
which he was once prepared to die ? 

Much capital is made out of the fact that some colonial 
statesmen are in favour of giving a Preference to the Mother 
Country in the shape of increased duties against the foreigner, 
while others are in favour of maintaining existing tariffs with a 
rebate in favour of British imports. To my mind the matter 
is immaterial. We have no desire to interfere in the internal 
affairs of any self-governing Colony, to hamper her fiscal 
freedom, to dislocate her finances, or to jeopardise her 
nascent industries. The stronger, the more prosperous, the 
wealthier the Colonies, the greater will be the British Dominions. 
All we are entitled to ask of one another is, that on those things 
which are imported from outside the friend and kinsman shall 
receive somewhat better terms than the stranger and the 
foreigner. That this is a practical policy is clear from the oppo- 
sition excited among Free Importers by the proposal to summon 
an Imperial Conference. If Mr. Chamberlain’s opponents 
believed a tithe of what they say as to the indifference of the 
Colonies on this question they would hail a Conference which 
- could only be abortive, save in so far as it shattered Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s programme. Enough time has been wasted on sterile 
discussion. Lord Rosebery should be warned by the igno- 
minious experience of a former Imperialist, Tarquin the Proud, 
who was offered nine Sybilline books at a certain price. He 
refused, like Lord Rosebery, to accept the offer. Six months 
later Tarquin the Proud was offered six Sybilline books at the 
price previously asked for nine. He was still too proud to deal ; 
but three months later Tarquin the Humble was only too ready 
to buy three books at the price for which he might originally 
have obtained nine, 

I cannot close without an apology for the title of this 
Lecture, which might induce thoughtless persons to imagine 
that we lay undue stress on the fact of a Colonial offer, and 
that our policy depends for its success on being able to strike 
a profitable bargain with our kinsmen. That is to misconceive 
the whole position. Every true Imperialist must desire to 
develop every portion of the British Empire to its utmost 
capacity; and even if the Colonies were indifferent, still 
I would say, Let us give them a Preference, because it is 
to the political interest of the Mother Country, as the centre of 
the British Empire, to build up the strength, the wealth and 
the power of the people who live under her own flag, whether 
in Great Britain or in Greater Britain, rather than squander 
her substance, as she has done for the last sixty years, in 
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developing the capacity of competing communities. For when 
we are talking of Preference we are thinking of people. The 
strength of a white Empire does not depend upon its area, but 
upon its whiteman power. At present ours is the great Empty 
Empire, containing individual Colonies exceeding the size of the 
German Empire, but with a total white population not much 
larger than that of Japan, and substantially less than that already 
under the rule of the German Emperor. We have callously 
scattered our seed over the earth. It is time to concentrate, 
to organise and to develop; and the only method of stopping 
the rot and of peopling the waste places under our own flag is 
the constructive policy of Preference. 


L. J. MAXSE. 


THE COMING REVOLUTION IN DIET 


IT is difficult in a short space to say anything about the vast 
subject of diet which will interest the unmedical public, and 
to avoid using medical words which make the subject unintelli- 
gible. What I have often had said to me is, “ Why do you 
ever trouble about such matters as diet? Why don’t you peg 
away without taking any thought about your food?” And 
these words are generally accompanied by a look which means, 
“Why do you think yourself superior to other men? Why 
do you go out of your way to make yourself conspicuous ?” 
To answer this question I will relate the case of an intimate 
friend of mine, who was instrumental in turning my attention 
to the matter of diet. At the age of nineteen he used to lead 
the life of an ordinary Englishman in practically every way— 
work, out-of-door exercise, food, sleep, &c. As regards health 
he was distinctly below the average. He used to spend at 
least two or three days of every month, except perhaps the 
hottest summer months, in bed. In the spring he always 
had bad attacks of influenza, At all times he was subject to 
chills, fits of depression, and headaches, and in winter he 
suffered from very persistent muscular rheumatism and eczema. 
A year later these varied complaints got merged into one, 
namely, headache. He used to have on an average about two 
headaches a week. These began with an affection of the eyes, 
which temporarily interfered with his sight, and then as the 
pain of the headaches got worse, the sight would become all right, 
but the pain and sickness would be almost intolerable. After 
about six months of these headaches he saw that his chance 
of succeeding in life was very poor, and that if he wished to 
preserve any vital energy at allsome drastic step must be taken. 
He had often been to doctors, and they seemed to think that 
there was nothing very serious in headaches—that, though they 
were quite incurable, they were among life’s minor evils, and 
that he would be very lucky if he never had worse things to 
bear. At last one doctor, who attended him during an ex- 
ceptionally bad headache, suggested that he should make some 
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radical change in his diet, that is, that he should adopt a purely 
meat or a purely vegetarian diet, and he chose the latter as 
being less unpalatable. I tell this story to show how it is 
possible that a person should have his attention forcibly 
directed to the relation of diet and health, and that to adopt a 
the conventional diet of a country is not so much 
faddish egotism as an act of self-preservation, and is 
re unreasonable than to learn to swim in order to 

ifish the possibility of being drowned. 

The-relief which“my friend got from his change of diet was 
immediate (though this is by no means invariably the case in 
such sudden changes) and a relative of his, hearing of his 
experimental change of diet, sent him a book of Dr. Haig’s, 
which brings me to the subject of my article, namely, Dr, 
Haig’s discovery. 

I think it well at this stage frankly to disavow any intention 
of fanatical proselytising, and also entirely to dissociate myself 
from all those who have been led to adopt a certain kind of 
diet from religious or sentimental motives. My object is 
simply to bring to the knowledge of the public the discovery 
of a scientific law which to my mind is as true as Sir Isaac 
Newton’s law of gravitation, and of infinitely more importance 
to mankind, 

For those who have sufficient interest and sufficient knowledge 
of medical terms there is nothing better than to read Dr. Haig’s 
large book, Uric Acid.* There the causes which led him to 
make certain experiments, and the experiments which led to 
certain discoveries, are most admirably and clearly set forth. 
But the majority of people have not enough time or energy or 
interest to read a medical work of that kind, and they are 
confused and deterred from continuing by the mere sight of a 
diagram showing fluctuations of circulation, &c. My object is 
therefore to give a short account of Dr. Haig’s discovery in 
language that can be understood by every one.f 

Dr. Haig discovered that certain ailments, such as headache, 
depression, sub-normal temperature, asthma, &c., invariably 
coincided with the presence of a large quantity of uric acid in 
the blood. If he cleared the blood of uric acid by means of 


* Uric Acid as a Factor in the Causation of Disease. By Alexander Haig, 
M.A., M.D. Oxon., F.R.C.P. London: J. & A. Churchill, 

+ It is impossible quite to get rid of the use of purely medical words, but I 
will try to use as few as possible. One of these terms is uric acid, and I 
think it essential, before going further, to give a definition of it. Uric acid is 
a by-product in the formation of urea. Urea is the ash which is left after the 
combustion of albumen. 
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drugs he found that the depression was immediately dispelled 
and was followed by a feeling of comfort and well-being. As 
he suffered very much from headaches himself he made many 
experiments with diet, and found that when he omitted meat, 
tea and coffee, his excretions of uric acid were much smaller, 
and that he was comparatively free from headache. Furthermore 
he found that large quantities of uric acid constantly passing 
through the blood were a cause of anzemia, and that if he left 
all substances, vegetable or animal, which contained an excess 
of uric acid out of his diet and yet took a fully sufficient 
quantity of nourishment, he could obtain a perfection of blood 
colour and circulation such as was not possible on a meat and 
tea diet. He found also that the kidneys were the cMief organs 
of excretion of uric acid, and that whether they performed 
their duty satisfactorily or not did not so much depend on 
themselves as on the solubility of the uric acid in the blood. 
If the alkalinity of the blood was well maintained, the blood 
therefore being a good solution for uric acid, the kidneys at 
once did their work and excreted all the uric acid formed. 

It seems to me impossible to exaggerate the importance of 
these discoveries. If the blood of people who feed on meat 
and tea were continually kept sufficiently alkaline to excrete 
daily all the uric acid they formed, then they would constantly 
be in a state of slight anemia. If, on the other hand, as is more 
probable (owing to the habit of taking spirits, wines, tonics, 
stimulants, &c.) the alkalinity of their blood were low, they would 
not excrete all the uric acid which they formed daily ; a grain 
or more would be stored somewhere in the body every day, and 
this would accumulate and cause some serious trouble. Either, 
in its precipitated form, it would produce gout or arthritis, &c., 
or else it would be dissolved by some temporary alkalinity of 
the blood, and result in acute anemia, nervous breakdown, 
insanity, epilepsy, &c. 

Then arise the questions which I have had put to me hundreds 
of times: ‘ Why are not all people who eat meat and drink 
tea much more unhealthy than they are? Why are not all 
people who omit tea and meat from their diet much more 
healthy than they are ?” 

In answer to the first question, it seems to me that the aver- 
age health of civilised communities in Europe is about as low 
as the most ardent believer in Dr. Haig’s discovery could for 
the sake of argument wish; though certainly there are many 
fine athletes and people who have very good health who 
certainly do eat meat and drink tea. In the case of athletes 
the constant removal of acid from the blood in the form of 
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perspiration probably renders their blood such a good solvent 
of uric acid that they do not often store it, though I believe that 
they would be more euamic (if there is such a word) and better 
athletes if they trained on food that does not contain excessive 
quantities of uric acid. There are also I should say about 
twenty per cent. of the population who have inherited (probably 
owing to the frugality of their ancestors) high alkalinity of the 
blood and an absence of sensitiveness to large quanties of uric 
acid passing through it; and, as they have only to deal with 
rather large daily excretions of uric acid and do not store, 
they enjoy a considerable amount of immunity from disease, 
though I do not believe that they are the healthiest animals on 
the face of the earth. It must be remembered that uric acid affects 
different people in different ways just as drink does, and though 
I personally might feel absolutely suicidal with 20 grains of 
uric acid in my blood, another person would hardly feel any- 
thing ; but I do agree with Dr. Haig in maintaining that xo one 
who daily swallows large quantities of uric acid can do so with 
absolute impunity. Either they or the next generation will 
suffer. I have known the children of perfectly healthy parents 
suffer from adenoids and appendicitis and all the prevalent 
signs of physical decay. Also there are certainly a large number 
of people who daily store a certain quantity of uric acid, which 
gets deposited in some part of the body without causing any 
immediate trouble. This lessens their daily excretion of uric 
acid and gives them the enjoyment of fairly robust health during 
many years of their life. Sometimes this term of health cul- 
minates in a serious operation which may, if successful, give them 
a new lease of health, and power to go on storing for many 
more years, 

The answer to the question why people who live on “ uric- 
acid-free foods” do not enjoy better health seems to me simple. 
To begin with, there are very few people indeed who eliminate 
from their diet all foods containing large amounts of uric acid, 
and yet take a sufficient quantity of nourishment. The few that 
I know who have done this for a period of several years have 
obtained excellent results, That is to say, compared with their 
former selves, they have improved immensely, and often, as is 
the case with Karl Mann, the German walker, they have changed 
from cripples and invalids to athletes of the first water. If so 
much is attained in such a short time, how excellent would be 
the results after several generations. The only race that I 
know well who live and have lived for centuries on a diet such 
as Dr. Haig prescribes are the lower-class Egyptians. With 
them disease, with the exception of ophthalmic affections and 
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certain other complaints due chiefly to drinking impure water, 
is comparatively unknown ; by comparatively, I mean compared 
with civilised European people. Most English people on hearing 
this would say, I know, “I don’t want to be like the Egyptians. 
They are not sufficiently brave and bellicose. They love peace. 
They are not one of the ruling races of humanity.” The answer 
to this is that English people would not be like the Exyptians 
any more than like the Japanese, but if they had the health 
and exuberance of either of these nationalities they would be 
immeasurably the better for it. 

I should like to say a word as to the attitude of the medical 
profession to Dr. Haig’s discovery. Nearly all the doctors that 
I have come in contact with are perfectly willing to treat 
patients who live on Dr. Haig’s diet, but they assuciate Dr. 
Haig with the word vegetarianism. Vegetarianism they associate 
with fads, magic, Christian science, &c.,and they cannot believe 
that any one who is connected, however indirectly, with vege- 
tarianism can be at all serious even though he be an M.D. 
Another attitude of the profession is that there is a great deal 
in Dr. Haig’s theories, that there is no doubt that every one 
eats too much meat, &c., but Dr. Haig goes too far. He 
sees uric acid in everything. He is a one-ideaed man, a mono- 
maniac. But many doctors, when they cannot cure their 
patients who suffer from nerves and incomprehensible debility, 
tentatively put them on a vegetarian diet, without telling them 
anything about food values or warning them against any of the 
pitfalls which are so carefully pointed out in Dr. Haig’s 
works, and therefore their experiments often fail, and they put 
it down to the theory that a meatless diet suits some people 
and not others. What I wish to emphasise is that Dr. 
Haig’s theory is entirely right or entirely wrong, and that the 
attitude that there is a great deal in it is an absolutely 
unreasonable one. Either a meat and tea diet is the inevitable 
cause of universal anzemia and therefore indirectly an important 
factor in all disease, or else it is not. If it is, then no one ought 
to continue daily feeding on these things. Those who are 
interested in the scientific side of medical matters should read 
Dr. Haig’s book and judge whether his reasoning is correct, 
but for the ordinary person the proof of a diet is in the eating 
thereof. In his book Dr. Haig has offered a challenge to any 
one who, taking meat and tea, can show a blood colour and 
circulation equal to his own, One would have thought that 
some one would have come forward and accepted this challenge 
by now if they had been able to do so. 

So much for the theory of Dr. Haig’s discovery. I think it 
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may be useful to make some mention of the practice. If any 
people are sufficiently desirous of improving their health to 
adopt a change in diet, then I think it would be wise for them 
to leave no stone unturned in finding out all they can about the 
scientific side of the question. Ido not suppose that those who 
have good or even moderate health will think it advisable to 
incur a reputation for eccentricity by renouncing meat. Roast 
beef, tea and spirits are considered to be a sort of emblem of 
national glory, and not to worship them would be thought an 
act of flagrant anti-patriotism. But there are about 50 per cent. 
of English well-to-do classes whose health is below moderate, 
and many of these would welcome anything that would give 
relicf to their sufferings. 

One of the first dangers of changing a diet that one has been 
brought up on is underfeeding. To give roughly an idea of how 
much nourishment should be taken in a day,I will quote from 
Dr. Haig’s table: “A man or woman leading an active life and 
weighing about ten stone would have to consume: 17 oz. of 
bread, 2 pints of milk, 1 oz. of cheese, 2 oz. of rice, 12 oz. of 
vegetables and fruit.” 

In case this division of food-stuffs does not suit particular 
individuals, it may be as well to mention that half a pint of 
milk, four ounces of bread, and one ounce of cheese are all, 
roughly speaking, equal in nourishing value. Thus, if desired, 
more bread and less milk can be taken, or more milk and less 
bread, or more cheese and less milk and bread, &c. Nuts are 
twice as nourishing as bread. 

Nearly all the men that I have known who have adopted Dr. 
Haig’s diet have easily been able to eat the quantity prescribed, 
but most of the women seem to have much less good appetites. 
For those whose appetite is poor, and who cannot live out of 
doors enough to get a good one, the white of one egg can be 
substituted for every two ounces of bread short of the prescribed 
allowance. Cereals such as rice, sago, vermicelliand macaroni, 
if they are served dry and not cooked liquid, are equal by weight 
to bread in nourishment. Bread and other cereals should be 
very carefully chewed, and not eaten like meat. Tea, coffee, 
chocolate and cocoa must be avoided, as they contain xanthin, 
which is converted into uric acid by the physiology of the body. 
There are also certain other vegetable substances which contain 
xanthin. These are peas, beans, peanuts, lentils, asparagus, 
mushrooms, and the coarser kinds of oatmeal. If one counts 
milk asa food, water remains as the only really satisfactory 
drink, Nearly all mineral waters are acid, and must therefore 
be avoided ; but there are certain exceptions, such as Vichy or 
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Ems water. These are solvents of uric acid (whereas the acid 
waters are precipitants) and are useful when one is travelling 
and cannot depend on ordinary water. 

There are two other points in connection with the diet which 
are important, clothing and drugs. Many people think that 
a vegetarian diet is a return to nature, which ought to be 
accompanied by a corresponding return to nature in clothing, 
that is, by wearing as little as possible, and by exposing themselves 
in this scanty clothing to cold. Now from the point of view 
of uric acid, this is a great mistake. If a person is taking his 
full quantity of nourishment and constantly exposing himself to 
cold, bracing air, he will infallibly be storing uric acid, no matter 
what his diet may be, and this storing will infallibly cause trouble 
at some future date. It must be remembered that cold is 
equivalent to acid, and therefore precipitates uric acid; warmth 
is equivalent to alkali, and dissolves it. The moral of which is, 
dress warmly and avoid getting chilled. This theory of cold 
retaining uric acid explains the prevalence of spring illnesses. 
There is a slight retention of uric acid all through the cold 
winter months, and in the spring the excretions of uric acid are 
naturally heavier than at any other time of the year. It should 
also be remembered that if high air, or sea air, or bracing places 
of any kind have the effect of bracing, and if they make people 
feel unusually well, a corresponding amount of depression is to 
be expected on the return to towns or less bracing places. How 
often does one not hear people say, “(I was up in Scotland last 
month, and I could walk all day and never feel tired; and now 
I have come back to this beastly London I feel so much pulled 
down and depressed,” &c, The explanation is that the bracing 
air has acted like a tonic, and diminished the alkalinity of the 
blood ; consequently the excretions of uric acid have been small, 
coinciding with the feeling of extra health ; and on returning to 
a relaxing place, the alkalinity of the blood has been raised, 
bringing a larger quantity of uric acid into the blood than usual, 
and coinciding with the feeling of depression. 

As todrugs. It is safe tosay that these should never be taken 
for any length of time, or in any quantity, without medical 
advice; but this does not mean that all drugs taken under 
medical advice do no harm. Most drugs affect uric acid in one 
way or another. Roughly speaking, they can be divided into 
two groups—those which retain uric acid, and those which 
dissolve it. As a general rule, those which retain uric acid 
should be avoided, and those which dissolve it are the ones to 
be encouraged. 


There are two solvents of uric acid, salts of salicylic acid, and 
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alkaline salts of soda and potash. Of these two, the salicylates 
are by far the most powerful. They are more soluble in slightly 
acid fluids ; therefore any one taking them must reverse the 
normal practice and do his best to diminish the alkalinity of his 
blood. This must be done by keeping cool and taking acids 
such as wine, fruit, or acid tonics. As a rule, people who have 
rheumatism are told to keep warm. This state of things must 
however be reversed directly salicylates are administered. The 
rheumatic limbs must be packed with ice, and the person must 
keep cool generally.* The accompaniment of salicylates by 
heat or alkali is positively dangerous ; they are therefore un- 
satisfactory in very hot weather. With bicarbonate of soda or 
potash the treatment is exactly reversed. One must avoid acid 
with food, keep warm, and cut down nourishment. However 
salicylates are much more satisfactory as solvents, while bicar- 
bonates are more useful in preventing the retention of uric acid 
in very cold weather. 

To the other group of drugs, those which retain uric acid, 
belong all tonics and metals, such as iron, lead, silver, gold 
and mercury ; also morphia, opium, &c. These are sometimes 
necessary in cases of acute anemia, or debility after germ 
diseases, but they should always be taken with or followed by 
salicylates, 

I think this is all I have to say about the medical side of 
the question. There is one more point which is not without 
importance, namely the social side. Formerly, as Mr. Bernard 
Shaw remarks, the vegetarian was looked upon asa rare and 
curious being, dressed in jaeger; and as a necessary sequence 
to his “ living on vegetables,” he went in for Pitman’s short- 
hand and the Tonic Sol-fa system. Now he is no longer a 
special type. He exists where he is least expected, in court 
circles, in sporting circles, and among working men. The 
ideal would be if he could multiply to such an extent that 
hostesses, hotel-keepers, and those who cater for ¢able a’héte on 
board ship, would not think it unreasonable to provide at 
least one nourishing dish for those who abstain from meat, 
and thereby save them from much unnecessary privation. 

There are undoubtedly difficulties for those who lead very 
social lives. I have often been asked, ‘‘ What do you do when 
you are invited out to dinner?” There are two courses open. 
If you know your host or hostess well, ask them to provide 


* Experiments to this effect have been made on people suffering from acute 
rheumatism. Salicylates are given and ice is applied to one limb and heat to 
another ; the former is rapidly relieved, whereas the latter immediately becomes 
more inflamed. 
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you with a dish of macaroni without stock, as you are ona 
special diet. If you don’t know them well, don’t accept the 
invitation, or, if it is necessary to do so for professional or 
other reasons, then go, and help yourself to the dishes that 
are offered you, cut the forbidden food carefully up, and 
skilfully bury it under such débris as is provided in the shape 
of paper frills, parsley, sauce, &c.; meanwhile eat as much 
bread as you can, and make up for deficient quantity at home, 
either before or after the meal. 

The best plan if you are travelling or on board ship is to 
take a good supply of biscuits with you, put several of these by 
your side, and eat them slowly, picking up such crumbs of 
legitimate food as may appear in the bill of fare. This phase 
of the diet is perhaps not very exhilarating, but underfeeding 
for a very short period such as a week never does much harm. 
Another thing to be remembered when the food-supply is short 
is to eat very slowly and chew well. Much more nourishment 
is absorbed by this means. 

The last time I took a journey in Italy and Greece, I was 
alternately taken for an impecunious person who wished to 
avoid a large hotel bill, and a sort of holy man who might at 
any moment do a miracle. In the country districts of Greece, 
the peasants consider it hospitable to offer a glass of brandy 
or some other liqueur to every stranger who passes their 
threshold. Luckily the time of year when I happened to be 
there was Lent, which is kept as a very strict fast by the poor 
people, and no strong drink is taken ; so by piously mention- 
ing ro Ildcxa and shaking my head, though at the same time 
gazing longingly at the brandy, I managed to get out of a 
difficult situation without offending their most delicate feelings 
of hospitality. 

There is no doubt that one gains experience, and that the 
difficulties of a strange diet grow less as time goes on, instead 
of greater. However I hope that in the next generation the 
Haig diet will be universally recognised, that it will be coun- 
tenanced at public schools, in the army, and in the navy ; and 
if this stage is ever reached I believe that the benefit which 
will accrue to mankind will be of such a nature as to make 
full amends for the inconvenience and unpopularity which are 
now endured by its pioneers. 

NEVILLE LYTTON. 


FIELD-NAMES 


THE study of names may be said to be attractive to almost 
every educated person. Every one likes to know something of 
the meaning of their own or their neighbours’ Christian and 
surnames. Most people like to know the meaning of the name 
of their county and parish, and many like to know the meaning 
of the names of the trees, shrubs and other plants in their 
gardens. In this way the study of personal names, place-names, 
and plant-names has not been neglected ; but few people seem 
to be aware of the amount of interest that there is in the names 
of every field in their parishes ; and I propose to show in a 
short paper that to any one who takes an intelligent interest in 
their surroundings the names of the fields among which they 
live will well repay a study ; in many cases they tell us much 
of the past, and their teaching will not end with us, for they will 
teach the same lessons to those who come after us. 

Field-names must have existed from the very earliest times. 
As soon as any land was taken from the surrounding open 
country and cultivated by one person, that person and his 
servants would of necessity give a name not only to the whole 
property but to each individual field. But we have very few 
records of such ancient names. There are, however, some in 
the Bible. The earliest mention of a field-name in the Bible 
is “the field of Macpelah,” which Abraham bought from 
Ephron the Hittite; and the name is noteworthy because 
though the meaning is uncertain it is quite certain that it did 
not come from the name of the owner, and more probably it 
was taken from the peculiarity of having in it a double cave; 
and it was a portion only, a single field, of Ephron’s property 
sold with all the growing timber on it. Then we have “the 
field of strong men,” which weare told got its name from the 
hand-to-hand fight of the twelve young men of Saul’s side with 
the twelve young men of David’s, when the whole twenty-four 
were killed ; we have fields in England with names that perpe- 
tuate a similar record. 

Esdras records a special field-name: “I went into the field 
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called Ardath, and there I sat among the flowers.” There are 
also “the fuller’s field” and “the potter’s field,” recording 
occupations of former owners ; and “ Aceldama,” “ the field of 
blood,” that kept in memory the sin and death of Judas. 
There are others which are named after the owners, but which 
kept their names long after the deaths of the first owners, such 
as “Joab’s field” and ‘the field of Joshua.” There are two 
Hebrew words both translated “ field,” with originally different 
meanings of open country and enclosed cultivated land ; and 
apparently Palestine had a large quantity of enclosed fields. 
We have frequent mentions of hedges and other boundaries ; 
we read of the almost sacred character of landmarks ; we read 
that “my well-beloved hath a vineyard in a very fruitful hill, 
and he fenced it,” and there was “the hedge thereof ;” and 
when Balaam was riding towards Balak his road went through 
the vineyard, “a wall being on this side and a wall on that 
side ;” and the breaking of hedges was a special crime, ‘ whoso 
breaketh a hedge a serpent shall bite him,” and the Wise Man 
gives the advice, “ Look that thou hedge thy possession about 
with thorns,” for ‘“ where no hedge is, there the possession is 
spoiled.” All these notices of fences, hedges, and walls give 
sure evidence of enclosed cultivated land, and wherever there 
were such enclosures we may be sure that each enclosure had 
its name, known perhaps only to the owner and his servants, 
but in many cases known to his neighbours and recognised by 
them. 

In Egypt boundaries were marked byaline of stele. ‘Each 
stele received a name ... it sometimes recorded the nature 
of the soil, its situation, or some characteristic which made it 
remarkable, as ‘ The Lake of the South,’ ‘ The Eastern Meadow,’ 
‘The Green Island,’ ‘The Willow Plot,’ ‘The Vine Arbour,’ 
‘The Sycamore. Sometimes it bore the name of the first 
owner, or the Pharaoh under whom it had been erected, as 
‘The Nurse Phtahkotpu,’ ‘The Verdure Cheops,’ ‘ The Meadow 
Didific,’ &c. The name once given it clung to it for centuries, 
and neither sales, nor redistribution, nor revolution, nor change 
of dynasty could cause it to be forgotten.” * 

I have been unable to find anything like our modern field- 
names in Greek or Latin literature. The peculiar tenure of land 
in Greece and Italy would perhaps account for this. The 
Roman fundus was sometimes called after the place or the 
owner, as fundus Privernus and fundus Semproniamus, but that is 
not quite the same thing. Livy tells us that after the second 
Punic war an ager was purchased by the State and given to the 


* Maspero, Dawz of Civilisation, p. 329. 
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soldiers in lieu of pay, and the ager was called Trientius 
Tabulanusque (Xxxi. 13), but this was probably a large tract of 
ground. So was the Campus Martius, which by some straining 
may be called a field-name. But surely the Greeks and 
Romans had field-names, and we should like to know the 
names by which Virgil and Horace distinguished the fields on 
the farms they loved so well. We know that Virgil’s farm at 
Mantua—his dulcia ruara—was bounded and probably intersected 
by hedges, and he describes the different sounds on each side 
of the hedge, but he has no name for the fields ; nor has Horace 
any special name for his age//us or for the angulus iste of his 
neighbour’s field, which he coveted. 

So I come to English field-names, the special subject of this 
paper. It isa very large subject, for I believe that there is no 
country in Europe so rich in field-names as England ; and I 
cannot attempt anything like an exhaustive account of them ; I 
can but give some general sketchy account which may induce 
others to take an interest in them. 

The first thing that strikes us in the study of English field- 
names is that nearly all of them are compound words. There 
is a sort of generic word which is found in the first or last 
syllable in a vast number of names, and then each name has its 
special affix or suffix, which, for want of a better term, may be 
called specific. The generic words are such as these: field, 
meadow, acre, close, croft, tything, leaze, paddock, hayes, and 
others, and on each of these it may be well to say something. 

Field is a very old English word, and in its forms of feld, 
ffeld, veld, veldt, &c., is found in most of the countries of 
North-western Europe, and in all these countries it has the same 
many-sided meaning that it has in the Bible. It is the open 
land as opposed to woodland and enclosed land ; or it is the 
country as opposed to the town; or it is the enclosed culti- 
vated land, whether pasture or arable, as opposed to the unen- 
closed land of the forest or down ; but the common derivation 
of field from felled, z.e., cleared land, has no authority whatever. 
My present business is with the names of enclosed and cultivated 
land. In every parish there is a large number of fields with the 
suffix of field, and in almost every case they explain themselves, 
The names are either taken from their size, as six-acre field, 
ten-acre field, or from their owners’ names, which is a very 
frequent but a very changeable reason for the name ; or some- 
times from the natural production of the field, as Oakfield, 
Rushfield, &c. But there is one point of interest in the names of 
which “ field” is a part that, more than any other field-name, 
it has been extended from the field to the parish. The owner 
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of a large field, which he called Broadfield, may have added 
field to field till his possessions were large enough to form a 
distinct parish ; and having been chiefly known as the owner 
of Broadfield, the parish got that name with the slight change 
to Bradfield. In the same way Swallowfield and Smithfield 
must have got their names from single fields which the owner 
was able to add to from time to time, but still clung to the name 
by which his property was first known. There are many such 
instances, and this is one way among others in which field- 
names may be a great help in the history of a parish; the 
original reason of the name may be lost, but the name contains 
a history, to which further search may give a clue. 

Acre is really the same word as field, for it comes from ager, 
and, like “ field,” it once had a much larger meaning than it 
now has, and very early the word was restricted to enclosed 
land, and then still further restricted in the reign of Edward I. to 
a fixed measure of land, though the land might be of any 
shape. In this way we get such field-names as Long Acre, 
still existing in London, Broad Acre, &c. But, like “ field,” it 
is usually joined with some numeral that tells its size, or with 
the name of the present or former owner. One of the most 
interesting uses of the word is in the good name for a church- 
yard, God’s Acre, This is its name, of whatever size the 
churchyard may be. But I believe it is not an old English 
name, but has been borrowed from the German ; though 
Longfellow speaks of it as “that ancient Saxon phrase which 
calls the burial-ground God’s Acre.” In very unpleasant 
opposition to this I have a record in more than one parish of 
Hangman’s Acre, I eannot think that this had anything to do 
with the common hangman. I should suppose it to be a 
corruption from a name showing the steep nature of the ground, 
as in the Hanger recorded in White’s Se/borne, and in my own 
parish we have Hanging Hill. 

Meadow is a very old English word, and enters into com- 
bination with the family name, or the description of the 
position, or of the crops in many field-names, It always 
implies rich pasture as pratum did in Latin (Cicero speaks of 
pratorum herbescens viriditas). 

Close is another old English word very often found in field- 
names, and probably always meaning originally a place walled 
in, and so applied to gardens (“ cloos or yerde, Clausura,” Prom. 
Parv.); and Timon says, “1 have a tree which grows here in my 
close.” The word is not common now, but survives in the 
Cathedral Close, and the Vicars’ Close of the Cathedral. 

Leaze is a very common word in field-names. In my parish 
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there are Crooked Leaze, Middle Leaze, Cow Leaze, Beech Leaze, 
Pigeon-house Leaze, &c.,and Waring’s Leaze, Hael Leaze, and 
others from proper names. The word is the Anglo-Saxon Lese 
or leswe, a pasture, and is found in the Vespasian Psalter, an. 
736, “in stowe leswe—in Joco pascue,” and is commonly used 
by Wycliffe, as “ we ben the puple of his lesewe,” “ the schepe 
of his lesewe.” It was then a common word, but is now 
almost obsolete, except as a field-name. 

Tyning is another word that has long fallen out of use, but 
is not uncommon in field-names. In this parish we have long 
tyning, upper tyning, Robin’s tyning, Bath road tyning, and 
others, The word is from the Anglo-Saxon ¢ynen, to hedge in, 
and was applied occasionally to other things besides fields. But 
it was the regular word for enclosing with hedges. In the Anglo- 
Saxon gospels we find “‘he plantide win-geard, and betynde 
hyne,” and in the fifteenth century it seems to have been strictly 
confined to hedges, so we have in the Promptorium “ Tynyd or 
hedgydde—Septus ” «‘ Tynynge, drye hedge—Sepes.” In this 
parish we have a Wall tyning in which the word is not restricted 
to a hedge proper, but goes back to its older meaning of 
enclosure. It is on ground where stones are abundant, and 
so the owner would naturally enclose with a stone wall, and 
the field would be called the Wall Tyning. 

Paddock forms a part of many field-names, and in this 
parish we have Greenways Paddock, Butterwell Paddock, 
Rushy Paddock (probably marking a rushy ground), and in 
the Court Rolls of the Manor in 1368 there is a Pat Parrok. 
This last name preserves the old form of the word otherwise 
written pearroc, pearuc, and parrocce, and it survives in our 
park. I should suppose that whenever the name Paddock is 
found as a field-name it marks the former neighbourhood of a 
house of some importance. 

A few words about Hayes. We have Little and Great Hayes 
and Dogs Hayes. In Bath there are East Hayes and Upper 
Hayes, and there is a whole parish called Hayes in Middlesex. 
The word means a hedge, from the A.-S. ege, and so would 
imply that the field was hedged in. In most parishes there 
was a Hayward, 7.e., a person to look after the hedges. 

I have dwelt at some length on these different words which 
enter into field-names not only because they are such an 
important part of field-names, that to many who do not know 
these words, the field-names would have no meaning, but also 
because they are often the oldest portion of the names. They 
have a large historical interest. All these words signify more 
or less inclosures ; and they are a reminder that almost within 
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the memory of man England was a much more open country 
than it is now; each inclosure, whether legal or illegal, was 
an addition to the cultivated land of the country, and as such 
required and almost deserved a distinctive name. There are 
probably very few parishes in England in which the inclosed 
land has not been largely increased during the last hundred 
years, and the names which the fields now bear are for the most 
part modern. 

But all field-names are not modern, and even where modern 
there has been a tendency to adopt ancient names either in 
whole or in part. Thus the word Croft has been used in quite 
modern times for modern inclosures. We have in this parish 
some fields simply called the Croft, and we have others, such 
as Moorcroft, &c. The word is a very old one, used by Layland 
in Piers Plowman: 


Thaune shaltow come by a crofte (v. 582), 


and means a small field, but is now quite obsolete except as a 
field-name. I believe there is no field-name in Domesday ; 
single fields did not fall within the object of that inquest, but 
there are some even older. Ina grant for Cynewalf, King of 
the West Saxons, of Jand at Bedwin to his Earl Bica, A.D. 778, 
there is an undoubted field-name, Agellum qui dicitur Tatan- 
edisc, t.e., Tatan’s enclosure.* In Earle’s Land Charters several 
names are given which are apparently field-names before the 
Conquest, such as Pathfield, Fernlea, Hartfield, Linacre (ze., 
flaxheld), Levesons Croft, &c. In an exchange of land between 
S. Mary of Salisbury and S. Augustine of Bristol, A.D. 1192, 
there are two distinct field-names, unam que dicitur, “ Esse- 
acre,” and unam in Rugfurlong, and in the Sarum Charters there 
are the following of the thirteenth century: 


1227. Unam que vocatur Emelet. 
1228. Zerram que vocatur Obfine. 
Duas croftas que vocantur Stainecroft. 
Unam gue vocatur Chadelesdene. 
1243. Culturam que vocatur Riworth. 
Una acra gue jacet super culturam gue vocatur Wetheham, 
scilicet Attehell. 
Cultura que vocatur Biwth. 
Cultura que vocatur Gothacre. 


Other names are Brandehell and Adamesgore, A.D. 1227 and 
1249, prato guod dicitur Chercheham, A.D. 1240,and Blecheham, Brod- 
mede and Dolnede in the same year ; and at Whitchurch in the 
same year Cosyam, Bury, Bicroft, Lidlegraph, Winesgore, Gras- 


* Sweet’s Oldest English Texts, p.778. 
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hege, Lidlege, Lasage, Gilleswardelege, Cochulle, Mannescumbe, 
Mortescumbe, Hundlehull, Blakelege, Forestare hege, Red Acre, 
Uplandgemede, and others. Each of these names deserves fuller 
notice, but I will here only say that the termination “ lege ” is the 
same as the common “lea”; “hege” is the hedge, and the curious 
termination “ gore” shows that the land was an enclosure for 
the common uninclosed land. “Corners of the fields which 
could not be cut up into the usual acre or half-acre strips were 
sometimes divided into tapering strips pointed at one end and 
called ‘ gores’ or ‘ gored acres.’”* The same history is shown 
in the common termination “ furlong,” which was the regular 
name for the strips into which the common lands were divided. 
In Notes and Queries, v. Ser. vol. viii., there is a long list of the 
names of such strips in the common lands at Whitchurch near 
Stratford-on-Avon ; each strip has the name furlong with a 
distinguishing second name ; the land is now inclosed and the 
names no longer exist. It is well to note that both furlong and 
acre were used as measures of length as well as of size; of 
which there is a good example in Hermione’s pretty speech in 
the Winter's Tale: 


Our praises are our wages ; you may ride us 
With one soft kiss a thousand furlongs, ere 
With spur we heat an acre. 


Furlong is still a lineal as well as a land measure, but acre is 
not. 

Space will not allow me to say much about the field-names 
which are scattered through many medizval documents, es- 
pecially the Manor Rolls; they are very interesting, but most 
of them are lost ; and I wish to speak more particularly of the 
field-names still existing, and the help they will often give in 
the former history of our parishes. And in giving examples 
of field-names I shall not think it necessary to crowd my paper 
with the names of the parishes in which they are found ; for 
the most part I have taken them from my own parish of Bitton 
in Gloucestershire, 

I pass by all names which have in them family and personal 
names; not only because they explain themselves, but chiefly 
because there is no class of names so subject to change. 
Probably the oldest field-names bore the names of the owners; 
it would naturally be so, and we know that in David’s time men 
‘called the lands after their own names,” but we know also that 
it was so done with the foolish idea that they “ would continue 
for ever.” But they soon go; a new owner does not often care to 


* Seebohm., 
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preserve the name of the former owner ; he prefers to affix his 
own name in exchange. But this is not the case where the 
first owner held some high or honourable office ; then the new 
owner has some pride in keeping the old name, and so we find 
the names of King Field, Queen’s Acre, Nun’s Close, Canon’s 
Marsh and Canon’s Acre, Priest Acre, &c., still existing, though 
the lands no longer belong to King, Queen, Canons, Nun or 
Priest. 

Memories of former trades and occupations survive in the 
field-names, though the trades and occupations may have left 
the place. Thus we have Smithfield, Potter’s Wood, the Mat- 
mans, a rushy field probably occupied by a matmaker, Carpen- 
ters Acre and others. And memories of former amusements 
survive in such names as Bowling Green, and Bull-baiting Acre,* 

Among the most valuable names for parochial history are 
those that preserve the memory of former forests and inclosures 
in them. In the Parish of Castle Bromwich, formerly called 
Wody-Broomwic, there are, or were, three fields whose names 
showed that they were clearings from the forest: Hurstfield, 
ic. Woodfield ; Brockhurstfield, z.e., Badger Woodfield; Bocken- 
holtfield, z.e., Buckwood field. The connection with old forests 
and woods is also shown where lons, lawnds, or lawns form 
part of the names, Lawn was the regular name of a forest glade, 
a grassy open space amongst woods; Shakespeare and Milton 
give good examples of this connection; 


For through the lawnd anon the deer will come. 
—3 Hen. VI, iii. 
Groves, betwixt them lawnds or level downs. 
—Paradise Lost, iv. 252. 


The same connection with forests is shown by the use of the 
names of wild animals of the chase, such as fox, hare, stags, 
&c. ; and especially the names Cockshot, Cockroad, Cockway ; 
these showing the former existence of the decoys for woodcock 
which were used in all forests. 

Some fields get their names from their shapes—long, short, 
broad, narrow are common parts of names ; and we have a field 
called the Leg, very like the map of Italy, the |_ piece shaped 
like the capital letter, and Pond Leg, Three-cornered Patch, 
Hatchet Piece, the Harp (so called in 5 Henry VIII.), Carpenters 
Square, and a piece with two circles and a connecting piece, 
probably so formed by water, and called Spectacle Acre. 

* A very interesting record of former tenures is found in such field-names as 
** fortnight,” “ week,” “ three-days,” “four-days work.” They are records of 


the amount of work which the tenant had to give to his over-lord in lieu of 
rent, 
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Animals have in many cases given their names to fields, 
presumably from their former abundance in those spots. 
Conygar and Congrove are names in many parisbes and mark 
rabbit warrens ; Brockham is often met with, so is Gooseacre 
and Goosegreen; and we have Dovelea, Culverham, Larks 
hege and Cats Cliff. 

The good quality of the field is shown in such names as Eden 
Field, Paradise, Mount Pleasant, Angels Hill, Butterwell, Honey 
Hill, Green Piece, Clover Leaze, &c. While it must have been 
with the intention of giving a bad character to some fields that 
they were called Short Grass, Cockle Close, Pickpocket, Trouble- 
some, Little Worth, Hungry Hill, Foulwood, Poor Tyning, 
Starveacre, Weary Furlong ; and perhaps the same character is 
carried to the extreme in such names as Devil’s Eyes, Devil’s 
Backbones, and Devil’s Acre. Such names as Slaughterfield, 
Hangman’s Acre, Deadman’s Acre may have arisen from some 
tragedy long forgotten ; and in some counties there are records 
of fields isolated in the time of the Plague, such as Qualmstones 
at Sarden in Oxfordshire, and Pitch and Pay at Stoke Bishop 
near Bristol; which tell of the custom when provisions were 
placed for the infected and the money left on the stones without 
any personal contact between the sound and those infected with 
the disease. The story of such a place at Eyam in Derbyshire 
is well known; here there was a stone pillar used for the 
purpose, as there was at S. Bury S. Edmunds, but I do not 
know that these were recorded in field-names.* 

The particular crops generally grown on any field would 
naturally give a name to it, but in most cases it would not be a 
lasting name. Still we have such names as Ryedown, Ryelands, 
Bean Leaze, Teazle Close, and others ; and we have records of 
cultivation in Hop Garden, Cherry Ground, Cherry Orchard and 
Vineyard, all long fallen out of use; and the prevailing trees 
have given the names to Aldermoor, Poplarpiece, Elmgrove, 
the Ashes and Holly Guest, which probably gets its name as a 
corruption from the old Englsh word “agist,” a pasture, 

All field-names are subject to corruption and change ; two 
instances will suffice. In an early survey a field near the road 
to Bath was called Bathway Tyning; in older deeds it was 
Blathwayt Tyning from the name of the owner, and it has gone 
back again to Bath Road Tyning. A still more curious instance 
is found in the parish of Wickwar in Gloucestershire. In a 
Survey of 1772 there are two fields, called King Polehames and 

* Qualm is a very old English word, signifying pestilence among man or 


beast. In that sense it is obsolete, and is now narrowed down to weakness or 
faintness of body or conscience. 
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Wheeler's, both probably surnames ; but in the 1840 Tithe 
Award the names appear as the King of Poland’s ground and 
the Queen of Poland’s ground. I am afraid that among the 
chief offenders in these corruptions we must reckon the Ordnance 
surveyors. They are for the most part very painstaking, but 
they have shown themselves too apt to adopt any name that 
any One would give them, and then to please themselves as to 
the spelling. 

I said that I could only give a very sketchy account of 
English field-names, for indeed the subject is so large and so 
many-sided that it is not possible within the limits of sucha 
paper to give more than a sketchy account. It would have 
been easy to have filled many a page with long lists of names, 
and it was very tempting to do so, but that was not my object. 
My object was rather to state some general principles which 
might perhaps be a guide to other students in the same field, 
and to show that these general principles will be a help to 
the study of field-names in every parish in England. I believe 
the same principles will be useful in many parishes if not in all. 
There are, of course, many names which will be found in the 
south, the part with which I am most familiar, which may not 
be found in the north and vice versd, and many may be found in 
East Anglia which would be unknown in Devonshire and Corn- 
wall ; but there is a vast number common to all. 

A large number of field-names with their explanation will 
be found in the volumes of Notes and Queries, but as far as I 
know there is no book specially devoted to the study of English 
field-names. There are in many county and in many parochial 
histories notices of field-names, and in some few instances 
they are well done; but I must say there are far more in 
which the notices are misleading. It is too common to find 
the collectors of such lists explaining the names by that worst 
and most misleading of all explanations, similarity of sound. 
One instance will show what I mean. I mentioned Starveacre 
as a name showing poorness of soil. One would have thought 
that would be a sufficient explanation, but I found one author 
rejoicing in the explanation that it meant a field in which the 
drug Stavesacre was grown. He seemed quite unaware that 
the plant was never a native or cultivated plant in England, 
and that the name was not English but a corruption of the 
Latin Staphisagria, which was only the Latin form of the Greek 
asragic aypta. 

I am sure that a good and very interesting book might be 
made on field-names only. It might take the form of Halliwell’s 
Dictionary of Archaic Words or Wright’s Dialect Dictionary, 
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i. give the name with a word or two—scarcely more—of 
the meaning, and the county or parish in which it is found. 
If done in this way the book might perhaps be a large one, but 
it need not be a very large one; and there is abundant material 
for it, easily accessible. Under the Tithe Commutation Act of 
1836 a survey was made of every parish in England and Wales and 
the result was given in an'award. This award reports the names of 
the then owner and occupier,a description of each field or tithable 
property, whether arable, pasture, garden or woodland, with 
the exact acreage of each, and the name and its charge for 
tithes. It is impossible to over-estimate the value of these 
awards ; to the future parochial historian they will practically 
give the history of the parish at that date, for the smallest piece 
of ground is made to tell its history; and in this way it is, for 
its date, far more valuable than Domesday, for that inquest only 
had regard to lands chargeable to the king; these awards give 
the accounts of every piece of land in every parish. And there 
is little fear of their being lost, for duplicates are lodged with 
the Board of Agriculture, and are accessible there; but unfor- 
tunately the access to them is rather barred by high fees, which 
can only be remitted by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, per- 
haps not by him. Another very valuable source of information 


can be found in the Report of the Charity Commissioners of 
1827; they are not so far-reaching as the Tithe Awards, but 
they are, in many cases more closely concerned with individual 
fields which were chargeable to charities; but I have very little 
practical knowledge of how far they are open to the public; 
I know that copies can be obtained, but I also know that they 
must be paid for, 


H.N. E. 


THE EARLY YEARS OF LORD 
CHATHAM 


LORD MACAULAY, writing in the year 1834, stated the sum of 
what was known about the early life of Lord Chatham to 
amount to little more than that he was educated at Eton and 
at Trinity College, Oxford. Our knowledge has scarcely been 
enlarged since the first instalment of Macaulay’s essay upon the 
elder Pitt was printed in the Edinburgh Review. Although a 
mass of more recently published material confronts the author 
who would chronicle the public actions of Lord Chatham, or 
would elucidate the political events of his time, the biographer 
who may aim at depicting him in unofficial costume, and amidst 
homelier surroundings, will discover in all these volumes only 
some occasional hint to guide his imagination, which will 
tantalise, rather than gratify, his curiosity. The interests, the 
habits, the reflections of the privacy of the first William Pitt, 
for the greater portion of his long career, are still shrouded in 
mystery almost as impenetrable as what used to baffle the 
prying industry of Horace Walpole, or the discernment of Lord 
Chesterfield. How far the Great Commoner’s self-seclusion in 
his Kentish Castle of Otranto, during more than one parliament- 
ary crisis, should be attributed to pride, to reasons of policy, 
or to gout, is even now matter for controversy. So superficial 
is our acquaintance with the motive of Pitt’s behaviour, that we 
seem to share with the people in their hopes, and with the 
Ministers in their dismay, when all unexpectedly his gouty 
chair—“the boot of which,” Lord Hardwicke tells his son, 
‘makes it as well-known as if his name was writ on it’””—was 
seen, one Saturday morning of September 1763 standing for 
three hours at the doors of Buckingham House while its owner, 
who was supposed to be at Hayes, was closeted with the King. 
“You rub your eyes,” wrote Walpole to Sir Horace Mann; “so 
did the mob, and thought they did not see clear. Well, but do 
you know who stared more than the mob or you? The Minis- 
ters did.” Qr again we may imagine ourselves, a few years 
VOL. XLIV 57 
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later, lingering awestruck outside the Prime Minister’s villa near 
Highgate, speculating upon the nature of the malady which 
denied admittance even to Ministerial colleagues, and sent 
messengers from the King back to St. James’s empty-handed. 
We shall search in vain for enlightenment from the two works 
that profess to inform us about the elder Pitt—the Anecdotes 
of the Life of Lord Chatham, and the Reverend Francis 
Thackeray’s History of the Earl of Chatham. The less pre- 
tentious of these books, and the earlier in date, is also the more 
valuable of the two. It was first issued anonymously in the 
year 1791. The volumes were dedicated to Lord Chatham’s 
widow, who was supposed at the time to have facilitated their 
publication. That they were approved by Lady Chatham is 
rendered certain by her !etter to Almon, preserved among the 
Carlisle Papers ; yet the information which she vouchsafed to 
their author must have been practically nothing. Almon was 
a journeyman printer turned bookseller, one of Lord Temple’s 
ill-chosen protégés. While there is evidence of his having 
received hints from his patron, Lord Chatham’s brother-in-law, 
the work is more a bookseller’s compilation of newspaper ex- 
tracts and current anecdotes than a Life. It contains, however, 
reports of several of Chatham’s speeches, which otherwise 
might never have become available, besides being of use as 
indicating the point of view whence Lord Temple and _ his 
friends wished the public actions of the deceased statesman to 
be regarded. Its errors, and fables, and prejudice are harmless, 
because they are palpable. Thackeray, thirty-six years later, 
succeeded in producing two heavy volumes—-tiresome to handle, 
and still more tiresome to read—without adding by a sentence 
to our knowledge of the subject of his memoir. He solemnly 
endorses the judgment of Archdeacon Coxe upon the perform- 
ance of his predecessor—condemning it as superficial and 
inaccurate, a string of snippings derived from party pamphlets 
and desultory conversation with Lord Temple; and then pro- 
ceeds to lift whole passages from its pages without acknowledg- 
ment or shame. His original composition is confined to 
amending contemporary reports of Pitt’s speeches into language 
considered more befitting the dignity of his orator’s style, and 
to swelling his text with sententious and unilluminating truisms. 
It may be doubted whether there ever was a more laborious 
biography, or a more worthless one. 

The birthplace of William Pitt has been variously ascribed 
to Wiltshire and to Cornwall, as well as to London. Any 
doubt that might still have been entertained must have been 
set at rest by the recent publication of the family papers which 
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were preserved by Lord Grenville at Dropmore. Writing from 
London on November 15, 1708, upon business matters to his 
father, the Governor of Madras, Robert Pitt thus tersely con- 
cludes his letter :—“ My wife intended to have written to you 
this day, but early in the morning was suddenly prevented by 
the birth of another son. We have now two boys and two 
girls.’ A month later the child was christened in the church 
of St. James’, Piccadilly, which had only recently been completed 
by Wren. He had for sponsors George Pitt of Strathfieldsaye, 
the chief of the elder branch of his family, and General Stewart, 
the second husband of his maternal grandmother, after whom 
he was given the name of William. 

The mother of William Pitt, Harriet Villiers, was a great- 
granddaughter to the brother of the celebrated Duke of Buck- 
ingham. She was a sister of the Earl of Grandison. Her 
father had died before acceding to the earldom; but her 
mother, an Irish Fitzgerald, having been granted a royal 
warrant of title and precedence, became known as Viscountess 
Grandison. Lady Grandison contracted a second marriage, 
in 1711, with Brigadier-General Stewart, an officer who had 
served with distinction under Marlborough. She died in 1725. 
Among the Fortescue manuscripts is a glowing account of the 
pomp with which her interment in Westminster Abbey was 
celebrated. For three days her body lay in state ; the coffin, 
draped with crimson velvet, was accompanied by four dukes 
and eight earls as pallbearers. For a few years previously to 
her death the eccentricities whereby Lady Grandison had 
become noted developed into insanity. To her in part we may 
trace the mental disease from which several of her descendants 
were not exempt. Such an affliction clouded in later life the 
sprightly intelligence of William Pitt’s sister, the “ Mrs.” Anne 
who fills so considerable a space among the acquaintance of 
Horace Walpole. Miss Anne Pitt—or Mrs. Anne, to give her 
the title usually bestowed upon the Maids of Honour of Queen 
Caroline—was the subject of one of Walpole’s happiest com- 
parisons ; questioned by a foreign visitor to London whether 
the famous Minister was like his sister, he answered, “ Qu’ils 
se ressemblaient comme deux gouttes de feu.” Lord Shelburne 
in his autobiographical notes did not fail to refer with charac- 
teristic malice to the madness in the Pitt family. Another of 
Anne’s sisters was actually in confinement ; while insanity is a 
plea that may be accepted as a melancholy apology for the 
irregular and scandalous career of Elizabeth, towards whom 
her brother William is known to have exhibited compassionate, 
but ill-requited, generosity. 

~~ 
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There is, however, no sound reason for supposing that 
Robert Pitt’s wife ever shared in her mother’s infirmity. By 
all accounts—if we except a churlish comment of the editor 
of Lady Suffolk’s Correspondence—she was a charming and 
cultivated person. Even Governor Pitt’s old friends and 
intelligencers, who had nothing but censure for the Governor’s 
fashionable son, could not restrain their admiration for his 
daughter-in-law. ‘The lady is as beautiful, as sensible, and 
as well-behaved as most I have seen in my life,” wrote one of 
them. ‘A very virtuous, fine young lady,” was the testimony 
of another. “I do not know,” declared a third, “a more 
accomplished person than Mrs, Pitt. It is a great dispute 
among those who have the pleasure of conversing with her, 
whether her beauty, understanding, or good humour be the 
most captivating.” Harriett Pitt survived her husband nearly 
ten years, dying in Paris after her second son had reached the 
age of twenty-eight, when he was already a member of the 
House of Commons. I have been unable to discover any 
reference to William Pitt’s mother in any sentence of his 
correspondence. Although none of his earlier letters appear 
to have been preserved, the presumption to be drawn from 
those of a later period contradicts the probability of much 
community of sentiment having existed, even in his boyish 
days, between William and the rest of his father’s family. His 
sister Anne alone exhibited, after her capricious manner, some 
spasmodic liking for her younger brother. She and William 
had friends in common, and for a time used to visit at the 
same houses. That Pitt’s character was lacking neither in 
natural affection, nor in the sense of family obligations, is 
manifested by his devotion at a later period of his life to his 
wife and children, by his solicitude for his nephew, as well as 
by his having assisted his kindred with his purse when his own 
finances could ill support such generosity. It wouid be hard 
to instance many men of real distinction who have not largely 
owed to the personalities of their mothers the qualities con- 
tributing to their fame. While it cannot truthfully be alleged 
that there is forthcoming any evidence of Harriet Pitt having 
influenced the disposition of her younger son, we may, not- 
withstanding, conjecture how he derived from her not only his 
physical grace and handsome countenance, but some of the 
refinement and culture of intellect and taste which he cannot 
have inherited from any other representative of the two pre- 
ceding generations of Pitts. 

Robert Pitt, with his wife and their two boys and five girls, 
passed the greater portion of their time at the Manor House of 
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Stratford, adjoining the husband’s constituency of Old Sarum. 
They stayed at their London home in Golden Square for the 
parliamentary sessions, and used to spend some part of most 
years at the splendid mansion of Boconnoc in Cornwall. 
Robert Pitt also frequently resorted to Bath for the relief of his 
gout. His sons, until they went to school and during their 
school holidays, seem generally to have been with him where- 
ever he happened to reside, They occasionally visited 
Governor Pitt at Swallowfield, where young William must have 
heard his masterful, but indulgent, grandfather talk of his 
Indian experiences, and have learned from the lips of that ad- 
venturous old merchant something of that Britain beyond the 
seas, destined to such marvellous development under his own 
government. Inthe year 1721 William followed his brother 
Thomas to Eton, The headmaster of Eton at that time was 
Dr. Bland, who afterwards became Dean of Durham. Among 
Pitt’s fellow pupils were Henry Fox, two years his senior in 
age, the chief rival of his manhood ; Pratt, the future Chancellor 
Camden ; Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, whose versatile and 
licentious talent was doomed to be quenched by insanity ; 
Henry Fielding, the novelist ; and his friend George Lyttelton, 
one of whose sisters was to become the wife of William’s 
elder brother. The tutor chosen for the two Pitts was a Mr. 
Burchett. A report upon the conduct of his pupils, forwarded 
by this master to their parent, after giving an unfavourable 
account of Thomas, goes on to state: “ Your younger son has 
made a great Progress since his coming hither ; indeed I never 
was concern’d with a young gentleman of so good abilities, and 
at the same time of so good a Disposition, and there is no 
question to be made but he will answer all your hopes.” 
William Pitt continued to distinguish himself at Eton, and 
became a favourite with Dr. Bland. Nevertheless it would 
seem that he was not happy at school. His health was delicate ; 
even thus early his lifelong enemy, the gout, had begun to 
harrass him, On one occasion, towards the close of his career, 
Lord Chatham told Shelburne how he had observed boys 
cowed for life at Eton. Although a public school, he said, 
might suit lads of turbulent character, it was ill-fitted for others 
of a gentle disposition. The preference which Chatham here 
expressed for private tuition led him to have his sons educated 
under a tutor at home. We may reasonably attribute to the 
experiences of his boyhood—to the want of sympathy and to 
the discord prevailing in his home, and to the turbulence of 
the school life of the period, operating upon a lad of a shy and 
sensitive nature, at the same time conscious of inborn superiority 
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of talent—some of the haughty isolation of spirit which dis- 
tinguished Pitt’s manhood, contrasting strangely with the 
expansiveness of his affection towards his wife and children. 
He wrapped himself in a cloak of reset ve for protection against 
that familiarity which had wounded his youthful self-esteem. 
He had learned in childhood to dread the sting of ridicule. 
Thus, although fond of reading aloud the plays of Shakespeare, 
and an admirable reader, it was noticed how, even in his old 
age and among admiring friends, Lord Chatham would in- 
variably pass the volume to another member of the circle upon 
perceiving the approach of a humcrous passage. In his earlier 
years he cultivated the ease and grace of manner so conducive 
to social success, while his conversation was lively and agreeable, 
and his person eminently attractive ; yet he never experienced 
the charm of equal friendship. The circumstances of his 
boyhood had denied to him the gift of intimacy. He had 
trained himself to conceal his natural emotions through dread 
of the ill-mannered retort which might shame their frank avowal. 
His letters to his most familiar acquaintances were stilted in 
style, and unreal in sentiment. Their feeling used to be more 
spontaneous when addressed to men younger than himself, who 
would not be likely to presume upon his cordiality. But the 
wealth of his tenderness was never revealed until, in middle age, 
he found in a loving and sympathetic wife, and, still later, in 
devoted children, a safe channel for ‘ts effluence. 

Robert Pitt, who succeeded to the paternal estates on the 
death of Governor Pitt in 1726, had inherited his father’s faults 
of temper, without the sturdy virtues and force of character 
that excused them. He transmitted to his eldest child every 
feature of his own worthless and unpleasant personality ; but 
his younger son can have derived little else from this parent 
than his taste for extravagance, and a predisposition to gout. It 
was an attack of gout which contributed to the death of Robert 
Pitt within a few months of his father’s decease. Notwith- 
standing, he survived Governor Pitt long enough to embroil 
himself in a controversy with his son Thomas upon the amount 
of the latter’s allowance, in a lawsuit—equally discreditable to 
both parties—with his brother (who had been already raised to 
the peerage as Lord Londonderry), over the distribution of 
their parent’s estate, and in quarrels with Colonel Pitt and 
General Stewart. Robert Pitt’s will was proved in the Prero- 
gative Court of Canterbury, and a copy of it can be inspected 
at Somerset House, It is of some interest in view of the uncer- 
tainty that has prevailed concerning the means of livelihood 
possessed by his younger son at the opening of his career. 
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Lord Chesterfield fixed them as low asa hundred pounds a year : 
we must not forget that a pound was worth in those days more 
than twice its present value. Robert made no direct provision 
for any of his younger children—except for his youngest daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth—beyond what was secured to them under the 
testament of Governor Pitt. He was unable to alienate any of 
the landed estate, this having been strictly entailed upon his 
eldest son. He exercised, however, to their fullest extent such 
powers as were reserved to him for charging the revenue deriv- 
able from certain of the properties, and by this expedient was able 
to bequeath to his wife an ample fortune. Upon her re-marriage, 
or upon her death, it was to be divided among his six younger 
children. Governor Pitt had left to his younger grandson an 
annuity of one hundred pounds charged upon the estates, and 
a bequest of one thousand pounds. Thus Lord Chesterfield’s 
statement was literally accurate; Pitt’s certain income for 
several years was a hundred pounds a year. At the same time 
it was doubtless supplemented by an allowance, or by occa- 
sional gifts, from his mother ; while after her death, in 1736, 
he succeeded to a sixth part of the revenue which she had 
enjoyed. So long as his father lived William Pitt received from 
him, while at Oxford, an allowance of two hundred pounds a 
year. It is unlikely that his mother did not continue at least this 
amount of assistance to her son. Probably Pitt’s income at no 
period of his life was sufficient to satisfy his expenditure. At 
the beginning of his career he certainly found himself hard 
pressed for funds. In 1731 he accepted a cornetcy in the 
Dragoons, chiefly, it would seem, for the pay attached to it, 
which, at that period, amounted to close upon a hundred and 
fifty pounds a year. When Sir Robert Walpole deprived the 
young officer of his commission, he soon afterwards obtained, 
through the influence of that Minister’s enemies, a salaried post 
in the household of Frederick, Prince of Wales. 

In January of the year 1727, four months before his father’s 
death, William Pitt joined Trinity College, Oxford, as a gentle- 
man commoner. The entry of his matriculation is printed in 
the Alumni Oxonienses, among two columns of Pitts, natives of 
Dorsetshire and of Hampshire, who were educated at the Uni- 
versity of Oxford between the middle of the seventeenth and the 
middle of the eighteenth century. His relative, the plump and 
amiable poet, Christopherof Blandford, some nine years William’s 
senior, is probably the best known of the others of his surname, 
It had been the intention of Robert and Harriet Pitt that their 
second boy should enter the Church. A letter is extant from 
Christopher’s mother proposing to Robert Pitt that her son should 
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temporarily occupy— in addition to a benefice and to the chap- 
laincy to Lord Stanhope, of which he was already possessed—a 
family living that was being reserved for William. William 
Pitt, however, by the death of his father was left free to indulge 
his own inclinations as to a career ; and his ambition was not 
for a crosier. About his Oxford days we have scant informa- 
tion. His tutor was a Mr. Stockwell. He composed some 
Latin hexameters to lament the demise of George I., which, 
although condemned by Lord Macaulay as worthless, it would 
puzzle most Oxford students of the present day to improve 
upon. The gout, pursuing him from Eton, drove him from the 
University, before he had taken a degree, in order to seek 
health abroad. At the same time his studies while at school 
and college must have been sufficiently severe. Lord Chester- 
field, with whom Pitt became acquainted early in life, tells us 
how he accumulated “a great fund of premature and useful 
knowledge.” At Eton and at Oxford he first-acquired that 
admiration for the noblest examples of literature, and that fami- 
liarity with the great Latin writers of prose and verse, which 
accompanied him to the end. His industry throughout life, 
when he was not incapacitated by ill-health, was remarkable ; 
and his reading, if not wide in range, was serious and discrimi- 
nating for one whose time was so actively employed. The 
advice given by him in later years to his nephew Lord Camel- 
ford, to his son William, and to his godson, the author of 
Vathek, the eastern tale that gained so high an eulogium from 
Lord Byron, was coloured by the memory of his own earlier 
efforts : “I wish to guide you,” he wrote to his nephew, “ to 
what I have drawn many helps from.” It certainly recommends 
a scheme of instruction peculiarly fitted to prepare the under- 
standing and faculties of a boy aiming at future political dis- 
tinction. 

Pitt’s literary judgments never fail to be interesting, because 
they are the opinions of a man of first-rate abilities and of 
decided views. He has not, it is true, the bent of a literary 
student, Literature and knowledge possess no finality for him. 
They are a means to fit the understanding for political thought, 
and to equip the memory for political debate. He impresses 
upon his nephew the importance “ of considering learning as 
an instrument only for action.” In astriking passage of another 
letter he thus appraises knowledge: ‘‘When I name Knowledge, 
I ever intend learning as the weapon and instrument only of 
manly, honourable, and virtuous action upon the stage of the 
world, both in private and public life, as a gentleman, and as a 
member of the commonwealth.” These are certainly no ignoble 
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sentiments ; indeed, they are of the noblest, exalting learning 
among the first rank of virtues, as the essential equipment of a 
good man and worthy citizen. Nevertheless they differ from 
the sentiments of a student, of him who values knowledge and 
literature for their own beauty, not for the nutriment to be 
derived from their fruit. Milton expressed a similar opinion, 
when he called a complete education “that which fits a man to 
perform justly, skilfully, and magnanimously all the offices, both 
public and private, of peace and war.” But Milton felt as well 
the more intimate and purposeless love of learning, which 
perceives in a finished book “the precious life blood of a 
master spirit, embalmed and treasured up to a life beyond life.” 
Pitt’s views upon education coincided in general with those of 
Locke. Although Locke’s death had occurred four years before 
the birth of Pitt, his name was still one to conjure with among 
the Whigs. His essays “On the Human Understanding” and 
“On the Conduct of the Understanding,” as well as his treatises 
on Civil Government and on Toleration, were deservedly held 
in esteem by Pitt, who never tired of recommending their perusal 
to his young kinsmen, If Pitt regarded learning mainly as a 
weapon for public action, his standard was a high one of the 
intellectual cultivation that ought to be required of our public 
men. He would have ridiculed the theory, now so widely 
accepted, of a business experience being able to beget statesman- 
like qualities. The intellect of an individual may indeed be 
trained, and his reasoning powers developed through various 
systems of discipline and exercise ; but the breadth of view, the 
patient sense of proportion, which are inseparable from real 
statesmanship, demand a mind of considerable culture, and are 
assisted by a memory stored with the examples and precedents 
of history. Moreover the character and moral outlook of a 
person of culture differ essentially from those of his less cultivated 
fellow citizen. Both may be men of honour, yet the honour of 
the former is of finer temper, The course of reading recom- 
mended by Pitt to others, and pursued by himself, is catholic 
and severe for youths who make no profession of scholarship. 
He urged an acquaintance with logic and international law, and 
a particular study of history. The favourite historical works 
of his younger days were Burnet’s History of the Reformation, 
Thomas May’s History of Parliament—a work first published in 
1647—and Clarendon’s History, although he distrusted Lord 
Clarendon’s integrity as a narrator of facts. As masters of 
English style he most esteemed, after Shakespeare, Addison and 
Bolingbroke, Even when he had come to regard the latter 
as “of impious memory,” he still declared of Oldcastle’s Remarks 
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that it was a writing to “be studied, and almost got by heart, for 
the inimitable beauty of the style.” Barrow’s sermons he looked 
upon as a mine rich with sparkling and suggestive epithets and 
phrases, He read and re-read the plays of Moliére. Although 
he entertained a genuine admiration for Homer, while Bishop 
Tomline records how the first author Lord Chatham commended 
to the attention of his son at college was Thucydides, and 
although he praises with enthusiasm the vehement argumentation, 
the forcible reasoning, and the fortitude of mind of Demosthenes, 
he never knew much of the Greek idiom, The works of the 
more famous among the poets and prose writers of Rome, it is 
clear, on the other hand, that he studied closely ; Virgil pre- 
eminently, Cicero also and Horace, especially the Epistles and 
Ars Poetica—these he writes to his nephew, ‘‘ nocturna versate 
manu, versate diurna.” With the antiquary Camden, he looked 
upon the Latin tongue as the touchstone for style. He enlarges 
upon Cicero’s variety of manner, copiousness and beauty of 
diction, nobleness and magnificence of ideas. Cicero’s speeches 
he especially valued as models and helps for oratory. Their 
persuasive brilliancy, and the rhetoric and patriotism of Virgil’s 
poetry, enriched and fortified his own language.  Pitt’s vivid 
retorts and luminous images, those “terrible invectives” admired 
by Chesterfield, were not the outcome of an uncultivated genius. 
They were the finished products of a study of words, their value, 
their meaning, and their grouping, commenced in his youth, and 
never abandoned. 

Of Pitt’s tour in France and Italy, upon his leaving Oxford, 
there is no account. Unlike his friend Lyttelton, William Pitt 
had no fond parent to whom he might despatch interminable 
letters giving his impressions of persons and places. Nor was 
he ever a diffuse correspondent. We know that he stayed at 
Lyons, but only because the most familiar of the daring similes 
with which his speeches abound was drawn from his recollection 
of the famous junction of the rivers of the Rhone and the 
Saone, It was some twenty-five years after his visit to this 
spot, in November of 1755, that Pitt uttered the often quoted 
comparison, which may sound tamely to our ears now, but 
enforced by his dramatic delivery, and thrown out in the heat 
of debate, ainazed and enraptured at the moment alike his 
friends and his opponents in the House of Commons. Charles 
Butler, in his Reminiscences, relates how, when in subsequent 
years he met many who had witnessed the scene, they always 
referred to it with a kind of transport of delight and 
admiration. 

In February 1731, some time after his return from abroad, 
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his friends obtained for Pitt a cornetcy in the 1st Dragoon 
Guards, the King’s Own, then commanded by Lord Cobham. 
This Commission did not interfere with his political ambitions. 
He continued to prepare himself for pa./iamentary campaigns 
by “the studying of words and rounding of sentences ””—to 
repeat a depreciatory criticism upon him by Wilkes. He was 
assured of a seat in the House of Commons, for one of the 
pocket-boroughs owned by his brother, after the approaching 
general election. His colonel was more active as a dissentient 
Whig in the House of Lords, than as a regimental officer upon 
the parade-ground in St. James’s Park. ‘Cobham’s cubs” 
were a body of youi:: men who enjoyed their patron’s hospi- 
tality at Stowe, on the condition of their sharing in his hostility 
to Sir Robert Walpole. Nevertheless, Pitt’s short spell of 
military experience was something more than an incident in his 
career. He informed Lord Shelburne how, during the time 
that he was a cornet of the Horse, there was not a military 
book which he had not read through. The fruit of this reading 
was subsequently made apparent by the military knowledge 
shown in his despatches, and in the ministerial letters and 
orders addressed by him to the British commanders in America 
and on the Continent, during the Seven Years War. No 
British Minister since or before can have given such minute 
directions to the officers whom he employed in regard to the 
design and management of their campaigns. Nothing seems 
to escape his attention, from the most advantageous moment 
to commence an advance, or the strategical points the most 
important to secure, to details of transport and of victualling. 
Neither military nor political labours, nor social relaxation, 
were sufficient to engross the active mind of the young subaltern. 
[lis eager understanding and mis;1onary zeal impelled him also 
to air his opinions after a fashion which would affront the sense 
of propriety of cavalry officers of to-day, who exercise their 
ingenuity upon solving the mysteries of Ruf’s Guide and of 
Cavendish, rather than those of theological faiths. It is odd 
that no writer upon Lord Chatham has ever referred to the 
“Letter on Superstition” which he contributed in the year 
1733 to the London Journal. No reason exists to doubt its 
authenticity. It was reprinted during the author’s lifetime as 
a leaflet, which bears no date, but is ticketed in one of the 
scrapbooks at the British Museum as belonging to the year 
1760. In the Library of the British Museum is a bound 
volume—belonging to the Burney collection—of the London 
Journal for 1733. Unfortunately it is imperfect, and the letter, 
nagniloquently addressed by young Pitt “to the People of 
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England,” is among its missing pages. In 1819, and again 
during the following year, this essay was republished in the 
shape of a hawker’s broadsheet. Its last issue occurred some 
thirty years ago, when it was edited by Mr. A. Holyoake, a 
disciple of Charles Bradlaugh, as a secularist tract. Mr. Holy- 
oake, in some prefatory comments, regrets that an expression 
of view otherwise admirable should be marred by any belief 
in the supernatural. He might have gone further in the way 
of adverse criticism from his peculiar standpoint, and have 
confessed that Pitt’s letter contains nothing that is inconsistent 
with a liberal acceptance even of the tenets of Christianity. 
There would, indeed, be no occasion for surprise should a man 
give vent to sceptical opinions at the age of twenty-four who 
in later life comes to accept the evidences not only of super- 
natural guidance, but also of the divinity of Christ. Pitt’s 
essay, however, shows considerable maturity of thought. It is 
what it professes to be, a protest against superstition ; although 
the author may seem to include under superstition much which 
the majority of professing Christians regard as matters of faith. 
Pitt, moreover, was writing at a period when freethought was 
fashionable. Voltaire was then finding in England the most 
congenial suil for his teaching; Lord Hervey was diverting 
the tedium of a philosophist queen with jaundiced shafts 
against religion. The charges of the Archbishop were filled 
with lamentations on account of the avowed infidelity of his 
clergy ; Chesterfield was recommending profligacy to his son ; 
Bolingbroke’s “fell genius” had cast an zsthetic glamour over 
unbelief. It was a period when Doddridge was able to declare 
without contradiction that all men of rank were thought to be 
infidels ; before Lyttelton had renounced scepticism to earn 
the approval of Dr. Johnson by his work on the conversion of 
St. Paul ; before Wesley had amazed an indifferent world into 
acknowledging Christianity to be still a living force. 

The London Journal was a Whig newspaper, which aimed at 
defending Sir Robert Walpole against the brilliant assaults of 
the Craftsman. When political controversy languished it used 
to devote its front page to articles attacking the High Church 
Party, or advocating the widest toleration of opinion. Pitt’s 
contribution was suggested by various articles of this kind that 
preceded his own. I will summarise very briefly the argument 
of his Letter, which is of considerable length. It is his main 
contention that religion consists in the practice of virtue, and in 
obedience to the Will of God, not in the holding of certain 
opinions, We know that there is a God, he affirms, and we 
know His Will ; for reason and experience unite in showing us 
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how happiness can only arise from acting in accordance with 
the moral Law of God, as evinced in all the relations of life. 
Virtue carries her natural rewards. Superstition, on the other 
hand—the “ false and impious” theory of men being sinful by 
nature, ‘“‘the holy romances, sacred fables, and traditionary tales, 
the chattering of some unintelligible sounds called creeds ”— 
would teach us that religion and virtue are two things apart. 
Infidelity can only take away the supernatural rewards of virtue; 
but repentings on death-beds, absolutions, atonements, propi- 
tiations, “have done more towards making and continuing men 
vicious, than all their natural passions and infidelity together.” 
They encourage vice by setting up something as religion, to 
atone and commute for a want of virtue. “Belief is not a 
virtue, nor unbelief a vice. Faith, being absolutely involuntary, 
can never become aduty. A man believes or disbelieves accord- 
ing to the weight evidence has with his understanding.” His 
reason however can convince him of the natural present rewards 
for good actions; while superstition would seem to suggest that, 
if there were no hereafter, vice might be preferable to virtue. 
The Letter is not of a kind that Pitt would have written in 
later life. Not, however, because his creed became altered, but 
because his mental perspective changed. The opinions re- 
mained, but their relative value was no longer the same to him. 
His religious faith had become more of a reality, and supersti- 
tion less of a bugbear. Having convinced himself that the 
evils of superstition were surpassed by the danger of irreligion, 
his ideas upon the supernatural became reversed in their order 
of importance. Thus, twenty years after the publication of this 
Letter, he wrote to his nephew: “Hold fast by the sheet- 


anchor of happiness, religion.” That had become the first con- 
sideration with him. 


Cherish true religion as preciously as you will fly with abhorrence and 
contempt superstition and enthusiasm.* The first is the perfection and glory 
of human nature ; the two last the deprivation and disgrace of it. Remember, 
the essence of religion is a heart void of offence towards God and man; not 
subtle speculative opinions, but an active, vital principle of faith. The words 
of a heathen were so fine that I must give them to you— 


Compositum Jus, fasque animi ; sanctosque recessus 
Mentis, et incoctum generoso pectus honesto. 


Gifford remarked of these two lines that they are not only the 


* Chatham here uses the word enthusiasm in the sense applied to it by 
Hume in his essay upon Superstition and Enthusiasm, to express distaste for 
the emotional side of the revivalist movement of the eighteenth century. 
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quintessence of sancitity but of language. Dryden attempted 
to render them in these verses: 


A soul where laws both human and divine 
In practice more than speculation shine ; 
A genuine virtue of a vigorous kind, 
Pure in the last recesses of the mind. 


It is clear that there was no fundamental inconsistency be- 
tween Pitt’s earlier and later creeds. His letters, and the notes 
found in his handwriting which are appended to the volumes 
of the Chatham Correspondence, show how largely religious 
sentiment entered into his life and occupied his meditations. 
They show at the same time how little his faith depended upon 
any distinctive dogmas. His ideal was “ the daily interposition 
of a constant affectionate sense of God upon tie mind.” His 
understanding had neither inclination nor leisure—ziid perhaps 
had not the faculty—for subtle theological distinctions. His 
piety was simple and sincere ; yet it was the sort of piety that 
is held in abhorrence by priestcraft. For Pitt’s creed was the 
creed of a man who deems it to be mc ‘tally dishonest, and to 
be unworthy of the dignity of manhood, to render hsmage to 
dogmas which his reason is unet le to interpret, and to which 
his thoughts can give no consistency. 

LIONEL HOLLAND. 


CONSTRUCTIVE TEMPERANCE 
REFORM 


I. THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE TRUST MOVEMENT. 


LORD GREY'S departure for Canada closes a chapter in the 
history of the movement for placing the drink traffic under 
public control and suggests the present moment as appropriate 
for a survey of the actual position of the movement, more 
particularly in regard to the practical shape it has assumed in 
the Public House Trust scheme. 

It would be a signal injustice to define the Trust scheme as 
merely the practical development of a reform which had 
previously stood only in the region of speculation. The form- 
ation of Public House Trust Companies in nearly every county 
of England, and over a great part of Scotland, by bringing the 
subject of constructive temperance reform in an understandable 
and concrete shape to every one’s front door, has not only 
afforded the opportunity of giving practical effect to the scheme 
but above all has awakened the sympathies of the thoughtful 
and intelligent. In fact, the popularising of this movement as 
an idea has far outstripped the slower and more difficult process 
of practical expansion. 

The Trust scheme dates from rgor, and in this short time it 
has enlisted on its side a remarkable array of the leading men 
in the country. We have but to look through the list of 
Public House Trust Companies, with the names of those who 
form the council and directorate in each case to realise this. 
The magistrates, who, with the exception of the clergy, are of 
all others most closely in touch with the evils of intemperance, 
and with the difficulty of dealing effectively with it, have in 
many instances shown a whole-hearted desire to see a fair trial 
given to the newreform. With regard to the Church, although 
the Church of England Temperance Society showed at first 
some antagonism and now seems to have taken up a guardedly 
neutral attitude, the majority of the bishops and clergy, as far 
as inference can be drawn from available indications, are 
supporters of the movement. 

A more convincing proof, however, of the hold which the 
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movement has gained on the intellectual classes of the com- 
munity was afforded by the very remarkable support given to 
the Trusts on both sides of the House when the Licensing 
Bill was in Parliament. Not only did the Prime Minister, 
the Home Secretary, and other members of the Government 
in both Houses give every encouragement to reasonable 
amendments aimed at helping the Trusts, but Sir Edward 
Grey and other leaders of the Opposition threw themselves 
earnestly into the initiation, or support, of amendments aimed 
at the supplanting of tied houses by licences under Trust 
management. Outside the powerful clique of members whose 
interests are deeply involved with the “trade” and _ the 
irreconcilable faction representing teetotal opinion, there wasa 
surprising unanimity of sentiment in favour of a proposal which 
aims at freeing the country from the tyranny of the tied house 
system, The result of all this co-operation among the best 
men of both parties was that a portion of the Bill which, as at 
first drafted, would have given the trade a commanding advan- 
tage in securing future licences, was so completely turned 
inside out by the advocates of Trust management that it emerged 
from Parliament ina form to a great extent favourable to the 
Trusts. 

What is it then that has appealed so potently to so many able 
and highly educated minds ? It is the prospect of a practicable 
reform along a middle path of compromise lying between the 
threatening forces of a monster monopoly on the one hand, and 
an impossible teetotal Utopia on the other. It is the prospect 
of securing to the nation under a constructive scheme of liquor 
trade control of those great sources of wealth which the nation 
has let slip from its fingers in the gift of the licensing monopoly. 
It is the fascinating hope of remedying many evils by the appli- 
cation of a single simple principle—that of eliminating the 
incentive of private profit in the sale of strong drink. By this 
simple remedy, we remove the temptation to push the traffic 
in drink ; we convert the manager of a public-house, from 
one who is daily tempted to sail as closely as possible to the 
wind of the law, into one whose interest it is to uphold the law ; 
we remove the great obstacle that has stood in the way of all 
such reforms as early closing, the reduction of licences, and the 
abolition of the iniquitous system of selling on credit, against 
which there is at present nolaw; and finally we sever the union 
that has so long existed between politics and the public-house. 
It is the prospect of securing all these reforms by the one simple 
plan, first made known to us by the earnest advocacy of the 
Bishop of Chester, znd later revealed in all its potency by 
the splendid literary propagandism of Messrs. Rowntree and 
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Sherwell, that has roused the enthusiasm of that great mass of 
moderate temperance opinion which for over thirty years has 
been repelled by the clamour and discouraged by the sterility 
of the prohibitionist agitation, 

Unfortunately,as yet, this awakening of sound rational opinion 
has not touched the lower middle classes or the “ working 
man.” Accustomed as the working man is to lodge his con- 
victions in one or other of those camps that flaunt the banner 
of some narrow and positive faction, he finds it difficult to grasp 
the merits of a constructive scheme involving elements of 
compromise and demanding study in detail. On temperance 
questions his close contact with the evils of drink affects him 
either in deadening his moral sense to a callous indifference or 
in inflaming his emotional side, and sending him into the ranks 
of the extremists with all the fervour of a proselyte. It is the 
working man who in the main recruits the ranks of the 
prohibitionist agitators. It is he who pours the oil on that 
flame of religious fanaticism the smoke of which blurs the clear 
scrutiny of a problem which at bottom is a purely secular one. 
But the working man must be won over to the Trust movement 
if the Trust scheme is to be adopted by the nation. It is pro- 
bable that the shortest way to convince him is not by argument 
so much as by the multiplication of object-lessons in Trust 
management, so that he may find in all parts of the country 
decent and orderly places of refreshment in which he may rest 
and enjoy the society of his fellows amidst surroundings from 
which the temptations and the degrading tone of the ordinary 
public-house have been banished. 

Pioneers along a middle way always expose both flanks 
to attack, and, as a matter of fact, hostility to the Trust 
scheme has come from two opposite directions. That of the 
“trade” has been less pronounced than that of the extreme 
temperance faction. Conscious of a wealth and power unri- 
valled and as yet untouched the brewing industry has limited 
its attacks to occasional allusions in those periodicals that are 
subsidised to its interests. A clumsy wit has found easy scope 
for its display in sarcastic comments on the mixture of philan- 
thropy with five per cent. business principles which necessarily 
forms the ground-work on which the County Trust Companies 
have been constituted. But the extremists have not been so 
forbearing. Without pausing to see how far teetotalism is 
likely to be injured by the new movement, or whether there 
may not be room for an alliance of forces profitable to both 
parties, they have taken up an attitude of aggressive hostility. 

Many earnest teetotalers amongst them oppose a movement 
which they believe will tend to increase licences or impede 
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the process of their reduction. The Trusts hope to reassure 
these fellow workers in a great cause by showing that they 
will ever respect such areas as have honestly embraced a 
policy of prohibition, and that their desire is to throw no impedi- 
ment in the way of so admirable an ideal as total abstinence. 
On the other hand they claim the neutrality, even the support, 
of the extreme temperance party while dealing with the pressing 
evil of the drink traffic as it presents itself to-day. 

It is likely that for many years to come we shall have with 
us a remnant of the irreconcilable extremists, but there are in- 
dications which point to this being a dwindling remnant. In 
the attitude of the more thoughtful of the leaders of the 
extreme temperance party there are signs of compromise and 
of a desire to give constructive reform a fair trial, signs which 
cannot have escaped those who read the National Temperance 
Manifesto recently presented to Parliament and saw who were 
those who signed it. 

To enlist the sympathy of the masses in the Trust move- 
ment we must wait for a comprehensive and convincing éx- 
periment which shall rivet the attention of the nation. A 
practical demonstration is needed to prove that disinterested 
management can do all that it claims to be able to do. It must 
show that it conduces to temperance, aids the law, relieves 
police supervision, promotes a more rational conception of 
social enjoyment in the lower classes, and finally that it can be 
worked on a permanently sound business basis at a profit to 
the community equivalent to the increased value which the 
nation’s policy of restricting the number of licences has con- 
ferred on the licensed victualling trade. 

And now to see what has been done in this direction. All 
told there must be some hundred and fifty Trust houses in the 
kingdom. The companies which work them are linked to,and kept 
in mutual touch by, the Central Public House Trust Association. 
A similar organisation has more recently been established in 
Scotland. In the data collected by this central body, and in 
reports of the periodical tours of inspection conducted under 
its auspices, a considerable amount of valuable evidence is to 
hand from which we are able very fairly to judge of the results 
achieved so far. It would be unreasonable to expect a uniform 
success in all places, especially in a business where expert 
knowledge and the skilled management which comes only with 
experience are essential, but, in spite of some disappointments, 
the various experiments being conducted by the Trusts do as 
a whole give distinct evidence that in the great majority of 
cases everything that has been said in favour of disinterested 
management is already being substantiated. 
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Space forbids me to do more than summarise in its general 
bearing the remarkable collection of evidence that has been 
got together by the Central Association up to the present 
time. 

Let us consider the effect of Trust management on temper- 
ance. This is the corner-stone on which the whole fabric 
must rest. The first thing the teetotaler will say is: “Show 
me that you can convert an habitual drunkard into an abstainer 
and I will believe in you,” and it only shows how completely 
he misunderstands our position. We reply: 


We do not pretend to regenerate the individual, we seek to raise the habits 
of the masses. Go to such and such Trust houses and you will see for your- 
self what we aredoing. You will find a manager who is doing his very best to 
discourage drinking and to raise the tone of the house. You will find that he 
has closed his doors to the habitual toper, as well as to the man who from long 
habit cannot control his language. You will find that all advertisements and 
expedients for pushing the sale of drink have been banished. You will find 
every encouragement given to the trade in non-alcoholics. You will see workmen 
drinking mugs of tea or coffee, and if you speak to them you will find how much 
they appreciate being able to refresh themselves in a rational way, instead of 
having nothing but beer or spirits to turn to. You will find that sales on credit 
have been stopped, and if you inquire at the neighbouring bakers’ and butchers’ 
shops you will find that they have felt the change, in the increased sale of food 
to the wage-earner’s wife and family. You will find the whole tone of the house 
different from the debasing moral atmosphere of the ordinary public-house. 
You will notice that this pervading tone has the effect of putting a salutary 
restraint on the behaviour of the rougher customers. You will find by inquiry 
in the neighbourhood that this plan of management has conduced to temper- 
ance, that there is less drinking, and that the rowdiness and quarrelling which 
used to take place of an evening have ceased since the tenant who conducted 
the trade for private profit has made way for Trust management. 


Such in its briefest outline are the results being gained at 
most of the Trust houses. It must be admitted that the ex- 
periment at this stage is an incomplete one ; the reason being 
that it has not yet been possible to apply disinterested manage- 
ment on a large enough scale to be convincing. In the 
surroundings in which most of the Trust houses find them- 
selves it is impossible fully to test their system of management 
in its effect on drinking because when a man is refused drink 
at a Trust house he is able in nine cases out of ten to get what 
he wants by going to the tied house a few hundred yards along 
the road. In this way the tied houses everywhere undo most 
of the good effected by Trust management. Nevertheless good 
is being done, and we believe any candid person who looks 
into the reports will admit it. 

In respect to the financial aspect of the experiment, the 
books of those few companies who have been fortunate enough 
to secure some important houses and the results reported 
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from Scotland where large sums have been forthcoming for 
local objects and for counter-attractions to the public house, 
show that there need be no anxiety whatever on this score, as 
soon as the movement can gain a reasonable degree of 
expansion. It is this difficulty of expansion that lies at the 
root of the present situation. ‘The development of the move- 
ment on its practical side has been checked and cramped by 
obstacles, the strength of which was underestimated, if not 
unforeseen. 

What is it that has stood in the way of expansion? What 
is it that has hitherto defeated the efforts of the Trust 
Companies to establish their scheme of management on a 
scale large enough to constitute a really convincing object- 
lesson? Itjis in the enormous hold that the brewers have 
gained over the country that we must look for a reason. It 
is the tied house system that is blocking the legitimate growth 
of a promising temperance reform. 

Lord Peel’s Commission found that at least 75 per cent. of 
the licences in England were tied to brewers. This is 
acknowledged to be a low computation ; probably something 
between 80 and go per cent. at this date is nearer the mark, 
and unfortunately this lion’s share of the trade also includes 
nearly every licence of importance and value. The wealth, 
which, like a careless spendthrift, the nation has allowed to 
pass from its hands to those of a favoured monopoly has been 
used to rivet the tied house system on to the country with 
fetters of steel. 

Ina great consensus of opinion, thoughtful men in Parliament 
and all over the country have expressed a wish to see fair trial 
given to an eminently practical and moderate programme of 
temperance reform. Attempts have in consequence been made 
in different counties to acquire a sufficient number of the exist- 
ing licences to constitute a comprehensive experiment ; but 
here it has been found that of the untied licences available, 
nine out of ten are worthless bad bargains which should long 
ago have been extinguished as unnecessary. With the excep- 
tion here and there of some house belonging to a public spirited 
owner who has refused to be bought out by the trade, all the 
licensed houses of any value in the country are either owned or 
financed by the large brewing firms. These firms, having 
parcelled out the trade between them, escape the drain of 
competition on their resources, and, with the profits coming 
to them both as manufacturers and as retailers, can hold the 
market against all comers. 

In spite of the disappointing conditions found to prevail in 
regard to existing licences, it was thought that in regard to new 
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licences the Trust would find a fairer field of competition 
undominated by the trade. It was hoped that the new licences 
could, at any rate, be saved frem falling into the maw of the 
tied house monopoly. In some cases this salvage work has been 
successfully accomplished, but in only too many instances the 
Trust has found itself again face to face with the warning “no 
thoroughfare” of the trade. The first obstacle was found to 
lie in the custom prevailing on many benches of Magistrates of 
exacting the surrender of old licences for the grant of every 
new one. This at once was tantamount to saying that all new 
licences should go to the brewers, for the brewers alone hold the 
old licences available for exchange. The second obstacle was 
found in the fact that in many of those new districts that are 
being developed to meet the needs of a growing population the 
ground landlord has been bought over by the brewer and has 
given him the exclusive rights over the only sites available for 
public-houses. 

The nation is no longer master in its own house. While the 
temperance party has been talking, the trade has been organising. 
The tied house system, though its beginnings may be traced 
far back to the time when the restriction of licences took the 
place of free trade in drink, has, like an usurer’s hoard, grown 
at a huge compound rate in the last quarter of a century under 
the impetus of accumulated wealth, of the absorption of the 
small breweries by the larger firms, and of the conversion of the 
latter into gigantic limited companies distributing their shares 
among thousands of investors great and small and so binding 
them to their interests. This concentration of control has 
given efficiency and unity of policy to the trade. This dispersion 
of interests has given it security and power. Cheaper materials 
for the manufacture of drink, the increased importation of foreign 
grains and hops, greater skill in brewing and in utilising sub- 
stitutes which cheapen manufacture, these have introduced 
economies and added profits, until its wealth now overshadows 
that of every other industry inthe country. The signs of the 
times point to greater organisation and centralisation in the great 
industries of the world. That industry which is already best 
organised and most powerful will be the first to take advantage 
of a tide in this direction. Are we then to see the liquor trade 
rise to an absolutely dominating position, with the Government 
of the day in the hollow of its hand, and with all the initative 
of the nation under its heel? Judging from every indication 
of the past and from the present attitude of the trade and its 
organs in regard to legislation and reform, this anticipation 
seems justified. 

The kernel of the matter lies in the duty of the nation to 
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assume control over the liquor trade and to take upon itself the 
administration of the retail traffic in intoxicating drink. Those 
wise and often quoted words should be ever kept alive in our 
minds, “If the Nation cannot master the liquor trade the trade 
will master the Nation.” 

H, J. CRAUFURD. 


II. THE TRUST AND THE NEw ACT 


IN view of the progress which the Trust Movement has made 
since it was started three years ago, it does not seem over 
sanguine to expect a great development in the immediate future. 
The movement began with the grant of a licence to Lord Grey 
in 1900. This licence was transferred to the Northumberland 
County Trust, which was formed in 1901, and the house, the 
“Grey Arms,” built by the company, was opened in March 
1902. There are now (December 1904) thirty-three Trust 
companies and ninety-two Trust houses in England and Wales, 
one company in Ireland, and in Scotland three companies for 
counties and districts, and some fourteen small societies 
managing single houses. The total number of houses under 
Trust companies in the United Kingdom is 120, Inaddition to 
these the People’s Refreshment House Association, which was 
the pioneer of the movement, have twenty-nine houses managed 
on Trust lines. 

Many houses have been promised to the Trust on the expira- 
tion of their present leases, and the outlook is so far encouraging. 
The matter, however, of chief concern to all supporters of the 
movement at this moment is the effect which the new Licensing 
Act is likely to have upon its future development. 

The object of this article, therefore, is to supplement the 
account just given by Colonel Craufurd of the growth and 
present position of the Trust Movement by dealing with this 
point. It is not an attempt to deal with the Act as a whole, or 
to balance its merits against its faults, but merely to refer to a 
few points which in the heat of controversy have not been 
sufficiently noticed. Unlike other bodies of organised opinion 
on the temperance question, the Trust is in no way connected 
with politics, or with any agitation to secure legislative changes. 
Whilst the majority of temperance enthusiasts are content to 
preach the most perfect theories of temperance reform, and to 
advocate drastic ehanges in the law, the Trust is occupiedin putting 
theory into practice, and in promoting the cause of temperance 
under the law as it stands. Among its supporters are men of 
varying political opinions ; some of these consider the recent 
Act to be mainly good, others think it wholly bad; some are 
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of opinion that a time limit is indispensable, others that it 
would be useless ; but all are alike anxious to see a further 
extension of Lord Grey’s experiment, and desire to make the 
most of every opportunity which the law affords for this purpose. 

That the Act of 1904, whatever may be its shortcomings, 
does afford increased opportunities for the spread of the Trust 
principles is undeniable. The present scandal of giving away 
for nothing new licences with their huge monopoly values is 
abolished once and for all, and in future the excessive values 
of these monopolies will be secured for the public. In fact 
the first great principle of the Trust is now embodied in an 
Act of Parliament. Further the words of Section 4 require 
the Licensing Justices to attach to the grant of a new licence 
such conditions as they may think necessary to secure the 
good management of the premises, and these words practically 
enable the Justices to insist on the disinterested management of 
all new public-houses. Thus the second cardinal principle of 
the Trust has also in a measure received legislative sanction. 
Finally section g enables the Justices to consider the refusal to 
supply “ suitable refreshment (other than intoxicating liquor) 
at a reasonable price” as misconduct, and as constituting 
sufficient reason for the non-renewal of the licence without 
compensation. These words, together with the fact that the 
profits derived from the non-alcoholic portion of their trade 
will not be subject to the “monopoly value” charge, and are 
therefore clear gain to the publicans, should be sufficient to 
overcome the reluctance vhich they have hitherto shown to 
supply food and non-alcoholic refreshment. So far then the 
supporters of the Trust have good reason to congratulate 
themselves on these provisions of the Act. It must not be for- 
gotten, however, that though the Act quite clearly imposes 
upon magistrates the duty of securing “ good management” 
in all the premises to which they grant a new licence, the 
question of what constitutes “‘ good management” is left to 
their discretion. How far therefore the words of section 4 
will really help the Trust Movement will depend on the inter- 
pretation which the magistrates put upon those words. It will 
be the duty of all who are responsible for the management 
of the various Trust companies to give emphatic expression 
to the view that no management of a public-house can be 
good which is not disinterested, in other words that no licence 
should be given to a man whose income depends upon the 
amount of alcohol he is able to sell. In every single case 
where a new licence is to be granted, the representative of some 
Trust company should be present to make a claim for it, and 
to urge upon the Justices the desirability of granting it to those 
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who will hold it as a trust for the public, and manage the 
premises with a single eye to the welfare of the community 
and the cause of temperance. 

This, however, is impossible, as Colonel Craufurd has 
pointed out, in those areas where the trade has already secured 
a monopoly of the available sites. A Trust company cannot 
apply for a licence unless it has secured a site, and in many dis- 
tricts landlords have already sold toa brewing firm the exclu- 
sive right to open a public-house on their estates. In these cases 
the representative of the Trust (who must be resident in the dis- 
trict) should still appear in Court and protest against the grant 
of a licence to a tied house as inconsistent with the words of 
section 4, and if the magistrates will only insist upon the con- 
dition that the manager must have no personal interest in the 
sale of alcohol, and must be free to buy his liquor where he 
pleases, the practice of purchasing monopoly sites will cease, 
and the tied house system will be abolished in new districts. 

In connection with the administration of the Act, two more 
points must be considered which directly affect the future deve- 
lopment of the Trust Movement. The first of these is the policy 
of accepting ‘‘surrenders.” It is clear that if this policy were 
persisted in by licensing benches the growth of the Trust Move- 
ment would receive a serious check, since no new licences would 
be granted except to the owners of tied houses, who alone are 
in a position to offer surrenders. By this policy of granting a 
new licence in return for the surrender of several old ones the 
actual number of tied houses in the country may be diminished, 
but the system is perpetuated. In this matter the Trust occupies 
exactly the same position as the ordinary free publican, and 
both alike are shut out from new districts by a policy which 
grants a new licence only to the man who has other houses to 
surrender. In spite of these evils the policy has hitherto had 
attractions for some benches. The Chairman of the Essex 
County Licensing Committee said in court in answer to some 
objections which had been raised to this system of bar- 
gaining : 

The surrender policy is open to many objections ; it is very rough, and I 
don’t claim much merit for it, but we must throw the responsibility on Parlia- 
ment which has hitherto refused to supply a scientific system by which the 
following two results may be obtained (1) excessive licences be reduced ; 
(2) the successful parties in some legal, constitutional, and statutory manner 
be compelled to pay for the enormous advantage they get by new licences. 
It is in any reasonable man’s mind a scandal that a property which it is known 
will be increased in value in a very few years to the extent of many thousands 
of pounds by a stroke of the pen on our licensing paper should be given to a 
fortunate applicant without his paying anything for it. We have in avery 
rough way made them pay something by this surrender system, but the trade 
as a whole pays nothing, because what the new house pays goes into the 
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pockets of the country brewer who sells his houses for long prices. I confess 
the system is not worth much but it seems to me it is better than nothing. 


Parliament has now remedied the deficiencies herecomplained 
of, and the impression seems to prevail in the trade as well as 
amongst temperance reformers that the surrender policy will 
not be continued. 

The other matter to be considered is the method which may 
be adopted by magistrates of calculating the monopoly value. 
There are no words in the Act which have given rise to greater 
speculation than those which deal with the monopoly value of 
new licences. No precise method is indicated in the Act, but 
it was clearly and repeatedly asserted in Parliament that there 
could be no question of asking for tenders and granting the licence 
to the highest bidder. It is probable that the sum to be paid 
will be arrived at by some such calculation as the following : 
If a man invests his capital zz trade he expects to receive as 
interest something varying between 74 and 20 per cent. accord- 
ing to the nature of the trade, the credit of the trader, and the 
risk involved. The Justices will first have to determine what 
in their opinion would be a fair trading profit on capital 
invested in a public-house. Assuming, ¢.g., that it would be 
about 15 per cent., the next step would be to estimate the 
number of barrels of beer and gallons of spirit which the house 
is likely to sell in the year according to the population which 
it serves, and to calculate the gross trading profit which would 
be made by such sale, say 50 per cent. on the cost of materials 
bought. From this gross profit deductions would then have 
to be made in respect of (1) the expenses of the business, rent, 
wages, taxes, &c., (2) any conditions imposed by the magistrates 
themselves which might be of an unprofitable character, (3) the 
fair trading profit above mentioned minus a charge, if the 
licence be granted for a number of years, for the prospective 
increase in the prosperity of the business. When these deduc- 
tions have been made the remainder of the profits would represent 
the monopoly value of the house and would be claimed by the 
magistrates for the relief of the rates. 

In making their calculations somewhat on these lines the 
magistrates could either make an estimate, when granting the 
licence, of the prospective profits of the business, or they could 
exact the monopoly value payment at the end of each year 
instead of at the beginning, and make an annual calculation 
based on the actual trade returns of the house. The latter 
would be the easier and more satisfactory method, and Trust 
companies would have no difficulty in complying with the 
requirements of the magistrates. Careful accounts are kept in 
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all Trust houses ; these could be submitted to a public auditor, 
and the monopoly value calculated on this basis at the end of 
each year. On the other hand, if the payment be exacted when 
the licence is granted, there is some danger that the magistrates 
may be tempted, as a way out of their difficulty, to accept any 
good offer which may be made. This would lead to a process 
of bargaining in which the Trust would clearly be at a dis- 
advantage, 

A licence may be granted for one year or for any period up 
to seven years. If for one year only, the magistrates will probably 
assess the monopoly value at the time of granting the licence, 
and when granting a new licence in the following year they will 
readjust the sum in accordance with the actual profits realised. 
If for a period of five to seven years, they will be obliged to 
calculate for the whole period and exact a large payment at the 
outset. This process would weigh heavily on the licensee, as it 
might prevent him from making any profit forthe first year or two. 

On the whole the prospects of the Trust companies obtaining 
a large proportion of new licences may be considered favourable. 
Their policy is clearly in accordance with the spirit of section 
4 of the new Act, and should entitle them to favourable con- 
sideration at the hands of the authorities. On the other hand 
their prospect of obtaining existing licences is only slightly 
improved by the Act. No machinery has been established for 
the extinction of the present system, and except where their 
number is excessive and liable to reduction with compensation, 
existing licences have been established more firmly than ever. 
The only help which the Trust receives from the Act in respect 
of acquiring existing licences is to be found in the words of 
sub-section 4 of section 3, which allow the compensation fund 
to be augmented from “other sources” than the charges on 
licences, Under this section it would be possible for a Trust 
company to appear before a licensing bench and ask on public 
grounds that a licence at present granted to the trade should 
be transferred to themselves on payment by them of the necessary 
compensation. On the second reading of the Bill in the House 
of Lords, Lord Grey held that by this means, if the sanction of 
the Licensing Justices could be obtained, many houses would be 
transferred from the trade to the Trust, and his opinion was 
supported by Lord Salisbury and other members of the Govern- 
ment. To carry out this process on any considerable scale 
would require much larger funds than are at present at the 
disposal of the Trust, and as its surplus profits will in future 
be allocated to the relief of the rates it seems hardly possible 
that any extensive use will be made of this method. At the 
same time it may be found extremely useful in certain cases, 
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where, for instance, the possession of the few existing trade 
houses would give the Trust a monopoly in a particular village 
or town. It has often been asserted that a Trust house can do 
no good so long as it is in competition with the trade. This is 
not true, for in almost every case the introduction of a single 
Trust house into a district hitherto served only by tied houses 
has had the effect of raising the standard in the latter with 
regard both to the quality of the liquor sold and to the general 
conduct of the business. It is, however, undeniable that the 
Trust experiment could be carried out with greater thoroughness 
and effect in a district in which all the houses were under Trust 
management, and the only way in which this can be accomplished 
is to make use of the opportunity afforded by sub-section 4 of 
section 3 of the Act. 

As Colonel Craufurd has pointed out, great obstacles still 
stand in the way of the extension of the Trust Movement. 
These cannot be ignored, but every effort must be made to break 
them down. The question of temperance reform is one of the 
most important yet at the same time one of the most difficult 
problems of the day. Though drunkenness is admittedly the 
greatest curse from which a nation can suffer, Parliament is 
slow to grapple with the evil, and the difficulties of carrying any 
measure of radical reform have hitherto proved insuperable. This 
is unfortunate, but what is still more regrettable is the fact that 
so little use is made of the opportunities which are afforded by 
the law as it stands. Here, at least, the lessons of the past 
should not be ignored. Another Act has just been placed on 
the Statute Book which, though far from being a final solution 
of the question, will not have been passed in vain if it helps to 
unite all varieties of temperance opinion in the country. 

The magistrates have wide powers if they choose to exercise 
them but their hands will be greatly strengthened by the know- 
ledge that public opinion is behind them and will applaud their 
efforts to administer the law in the interests of temperance. It 
is of the utmost importance therefore that all temperance 
reformers, without necessarily abating their efforts to obtain 
further amendments of the law, and without abandoning their 
hopes of one day seeing the accomplishment of their high 
ideals, should at any rate join forces to obtain the maximum of 
good out of the recent legislation. If only the principle of 
disinterested management can be firmly established in all newly 
licensed houses, and the tied house system exterminated in new 
districts, a sure base will have been secured for a further advance, 
whether by a time limit to licences or otherwise, in the direction 
of a complete overthrow of the present system, 

LYTTON. 
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THE FISCAL FIGHT IN AUSTRALIA 


(By OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT IN AUSTRALIA) 


AUSTRALIAN politics and parties are not easy to explain, because 
they have been and are in a state of flux. This is not due to 
any inherent fickleness in our people, but touthe plain fact that 
up till now the very rapid development of the country has not 
allowed time for even its institutions to become solidly estab- 
lished. Federation has temporarily complicated and increased 
the confusion in our public affairs, but by bringing the disorder 
to a head will probably assist its cure. The whole of our past 
has been transitional in character, because, though brief, it has 
been marvellously eventful. We began when a few shiploads 
of hardy colonisers were isolated in remote regions, beleaguered 
by the supposed barrenness of their new abode. Their con- 
dition for some time continued as hopeless and their progress 
as slow as that of the seventeenth-century plantations in North 
America. Half a century ago an immense stimulus was 
imparted to them with sensational suddenness by the discovery 
of gold ; and ever since they have advanced at such a rate that 
we are now to-day nearly four millions of Britons enjoying the 
utmost liberty of self-government in highly organised com- 
munities comparable to those which the New England States 
and Canada attained only after two centuries of struggle. Our 
intervening period of Sturm und Drang has necessarily obliged 
a continuous series of political adaptations and readaptations. 
We had to meet the continuous material and social growth of 
a picked race poured into a virgin continent. The pace has 
been forced to such a degree that viewed from without evolution 
has looked like revolution, and has sometimes seemed to have 
borrowed its methods. But on examination it becomes clear 
that this was unavoidable if a waste were to be transformed in 
a trice. When all the circumstances are taken into account, 
our politics and policies in the twentieth century are palpably 
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the natural outcome of the hurried seizure of the outskirts of a 
vast, mysterious territory. Some of its conquerors dashed 
onward with clanging inset from gully to flat, as daring seekers 
after gold; others more deliberately marched or drove their 
teams afield, bent upon making homes for themselves in the 
wilds. In their public affairs as in their private enterprises, our 
dauntless pioneers had much to improvise while they were 
absorbed in the eager task of finding fortunes or transforming 
untrodden regions into habitable holdings. Such Government 
machinery as they possessed must be constructed, enlarged or 
repaired in their spare time, and while kept going. Hastily put 
together it had to be repeatedly overhauled or amended at 
short notice, so as to fit it as well as possible to the constantly 
changing demands of a constantly varying environment. Yet 
strange and novel as some of the legislative fruits of our trans- 
planted or curiously grafted growths may appear, they are fed 
from the sap of the ancient British stock, and as time goes on 
will become more obviously true to their origin. English 
politics are not foreign to us under any aspect, and often 
appeal to us with instructive parallels or evidences of singular 
tendencies. It has been said with some reason that what the 
Colonies are to-day, the Mother Country will be to-morrow ; 
but Australia’s enormous bulk and small population, her sunny 
but often arid climate, and her far-off place at the antipodes, 
half hidden under the curving surface of the globe, create a 
category of contrasts between the parent and the child that 
must always be kept in mind. 

Broadly speaking, Australia has known but two generations 
—the first that of the Argonauts, a host of daring invaders in 
the flush of youth, hope and courage, among whom all dis- 
tinctions of class were swept away. Theirs was the comrade- 
ship of common ventures in search of an Eldorado beyond the 
borders of civilisation; a hazardous and highly stimulating 
quest, in whose heats and chills their manhood reached its 
plenitude of power. To such men amid such surroundings 
Democracy was natural and inevitable and innovation a matter 
of course. 

The liberty, equality and fraternity of the diggers’ “claim” 
or the farmers’ ‘free selection” were breathed into their 
electoral system, their legislatures and their laws. Not that 
they were theorists by taste or even politicians by inclination. 
They were here in the chase of wealth, and pursued it desperately 
amidst violent vicissitudes. But of course the rudimentary 
needs of social life had to be satisfied. To protect their rights 
they required representatives, and to enforce order demanded 
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magistrates’ courts. Trial by jury they inherited, and hence 
there was little attempt at the impromptu methods of Lynch 
law. The Queen’s writ ran everywhere, and justice was 
regularly, if informally, administered north and south. 

The manner in which the early colonists began to utilise the 
State services in order to accomplish their task of subduing all 
but impenetrable bush or the thirsty plains under pressure of 
their expansive ardours was outlined in this Review last month. 
Other issues also emerged at the same time, notably the fight 
for freehold land against its prior occupants, the Crown lessees 
of great grazing areas, called “ Squatters,” and the fight for 
revenue and for the building up of local industries. But before 
these were far advanced a second generation was appearing on 
the scene, at once resembling and differing from its fathers, 
Young Australia grew up less reverent and of narrower outlook, 
with the paternal ideals somewhat altered and the parental 
energies reduced to a more normal standard. Those who dwelt 
in the country were content to travel half indolently to the 
roads and even the ruts that they found made or making for 
them. More phlegmatic and fatalistic in temper, bucolic in 
habit and easier in aim, they enjoyed the sunshine and sport of 
the passing hour more complacently than their strenuous 
fathers. The city bred were sharper, quicker, less taciturn and 
less robust. On the whole they were a sober, straight-going 
clan, more prosaic and commonplace than their picturesque 
sires, whose indomitable individuality and indefatigable force 
had made fhe pace and marked the paths they were to follow. 
Taking both generations together, though the first has now 
vanished, they have produced a vigorous and independent 
people, living in a world very much of their own fashioning. 
The franchise is theirs, and they use it spasmodically. Their 
free institutions, acclimatised by their own handiwork, suffice 
for their needs, though they take no special pains to preserve 
their relation to the purposes for which they were reared. 
Their rate of speed has slackened by degrees until it now 
appears to be dropping to a steady gait. As they quieten down, 
the more perceptible becomes their likeness to the race from 
which they sprang. This is already noticeable in South Aus- 
tralia and Tasmania, where what may be considered a static 
condition has been attained. Victoria too, appears to be enter- 
ing upon the same stage. The conservative instinct has asserted 
itself, and will assert itself more in them, its earliest manifesta- 
tion being a defence of the legal. checks and safeguards that 
remain in our State constitutions. There is a marked rally 
around the Legislative Councils with the object of upholding 
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their resistance against the aggressiveness of our popular 
Assemblies. If none of these Second Chambers has been led 
so as to arouse enthusiasm or has initiated any line of action, 
their modest séances, as brakes upon the wheels of experiment, 
are being recognised. There is a distinct reaction against the 
ruthless revision of our constitutions and institutions, defensible 
while the conditions of settlement were altering materially from 
year to year. In this way the appreciation of stability is a 
growing influence in State politics on all sides. When the 
population remains without large accretions or migrations, as 
in the three States named, it has become a prominent factor in 
their public affairs. Such a control has been unknown to us 
heretofore, and will assuredly produce unsuspected conse- 
quences when it becomes fully conscious. Even if immigration 
were renewed on a great scale, it is doubtful if the tendency 
to soberness of mind would be impaired, and indeed, so far as 
any influx promoted the cultivation of the soil by fresh relays 
of farmers, would probably lend it greater strength. An ex- 
ception might be made perhaps where inexperienced colonists 
essay the task of fighting climatic conditions in the far north or 
in the arid belts, There they are disposed to appeal to the 
State Treasury for aid not needed in the temperate or well- 
watered districts for the same purposes, and to follow the party 
which promises them the most. The gain to Canada and South 
Africa from settlement of this kind discovers no such leaven of 
unrest. It is the men who engage in uncertain employments, 
such as alluvial digging, the nomadic “ swagmen,” or those who 
are employed in large numbers by mining companies of a more 
or less speculative nature, who share the unsettled and unset- 
tling ideas of the systematic agitators of the larger towns. For 
these last any change seems for the better, as at least capable 
of discovering opportunities for excitement or advantage. But 
the bulk of the community have the qualities of their forefathers 
and also their defects. Expediency, compromise, moderation, 
practical good sense, the “‘ hot fits” and “cold fits,” the balanc- 
ing swing from faster to slower, the hesitations and indifference, 
the trust in “ muddling through,” are at least as evident among 
the born Australians as they were among their grandparents 
or seem to persist in the Mother Country to-day. The con- 
trasts that can be detected between the islanders at home and 
their colonists are small if the great differences in their educa- 
tion and opportunities are allowed for. Speaking generally, 
Britons in the South Seas in the long run and upon large 
questions may be safely expected to act under similar circum- 
stances in the same way as their kith and kin do. They are 
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perhaps a separate sub-division or may hereafter be so classified, 
but at present and for practical purposes are clearly recognis- 
able offspring—parts of one people with the same ideals, racial 
instincts, abilities and foibles. In this of course lies at once 
the strength and weakness of the Empire. 

The fundamental need of the earliest colonists who came to 
make homes in Australia was to secure the land upon which 
they could build and from which they could wring subsistence 
for their families. The soil belonged to the Crown and could 
only be obtained through its representatives. The first cry of 
politics was to “ unlock the land.” For some time the fee 
simple outside the hamlets was little sought and rarely granted, 
but large areas were ‘“‘ squatted” upon by the owners of flocks 
and herds who paid, or often did not pay, trifling rents. In 
South Australia, owing to the great energy and ability with 
which Gibbon Wakefield had popularised his ideas of making 
the land bear the cost of its own settlement by picked colonists, 
the wanton sacrifices of the public estate perpetrated elsewhere 
were largely avoided, But the Wakefield scheme was faulty. 
Adelaide and afterwards Port Phillip had their disastrous land 
booms, and it was only by the passage of a number of amend- 
ing measures in each State that the applicants for homesteads 
were satisfied. It was in relation to these measures that 
political parties here had their beginning. They are still af- 
fected by them to some extent. The present aim of reformers 
is to ‘cut up the great estates” now utilised for grazing wher- 
ever these are fitted for cultivation. Originally far seeing and 
sometimes unscrupulous men and institutions bought or 
“‘dummied” the best and nearest lands to the ports, leaving 
the seekers after selections to be pushed farther out and into 
less fruitful districts. The current policy of the “forward” 
parties everywhere aims at putting the landto its best uses 
from a public point of view, bringing all that is arable under 
the plough or where possible into orchards and vineyards. 
Nor are they the only active organisers. The lessees of “runs” 
from the Crown are consistently attempting to drive a better 
bargain with their landlords, the State Legislatures, particularly 
in New South Wales and Queensland. Speaking generally, 
the dividing lines of parties are no longer determined by this 
question. All policies are now of much the same complexion 
in this regard, differing from one another principally as to the 
peremptoriness with which powers of compulsory purchase 
from private owners may be exercised by the Government when 
it takes land for the purposes of subdividing and _reselling it in 
farms of suitable size. In South Australia these are let on 
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perpetual lease at annual rentals of four per cent. on the price 
paid. State advances to settlers are now granted in every 
colony under precautionary stipulations which have prevented 
loss, and at rates that have proved a great boon to small pro- 
prietors. In addition to this there are Agricultural Depart- 
ments in all the States upon which large sums have been and 
are being spent out of their Treasuries in order to educate and 
stimulate rural industries of every kind. The chief practical 
work of several of the Agents-General in London has been in 
connection with the custody and sale of their products to the 
best advantage. In South Australia depots were established at 
Port Adelaide and in London that have materially assisted our 
exports of perishable produce, though it proved a failure in 
respect to wine. In Victoria large bonuses were given upon 
exported butter, which, according to the evidence lately submitted 
to a Royal Commission in that State, were pocketed by the agents, 
scarcely any of the generous bounty of its Parliament reaching 
the producers for whom it was voted. Ina great variety of 
ways the land question, when taken to include the measures 
relating to all interests of those upon the land, is still before our 
Legislatures Session after Session. The poliey of Governmental 
intervention is nowhere more conspicuous, but each proposal 
being dealt with ostensibly upon its own merits the measures, 
like the administration of the great departments which super- 
vise the tenants and conditional purchasers from the Crown, are 
rarely controversial in a party sense. The occupancy, use 
and taxation of land, though always liable to kindle burning 
questions, have become subsidiary of late, filling a substantial 
place in all programmes, but not distinctively or creatively, 
since these contrasts are merely those of degree and not of 
kind. 

Political labels are more than ever misleading in this quarter 
of the Empire, because our parties have not been evolved under 
the same conditions or even contemporaneously. Though 
often claiming the same names, they have rarely had the same 
watchwords or pursued identical aims. To unravel their 
separate origins and special characteristics was always a tiresome 
task, and would be unprofitable now that their common in- 
terests, furthered by one federal union, are at last bringing 
them into line with each other. The main agency in forcing 
on this uniformity is the military discipline and militant creed 
of the Labour caucus, which commands the one federal party 
acting in all the States and in the Commonwealth ; the one 
party with fixed principles and methods, with insatiable am- 
bition and a zeal that among some of its devotees is wholly 
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wanting in discretion. To reconstruct our politics in imagi- 
nation, as they would have been but for the intrusion of this 
organisation of the proletariat, is not impossible, though quite 
uncalled for at this juncture. Its effect has been that of a 
wedge driven home into an apparently solid piece of political 
carpentery and joinery. It has shattered the part struck, and 
by the force of the shock disintegrated the remainder. The 
wedge is so far uninjured, and ready to split any similar arti- 
ficial combination, but whether it or those who use it can em- 
ploy these weapons constructively with anything like equal 
success remains to be seen. However this may be in the 
Federal Parliament, there is but one alternative issue that 
apparently would have held the field but for the irresistible 
advance of the wage-earners’ phalanx—that is the fiscal. There 
are States as far apart geographically and in every other respect 
as Queensland and Tasmania, in which it has long since been 
reduced to a question of pounds, shillings and pence to the 
revenue, They are Protectionist accidentally and incidentally, 
rather than by deliberate intent. Western Australia was in a 
similar mood until the sudden development of her great gold- 
fields collected a population of consumers whose hostility to 
those who supplied them from the coast made them antago- 
nistic to all import duties that seemed to affect their articles of 
consumption. South Australia and Victoria, especially the 
latter, after oscillations have settled down into Protectionist 
centres whose manufactures are considerable enough to obtain 
consideration in every programme. Over against them stands 
New South Wales, the most populous, prosperous and lavish 
unit of the union, which has committed itself even more abso- 
lutely to free importation than its nearest neighbours have to 
the encouragement of their industries. South Australia drifted 
into the imposition of duties much after the manner of 
Queensland and Tasmania, becoming gradually more determined 
in her adhesion to them as she witnessed their results. With- 
out coalfields or goldfields, with an arid area that limits her 
population, and an expensive adjunct in her tropical northern 
territory, amore unfavourable spot for the founding of factories 
could not have been selected in Australia. But whether we are 
governed more by experience or, as critics assert, by vested 
interests, the Protectionist feeling in this Province is becoming 
more pronounced each decade. Under the masterful guidance 
of Mr. Kingston, the Labour members in Adelaide were without 
exception convinced supporters of the policy. Three are Free 
Traders of eminence, who won seats at the first Commonwealth 
elections, notably Sir Josiah Symon, the present Attorney- 
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General and leader of the Senate, and Mr. P. McManus 
Glynn, M.P., who might, in his absence, have occupied the 
same office. At the second election last year two Free Traders, 
one in each Chamber, were replaced by two Protectionist 
Labour candidates, and it is questionable whether if either the 
Attorney-General or Mr. Glynn retired, men of the same fiscal 
opinions could hold their seats. In Victoria the growth of 
Protection was also gradual, but since Sir Graham Berry, its 
most ardent apostle, swept the country in 1877, it has proved 
more loyal to the principle than any of the other five States. 
It has the highest duties, the longest free list, and the largest 
manufactories. There are but three out of its twenty-three 
representatives who favour freer imports, their antagonism 
being directed rather against further increases of the tariff than 
in favour of reductions. in the Senate every one of its mem- 
bers is nominally Protectionist, as are all its Labour members. 
South Australia and Victoria are responsible for the Common- 
wealth schedule of duties now in force, which was fathered in 
the House by Mr. Kingston and Sir George Turner, whose 
partnership appropriately emphasised the dominance of their 
States in the Protectionist party. The conservation of the 
businesses which have been built up within their borders was 
confessedly a chief motive in their demand for the continuance 
of the duties upon which their existence depended ; but they 
were also strenuous advocates for the extension of the same 
opportunities and encouragement to the employers and em- 
ployed of their neighbours. Mr. Kingston’s failing health has 
excluded him from active politics, and Sir George Turner is now 
Treasurer in a Coalition Cabinet, constituted upon the under- 
standing that the fiscal issue is not to be revived during its 
existence. But their work remains, and their States will be no 
whit diverted from Protectionist principles by either the 
temporary or permanent withdrawal of these two trusted 
leaders. Any change in their federal representation will 
strengthen rather than weaken those who uphold what has now 
become their traditional policy of stimulating and safeguarding 
their industries. Originally adopted in a casual way, and at 
first maintained because of its revenue-producing power, it has 
come to be appreciated for its constructive force, its steadying 
influence, and guarantee of regular employment. 

New South Wales became the great antagonist of Protection 
as much because of a certain inertia in her public men as from 
any devotion to abstract principles. Her land settlement and 
fostering of settlers proceeded in the same style as elsewhere, 
but her industries enjoyed no such patronage, The orthodox 
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doctrines of political economy in the forties were received as 
gospel from that time forward in “the Mother State,” as she is 
sometimes termed by her direct offspring Victoria and Queens- 
land. The fact that Melbourne adopted the American heresy 
of Protection was another reason why the leaders in Sydney 
who had not forgiven the severance of Port Phillip should con- 
tinue to walk in the accepted ways. Sir Henry Parkes, to 
whom the example of the English Whigs and Liberals furnished 
abundant precedents, grew firmer in his adhesion to them as he 
became older. The landed interest was inclined to Protection, 
while hostility to the ultra-Protestant sentiment of some of 
Parkes’ supporters drove most of the Irish Catholics into the 
same camp. A sudden convert in the person of the late Sir 
George Dibbs furnished them with a leader of great vigour and 
charm, whose last Ministry included as Attorney-General Mr. 
Edmund Barton, as Treasurer Mr. John See, as Minister for 
Works Mr, William Lyne, and Mr. Henry Copeland as Minister 
for Lands. A partially Protectionist Tariff was carried by 
them, but remained in operation for but a short time. In 1894 
Mr. George Reid became Premier, capturing the Labour party 
by a Land Tax, and with their aid destroyed the Dibbs duties. 
After a five years’ Premiership he lost his Labour allies, and 
was replaced by Mr. afterwards Sir Wiiliam Lyne, whose office 
was filled when he joined the Federal Ministry by Mr. (after- 
wards Sir) John See, the post of Agent-General being accepted 
by the late Mr. Henry Copeland. But prior to Federation there 
was no further fiscal change ; public opinion had taken its ply. 
Sydney and its influential press then as now repeated the 
maxims of the time of Sir Robert Peel with mechanical regu- 
larity. The Protectionist vote in the country, though strong, 
was scattered and helpless. The Labour members in the metro- 
polis and suburbs echoed the Cobdenite creed. As soon as the 
first Federal Convention sitting in Sydney in 1891 had framed 
the earliest draft of the Commonwealth Constitution, Mr. Reid, 
then an independent member, attacked the whole federal project 
with energy, on the ground that by entering into union with six 
Protectionist States, including New Zealand, the free import 
policy of New South Wales was certain to be reversed. When 
it became necessary for him as Premier to take the lead in the 
movement for electing a second convention he put these fears 
aside, not because the prospect was any more encouraging to 
his party than it had been in 1891, but in order to prevent the 
leadership of the movement for union remaining in the hands 
of Sir Henry Parkes, then actively hostile to him, but whose 
great age soon after reached its natural close. Other changes 
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followed or were foreshadowed. There was a time when it 
appeared certain that Mr. Reid as head of the government of 
the most populous State would be commissioned to form the 
first Commonwealth Cabinet. In Parliament and in the country 
he announced that under the circumstances New South Wales 
could not expect to retain her open ports. He was ready to 
accept a federal compromise tariff,Jand hinted that a moderate 
measure of Protection might reasonably be conceded by Free 
Traders to their erring brethren in the other States. That 
opportunity passed away from him, and with it all inclination to 
temporise on the fiscal question. 

When the first Federal Ministry was formed by Mr. (now Sir) 
Edmund Barton in the last days of 1900 there was but one 
portfolio about the allotment of which there was any public 
doubt. Every State was to be represented by its leaders, 
Premiers or ex-Premiers, whose offices and records marked 
them out for this distinction. The choice wavered only as to 
the South Australian, because there were two candidates of 
equal claims for the post, but whose widely differing tempers and 
tendencies—though they were old colleagues—made the selec- 
tion one of policies as well as of persons. Sir Frederick Holder, 
who was Premier at the time, had special claims because of his 
recent refusal to join Sir William Lyne, to whose hands an 
astonished public saw the future of the Commonwealth about 
to be committed, in spite of the fact that he had always been 
one of its most steadfast opponents. Admired for his abilities 
as a parliamentarian and administrator of long experience, Sir 
Frederick also enjoyed a high reputation in religious circles 
and in private life. The one complaint against his career 
alleged that he was pliable, that though a theoretical Free 
Trader, he had sat in Mr. Kingston’s Cabinet, and as Treasurer 
endorsed its Protectionist policy. He succeeded him as head 
of the Government because he was in disposition and habit 
almost the exact antithesis of his late chief. Mr. Kingston’s 
obstinate adherence to his demand for household suffrage for 
the Legislative Council led him first to resign his Premiership 
and next to contest aseat for the Chamber he wished to reform, 
in order to personally ensure its submission. With him the 
aim of the moment, whatever it was and just as he adopted it 
without qualification or dilution, always became the be-all and 
the end-all of his ambition for the time being. More uncom- 
promising than M. Combes, and like him a leader of the 
Radicals, more strenuous than Mr. Roosevelt, and unlike him a 
champion of the Labour platform, he rejoiced in the name of 
democrat, although both in demeanour and action he was 
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always an autocrat of the autocrats, When obeying his Pro- 
tectionist proclivities he brooked contradiction no better than 
on any other point of his programme. His motto and his 
ideal were as “ thorough” as Strafford’s. He often appealed to 
force as the final arbiter in politics, though necessarily it was 
the force of numbers and not of armed men upon which he 
relied. When, therefore, with these two eligible men before 
him Mr. Barton preferred the despotic man of iron will and 
insatiate energy to the better-balanced and more open-minded 
opportunist, and when going farther still placed the man of his 
choice at the Customs he put a stamp upon his Cabinet and a 
colour into its policy which it never parted with. South 
Australia was not the arbiter, but provided him with alternative 
arbiters for his political future. By sending Sir Frederick 
Holder to the Speaker’s Chair and entrusting the preparation 
of the first Tariff for the Commonwealth to Mr. Kingston he 
threw down the gauntlet upon the fiscal question, which at once 
became the chief issue of the elections, more particularly in 
New South Wales and Victoria. In this, at all events, he acted 
wisely, since, from the financial and political points of view, 
in the interests of the States as well as of the Commonwealfh, 
this was properly the first matter to be determined. Unfortu- 
nately, though he put the question, he did not obtain the 
decisive answer to which it was entitled. The intrusion of the 
Labour Party, with a very long and sweeping policy of industrial 
intervention from which the fiscal issue was expressly excluded, 
enabled its candidates to carry either flag at will, and to snatch 
many seats where the constituency was evenly divided between 
Ministerialists and Oppositionists. Queensland, Tasmania, and 
to a lesser degree Western Australia, saw their electors go to 
the poll with their minds full of local prejudices and antagonisms. 
Even in the three remaining States it proved difficult to con- 
centrate attention upon fiscalism, because it was impossible to 
exclude other items in the Barton policy from having their 
effect in winning or losing support. The ballot-box conse- 
quently gave a very mixed mandate to our first federal legislature. 
The Barton-Kingston combination won a majority upon #s 
complete programme, and especially upon its Tariff principles 
as these were understood. Unfortunately, they were differently 
interpreted or applied in the several States. Various sets of 
duties were approved in one and another because they were 
supposed to be Protectionist, though ignored or opposed in the 
remainder where they appeared less advantageous. The verdict 
of the country was vaguely for Protection, but not for any 
consistent scheme of Protection nor for the same kind or degree 
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of it, nor for its application to Australia regarded as a whole. 
The unity of the Commonwealth had and has yet to be appreci- 
ated and provided for in this and many other national direc- 
tions. Less than four years old our Union is still a laggard in 
growth; it can creep but scarcely walk with steadiness even now. 

The Commonwealth consists of six Colonies or States, of 
which the largest, New South Wales, when federated possessed 
the simplest and smallest tariff upon imports known anywhere ; 
while the next largest, Victoria, lived under an elaborate adapta- 
tion of Protection upon a system which in very modified and 
reduced forms obtained to some extent in each of the other 
four States. Each had studied according to its lights its own 
interest and that only. Every one of them prior to federation 
was sovereign within its own borders ; its tariff applying to the 
goods of its neighbours just as much as to those of the German 
or the Japanese, and often being specially designed to hit them. 
The magnitude of the fiscal metamorphosis achieved is rarely 
realised. Sweeping away the border duties by the new federal 
tariff meant in itself a revolution to Australian producers, who 
were thus brought for the first time into unrestricted competition 
with each other throughout the Commonwealth. It meant 
another revolution in commerce, because it became unnecessary 
for wealthy firms to maintain large stores in every State when 
they could best control their business from a chief centre with 
minor distributing houses. Certain manufactures, such as 
tobacco, have been concentrated in the same way. Finally a 
uniform tariff implied a revolution in every State and in every 
Treasury of a State, because, in addition to losing their border 
duties, they have lost certain import duties imposed for 
revenue. As examples of these 1 may cite the duties upon 
tea and kerosene, from which they have been accustomed to 
receive large sums annually. Add that in New South Wales 
every federal duty has been practically a new duty, while in 
Victoria many of her duties of long standing have been much 
lowered in the Australian tariff, and the severity of the strain 
imposed by the federal tariff upon the community in general 
more especially upon business people, can be partly estimated. 
It could be adequately appreciated only by those who have some 
experience of large changes at the Customs, In the purely 
political arena the conflict of interests without was reflected by 
a bitter conflict within the walls of Parliament. So far as Mr. 
Reid and his following were concerned their chief line of attack 
on the tariff in the first Session was in every respect orthodox. 
They appealed to the canons of the old political economy as if 
they had formed an appendix to the Ten Commandments and 
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had received the same divine sanction. According to them 
every sign of prosperity in a Protectionist country or colony 
was dve to natural causes and had been achieved in spite of its 
heretical duties. On the other hand, every advance in Great 
Britain was due to its obedience to the maxims of Cobdenism 
while any apparent decline was debited either to the neglect of 
its manufacturers, the cheaper production abroad, or the 
reckless tactics of its trade unions at home. Australian facts 
and figures were fitted into little niches provided for them by 
this most convenient theory. Every possible prejudice was 
played upon, particularly those against trusts, combines and 
monopolies, the huge profits of employers, and the alleged under 
payment of employees, as if these were necessary adjuncts of 
increased imposts. Pictures of the poor consumer, whose food, 
clothing, and implements were all burdened by the piratical 
levies of small bands of greedy factory owners, awakened their 
inexhaustible pity. The one ideal they held up for imitation 
was that of a country which bought all it required from abroad 
and sold what it produced where it could, as if there was 
nothing but freight worth fighting for. The Barton Tariff was 
based upon the principle of obtaining sufficient revenue from 
the Customs to make the loss to the States consequent upon 
federation as light as possible. Under the Constitution each 
was authorised to receive at least three-fourths of the sum 
collected from Customs and Excise within its own territory. 
The Kingston-Turner draft would have dealt unequally with 
them in spite of its precautionary character, because their 
previous tariffs were of such contrasted characters that no one 
schedule of duties conceivable could avoid great differences in 
their individual receipts. But if it had been passed as introduced 
it would have saved them much, and have minimised the heavy 
losses to which Queensland and Tasmania have been subjected. 
It was the Free Importers who struck off the revenue duties 
upon which those States depended. The embarrassment now 
visible in five State Treasuries is their work. Professing to aim 
at a federal revenue tariff they insisted upon its being curtailed 
in the five, because in any event it must over endow New South 
Wales. As it is she has received a million and a quarter ster- 
ling every year more than she was deriving from her Reid duties. 
On the other hand, Queensland has lost annually £400,000, 
and little Tasmania £150,000, just when they were in sore need 
of cash. The second object of the Barton Tariff was to maintain 
the industries of the States that had built them up under 
Protection by retaining duties sufficient to prevent their destruc- 
tion by imported goods. Here, again, the Ministry were but 
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partially successful. South Australian manufacturers have 
been injured and many in Victoria seriously crippled. The 
extension of their markets by the abolition of the border duties 
has compensated many of them to some extent, but evidence 
now being collected in the latter State illustrates the withering 
influence of the reductions made. The trials of our State 
Treasurers have been grievously multiplied, fresh taxation forced 
upon their Legislatures and some of the industries of the southern 
manufacturing States imperilled in Australia by the Free Im- 
porters, in obedience to deductions drawn long ago from formal 
and abstract studies of the general economics of the old world, 
although the almost universal practice of its peoples continues 
to set them aside even there. 

Notwithstanding the obvious defects of the Customs Duties 
Acts, the second election for the Commonwealth held last 
December showed the Protectionists concerned that it would 
not be wise to attempt to remedy them at once. For this 
there were a few good reasons. Parliament had spent twelve 
months upon the tariff, the duties obtained had been often 
won by but a vote or two, and might easily be lost if again 
submitted to a hasty test. Those whose capital was invested 
in manufactures dreaded the prospect of running the gauntlet 
again. Much was hoped from the breaking up of the drought 
and the revival of trade that it was sure to usher in. The 
New Prime Minister, Mr. Deakin, as a Victorian, must have 
been aware of the havoc wrought by the lowering of the 
duties ; but speaking for his colleagues and his party he thought 
it necessary to announce that no revision would be attempted 
during the second Parliament. While the chief article of his 
programme was “ Fiscal Peace,” Mr. Reid went up and down 
the land breathing fire and slaughter. He declared for “ Fiscal 
War,” and asked a mandate from the country to reduce all 
the Protectionist imposts now in force. This demand was 
bracketed as usual with a long list of charges against the 
Government for what they had done and left undone, for their 
legislation and administration, for what their policy was and 
was not. Yet with all the aid that their undoubted blunders 
afforded him he failed to increase his following except in his 
own State. His appeal for authority to cut down the duties 
was on his own confession refused. Unsatisfactory as the 
present schedule of imposts is, the electors gave it their zm- 
primatur rather than consent to have it tampered with by the 
Free Importers of New South Wales. Fiscal peace reigned 
undisturbed while the Deakin and Watson administrations 
continued, though directly the probability that Mr. Reid would 
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succeed to the Prime Ministership became patent there weré 
Ominous evidences that the truce was in danger. The com- 
plaints of the Melbourne industries were listened to even by 
Labour members, who had hitherto displayed no sympathy 
with them, the Protectionist Press there and in Adelaide re- 
sponded to their appeals. When Mr. Watson was overthrown 
and Mr. Reid stepped into the post of chief adviser to the 
Governor-General the storm began. His selection of four 
Protectionists as colleagues, and his declaration that their 
senior, Mr. McLean, should be not only Minister of Customs 
but equal in Cabinet status with himself, could not mitigate the 
wrath of the offended members, who straightway formed a 
Liberal-Labour alliance against him, Mr. Watson becoming 
leader of the Opposition commanded the joint forces, his own 
because he was the Labour chief, and his allies because like 
them he was a Protectionist, though it must be admitted his 
voice and votes had been of a very unconvinced and wavering 
character. Without the least delay he attacked the Reid Cabinet 
directly it met the House by a vote of want of confidence. In 
launching it he relied solely upon the Labour platform and the 
Prime Minister’s avowed hostility to it. He was supported by his 
immediate associates and the seceders from Mr. Deakin’s party 
on the same grounds, and after a four weeks’ battle was defeated 
by the narrow majority of two, upen which he had lost office. 
Thereupon, Mr. Isaacs, K.C., as spokesman of the Protectionist 
wing of the “ Alliance,” which had joined in this attack, tabled 
another motion of want of confidence in the shape of a demand 
for a Royal Commission upon the tariff, consisting of members 
of both Houses of Parliament, directed to report upon the 
requirements of a specified number of industries to be chosen 
by the House of Representatives. Despite the feeling in favour 
of such a course, this second assault broke down after one 
day’s debate. The motion was withdrawn without a division. 
Mr, Reid, who had previously promised a Commission of some 
kind, now agreed to consult Mr. Watson as to its personnel, and 
consented to allow it to make progress reports, if it were so 
inclined, upon any industries whose condition had been so much 
impaired by the tariff that its revision without delay in regard 
to them was adjudged urgent. Upon this understanding so far 
as it goes both parties seem inclined to rest for the moment. 
The general situation, though less acute than it was, is really 
more critical because it implies a complete volte face. The 
Protectionists who went to the country against Tariff Revision 
in the direction of reduced duties are now themselves demanding 
Tariff Revision in the direction of increased duties. Aninquiry 
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is to be held which will put the whole of the present schedules 
of imposts back into the melting-pot. They cannot remain 
there long. Recommendations are sure to be made by the 
Commission which must be resisted by Mr. Reid and his free 
importers if they mean higher duties or by his Protectionist 
colleagues if they mean lower duties. The Ministry cannot 
hope to survive either of these strains. Instead of being buried 
for three years the fiscal battle is being revived again. The 
fight of the first election will be repeated at the third, probably 
next year. The issue will be precisely the same, the leaders 
may also be the same as last December, but in every other 
feature the combat will be waged under conditions altogether 
different from those in force when Mr. Reid suffered his first 
federal overthrow at the hands of Mr. Barton and Mr. Kingston, 
both of whom are now outside the realm of active politics. 
Hitherto New South Wales and Victoria have neutralised each 
other fiscally in Parliament, the small contingent from South 
Australia giving Protection a majority. Tasmania has been 
divided. Queensland and Western Australia are represented 
almost wholly by Labour members, most of whom were Free 
Importers. Now in their resentment against Mr. Reid they 
threaten to change their ground. A few of them having fixed 
opinions may stand apart and withdraw their aid, but the 
remainder are willing to vote for high duties by way of reprisal 
and in order to conciliate Protectionist support. The “ alliance ” 
between Mr. Watson and Mr. Isaacs has meant little so far, but 
if it accomplishes this transformation it will have done much. 
The Labour vote which marred the existing tariff can revise it 
under guidance in a soundly Protectionist way. Threatened 
by this unexpected danger Mr. Reid finds himself powerless to 
do anything in defence of his own beliefs to counteract it. 
Half his Cabinet is Protectionist, and even with their help he 
has but a majority of two. His one hope lies in the Senate, 
where the Arbitration Bill is being made more stringent and all 
embracing than it was when Mr. Kingston finished drafting. If 
battle can be given upon this Bill the opposing ranks will con- 
sist of the Labour-Liberal Alliance against the united followers 
of Mr. Reid and Mr. Deakin. But even ata general election on 
this measure the Fiscal Question will require to be dealt with 
by all candidates. Then immediately the arbitration amend- 
ments are finally disposed of, before or after the election, it will 
emerge to sever the Ministry, and if the alliance continues will 
secure the passing of a more Protectionist tariff. The lesson 
of the last struggle has been laid to heart by many others inter- 
ested in Australian production, in addition to the employers 
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and employees affected by lower federal duties. Our farmers 
have always the imports of the Argentines before their eyes. 
German and American importers are expanding their trade at 
the expense of local factories. Tariff revision may be post- 
poned for a while if the two Houses come to blows over the 
Kingston Bill, but it cannot be buried. If the issue stood 
alone, Protection would probably carry the country. But it 
does not stand alone. The cry for tariff revision is already 
powerfully reinforced by the growing agitation for preferential 
trade relations with the Mother Country. Mr. Deakin, who at 
the last election succeeded upon this issue more decisively than 
upon any other, has lately tabled a comprehensive motion in 
favour of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy and tendering a formal 
offer of preference to the Imperial Goverment. A less definite 
motion with the same object has for some time been before the 
House in the name of Sir William Lyne, acting for those who 
follow Mr. Isaacs. Mr. Watson having declared in favour of 
the movement if either motion could be reached before Christmas 
it would probably be endorsed by a large majority. This 
project may be postponed until next Session, but not longer. 
Then to all appearances Tariff Revision and Preferential Trade 
will go hand in hand. No escape is visible at present. The 
Free Importers alone, though strong as ever in New South Wales, 
cannot expect to succeed. How can the Ministry hope to 
retain Mr. McLean and half the Protectionists when such issues 
are at stake ? They must either keep their party hopelessly 
sundered, or agree with Mr. Isaacs and the other half under him 
who have come to an agreement with Mr. Watson. To capture 
or be captured by the Labour party now that they number half 
the Senate and a third of the House is equivalent to the capture 
of Parliament and the executive power. Its organisation in 
the constituencies is incomparably the most efficient. Its 
representatives, bound together as if by hoops of steel under 
their pledges, platform and infallible Caucus possessing authority 
to excommunicate dissentients, know as little of mutiny as a 
regiment of the line and act as unanimously at the word of 
command. Every one of its votes and voices is available at 
all times every day the Houses meet. Mr. Watson as master 
of these legions is offering in return for fresh Labour legisla- 
tion to carry Tariff Revision and Preferential Trade. Can or 
will the Protectionists refuse to give effect to these first principles 
of their political existence because they fear some of the 
planks of the Labour platform? They can reunite their forces 
and by raising certain duties satisfy substantially, and at once, 
the eternal want of pence and the equally eternal want of 
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employment of the States. They can bind the Commonwealth 
together in closer commercial sympathy while recognising the 
demands of a wider patriotism, favouring British goods by 
reciprocal arrangement with the Mother Country, and making 
other advances towards Imperial unity. If the price they will 
be asked to pay may be gathered from the agreement concluded 
with Mr. Isaacs, though not approved by all the Councils of 
the Labour party, it contains nothing unreasonable on the sur- 
face, though lacking explicitness of definition. Mr. Reid when 
Premier of New South Wales by just such a bargain with 
Labour members there carried his Free Imports Tariff in that 
State. It will be a coincidence if by precisely the same means 
his policy is reversed and a Protectionist triumph ensured in 
the Commonwealth. C. R. 


CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


Canadian politicians have been taking a well-earned rest 
after their labours during the General Election, which, as we 
recorded last month, ended in a notable triumph for Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier and the Liberal Party, who literally swept the 
board outside Ontario, and actually secured a majority inde- 
pendent of the French stronghold of Quebec. From having 
been a French-Canadian Premier, Sir Wilfrid Laurier becomes 
a Canadian Premier—a distinction which adds materially to 
his prestige. The reception of Lord Grey, the new Governor- 
General, has been the one noteworthy event during the past 
month, and though his knowledge of the Canadian people had 
prepared him for a friendly greeting, even he must have been 
agreeably astonished at the unrestrained warmth of the welcome 
he received from the first moment of his landing. Nor can his 
hosts have been disappointed on their side, as in reply to the 
various public addresses, Lord Grey struck exactly the right 
note, as he had previously done in his speeches in London, 
He has already become a good Canadian with a boundless 
belief in the future of the Dominion, while strongly animated 
with the Imperial ideal, which does not mean, as seems to be 
apprehended in some sensitive quarters on the other side of the 
Atlantic, that the self-governing Colonies are to be swept into 
“a vortex of militarism’—the very phrase is calculated to 
provoke a smile considering how unmilitary we are—but that all 
the members of the British Empire, while enjoying their full 
liberty and independence, are to spontaneously recognise their 
membership of a common family. To think Imperially does 
not mean to override local feeling. It means the very oppo- 
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site, as Lord Minto showed during his sympathetic regime in 
Canada, and as will be shown no less by Lord Grey during the 
coming years. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


The New Year finds South Africa on the threshold of a period 
of peace and prosperity. 1904 will mark the finish of a great 
and depressing struggle for existence, just as 1902 will always 
be remembered as the year in which the military struggle between 
the Dutch and the English came to an end. This last year 
has been most eventful. The financial stagnation of 1903, due 
to the labour shortage, culminated, as every one knows, in the 
most acute distress in Johannesburg, distress which threatened 
to become permanent. The great mines, the source of all the 
well-being of the greatest city in South Africa, were standing 
idle for want of that unskilled labour without which the skilled 
British artisan could not be employed. And Johannesburg, the 
great market, ceased to be able to buy in anything like her old 
way its produce from the country, and from the coast towns 
their goods shipped from over seas. Thousands of good work- 
men were destitute in Johannesburg. Thousands more, from 
the dislocation of trade, all over South Africa. Those who 
had fought for our flag and who had borne the heat and burden 
of the day saw before them the spectre of famine and poverty 
for a generation of lean years, unless labour could be imported 
to restore to the great Transvaal industry its former prosperity. 
By the end of 1903 it was realised by every one who had the 
future of South Africa at heart that the only solution of the 
matter lay in importing Chinese labour, under suitable guarantees 
for both the labourer and the population of the Transvaal. The 
Chinese Labour Ordinance is now famous on account of the 
admirable pluck with which Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, the Colonial 
Secretary, fought in the House of Commons against the 
unscrupulous attacks of the Opposition, who, while encouraging 
the alien to land in London, where he takes work from British 
hands when he is industrious, and fills our prisons when he is 
idle, set themselves resolutely to prevent the white inhabitants 
of the two new Colonies from importing the much-needed 
labour. The fact is, as we have pointed out before, the Liberal 
Party want to prove that South Africa cannot be made a pros- 
perous and contented portion of the British Empire; and what 
better chance would they have of proving their prophecies than 
by withholding the machinery necessary for starting the great 
industry on which, directly and indirectly, the whole of South 
Africa depends? The Chinese have now been working in the 
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mines since June. Last October there were 10,000 of them em- 
ployed, by now their numbers have largely increased. They are as 
a whole industrious, orderly, and easy to deal with. For every 
eight Chinamen one Englishman is employed on the Rand, that is 
to say, one British family with all that that entails in the way of 
trade. The effect of the arrival of the Chinamen was almost 
instantaneous in the increased confidence felt all through South 
Africa in the immediate future of the country. As each month 
passes the economic depression which has lain so heavily over 
the whole sub-continent lifts, and we may soon anticipate that 
South Africa will be in the full sunshine of an era of great 
prosperity. Nothing has demonstrated this revival of confidence 
more strikingly than the new railway agreement on which we 
commented last month. We must not say good bye to 1904 
without referring to one most important event. In February 
Doctor Jameson was returned to power in Cape Colony with a 
narrow but working majority. This is the first time since the 
Cape has had responsible government that a Ministry, all the 
members of which were fully alive to the importance of preserv- 
ing the Imperial connection, of strengthening it, and of working 
with the Empire, has been returned to office. The importance of 
the Cape’s being in really good hands cannot be over-estimated 
at a time when Mr. Hofmeyr and his many lieutenants, both 


lay and clerical, are extending their anti-British political propa- 
ganda into the new Colonies. 


LORD MILNER’S SUCCESSOR 


The Government are thought by South Africans to be devoting 
a great deal of time to the consideration of whom to appoint as 
Lord Milner’s successor. It is to be hoped that this sanguine 
view taken by people who live six thousand miles from Downing 
Street is correct ; but judging by the alarming gossip which is 
rife on all sides in London as to the probability of A., B., or C. 
being appointed, the whole thing seems to be being done, as 
usual, in the most haphazard way. The post is not an easy one 
to fill. Lord Milner is irreplaceable, but there are one or two 
men who would fairly adequately fill his shoes, and who would 
loyally follow his main lines of policy. First of all, there is the 
Colonial Secretary, Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, he would be in every 
way an excellent High Commissioner ; he has brains, strength 
of mind, tact, and charm, and there is no doubt that his 
appointment would be popular throughout South Africa. His 
colleagues are said to be afraid that the Liberals would not, 
when they are returned to office, support him. Why is it that 
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our Mandarins, who never prepare for anything else, always 
prepare for a defeat? What ground have they for supposing 
that if they are defeated Mr. Lyttelton will not be able to 
manage a Liberal Government ? Surely Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman will have plenty to do at home without recalling all 
the Governors he has criticised during the last ten years? We 
can hardly believe that this argument will hold good. Other 
good appointments might be made: Lord Selborne, Sir Arthur 
Lawley, Lord Tennyson, and Lord Minto would all be accept- 
able, and Sir Arthur Lawley has the advantage of knowing the 
country. These names are, however, not those mentioned by 
the “ well informed.” Asa rule a free food peer, who has been 
endeavouring to capture some great Imperial prize for the last 
eight years, has persuaded people to talk about him—we hope 
only to talk. The whole point of Lord Milner’s resigning now 
will be lost if a rotten appointment is to be made by this 
Government, and for our part we would just as soon see the 
Liberal candidate, Mr. Buxton, at the Cape, as Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh. 


THE BOER CONGRESS 


The long-expected Boer Congress was held at Brandfort on 
the first days of December. With familiar persistence and 
wearisome iteration the Boers demanded full compensation for 
all war claims, equal rights for Dutch and English in the schools 
and the control of the schools by their own committees. The 
old story, repeated so often, that a great portion of the 
£3,000,000 granted by the British Government has been lost 
in administration (whereas £10,000,000 is the actual amount 
spent by the Imperial Government) was listened to with 
applause. The object of all this clamour is, of course, to get 
yet more money. In the matter of education the demands far 
exceeded those made at the time of the peace conference, 
English was spoken of as “a foreign language,” and little doubt 
can be felt even by the most convinced advocate of responsible 
Government of what use the Boers would put their votes to. 
They mean, as every sensible person knows, to regain in the 
ballot box that national independence which they lost on the 
field of battle, and no talk either about common endeavour 
to build up a great nation, or any other perorating portions of 
speech should blind us to it. They want a Boer nation with 
no English in it. We want a great self-governing community 
loyal to the Imperial idea and ready to share in the common 
life of our Empire; and it will take us all our zeal, enthusiasm 
and tenacity to accomplish this object. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


CORRESPONDENCE 
BETWEEN FREDERICK NIETZSCHE 
AND GEORGE BRANDES 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 
ELISABETH FORSTER NIETZSCHE 


INTRODUCTION. 


It would be wholly untrue to say that my brother suffered 
from solitude. On the contrary, she was his dearest friend, one 
to whom he returned only too gladly: “I weed solitude, by 
which I mean recovery, a return to myself, the breath of a free, 
light, opalescent air. The whole of my Zarathustra is a 
dithyrambus on Solitude, or, if I have been understood, on 
Purity.” He was happy alone with himself, being then, as 
Erwin Rohde jestingly remarked, “in the best of company.” 
My brother suffered, zo¢ from solitude, but from the depri- 
vation of being able to find no one with whom he could 
share his thoughts. As he himself expressed it, he was 
‘ridiculously happy if he could but find a speck or corner of 
common ground with any one else, or even fancy he found it.” 
But there were always boundless disappointments allied with 
such experiences, since he generally perceived almost at once 
that lack of comprehension stood like a wall between himself 
and the other, and rendered it impossible for him to speak of 
his most intimate thoughts. “Whether one shall give one’s 
confidence or not, however anxious one may be to do so, is no 
matter of choice; one must find the person in whom it is pos- 
sible to confide.” And in July 1886 he breaks into this pas- 
sionate complaint : “ Uncommunicableness is in very truth the 
most frightful of all isolations, being different, a mask more iron 
than that iron mask of old—and perfect friendship only exists 
inter pares,” 

What distressed him so greatly was the lack of sympathy and 
the superficiality of his old friends and his new readers, who 
read his works with so little seriousness and conscientiousness, 


He showed this little in intercourse with them, but in the autumn 
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of 1888, after complaining bitterly of the lack of tact and 
delicacy that he met with from the Germans, he writes: 


My nature is such that I can but feel mildly and kindly towards every one— 
I have a right to make no distinctions—; that does not prevent my having 
my eyes open. I except no one, least of all my friends—finally, I hope that 
my humanity towards them has done no harm. There are five, six things 
that have always been a point of honour with me. Nevertheless, the fact 
remains that almost every letter that has reached me for yearsis to me a piece of 
cynicism ; there is more cynicism in good-feeling towards me than in any hatred. 
I tell each of my friends to his face that he has never thought it worth while to 
study any one of my books; I can tell from the smallest sign that they do not 
even know what isin them. As far as my Zarathustra is concerned, which of 
them has seen anything in it but an unlawful, and, fortunately, utterly unim- 
portant piece of arrogance? Ten years! And no one in Germany has taken 
it upon themselves to vindicate my name from the absurd silence beneath 
which it has lain buried ; the first man who had sufficient keenness of instinct 
and courage for that, who was indignant with my pretended friends, was a 
foreigner, a Dane! In what German University would lectures on my philo- 
sophy be possible to-day, such as were held last spring in Copenhagen by 
Dr. George Brandes—one more proof of his psychological insight ? 

My brother’s correspondence with George Brandes began in 
the autumn of 1887, but as early as the year 1883 he had heard 
of his interest in his writings, and in the summer of 1886 a 
Viennese gentleman told my brother at Sils-Maria that Brandes 
had made eager inquiries about him, and expressed himself 
indignant at his German friends preserving such a dead silence 
concerning him. Thereupon my brother sent Brandes Ox the 
other side of Good and Evil,* and a year later the Genealogy of 
Morality, in reply to which Brandes wrote the first of his beautiful 
letters. I may venture to say that these letters were the only ray 
of light my brother had during the winter of 1887-88. Tears 
rush to my eyes and the warmest feelings rise up within 
me whenever I hear the name of George Brandes, for just 
as my brother was despairing of ever finding a single person to 
take him seriously and comprehend him thoroughly, or who 
had some slight suspicion of his importance—that very winter 
it was that Brandes by his letters, and still more by the fact 
that he gave lectures upon him at the University of Copenhagen, 
proved to him that there was at least one who felt the value and 
weight of this new philosophy, and at the same time felt called 
upon to attract the attention of others to him in this striking way. 
Brandes gave my brother the most delightful surprise by so 
doing ; he wrote, on May 13, to Freiherr v. Seydlitz : 


It appears that the north winds cheer me up; and fancy, there come north 
winds, even from Denmark, to me. The latest thing ot all is that Dr. George 


* Jenseits von Gut und Bose. + Genealogie der Moral. 
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Brandes is now holding a long cycle of lectures at the Copenhagen University 
on the German philosopher, Frederick Nietzsche! According to the papers, 
they are having a brilliant run ; the room has been filled to overflowing every 
time—an audience of more than 300. How long will it be ere my peripheral 
force (for I have disciples in North America, and even in Italy) will re-act on 
the beloved Fatherland ?—where, for years, they have left me alone with 
malicious earnestness, and have not even opened their lips. That is very 
philosophical—and prudent ! 

It was many years before the docents of the German 
Universities had the intelligence and the courage to hold 
lectures on Frederick Nietzsche. The time has now come when 
any university professor has the fullest possible auditorium, if 
he is to speak about the Re-valuing of Values, but no one 
can give my brother any pleasure now by what he does. The 
only man who was able to give him such a pleasure—because 
he was quick enough to recognise the immense importance of 
his philosophy—was George Brandes. The vast, vast army of 
those who love and honour Frederick Nietzsche thank him 
from the bottom of their hearts for what he did ! 


I, BRANDES TO NIETZSCHE. 
COPENHAGEN, Wovemder 26, 1887. 

DEAR SiR,—A year ago I received from your publisher your 
book, Jenseits von Gut und Bose ;* a short while since your last 
work reached me from the same source. I possess besides 
Menschliches, Allzumenschliches t by you. 1 had just sent the two 
volumes that I had to the bookbinder when Zur Genealogie der 
Moral arrived,{ so could not compare it with the preceding ones, 
as I hope to do. Little by little, I will read carefully every- 
thing you have written. 

I am however anxious to express to you at once my hearty 
thanks for what you have sent me. It is an honour for me to 
be known by you, and known moreover in such wise that 
you have thought it worth while to try to make me your 
reader. 

A new and pristine spirit breathes from your books, I do 
not yet understand fully what I have read; I cannot always 
perceive your drift. Buta great deal coincides with my own 
thoughts and sympathies, your depreciation of zxsthetic ideals 
and deep-rooted antipathy to democratic mediocrity, your 
atistocratic radicalism. Your contempt for the moral aspect of 
compassion is not quite clear to me as yet. In the other book, 
too, there were reflections upon women in general which are 
not in accordance with my own trend of thought. You are so 


* Beyond Good and Evil. | Human, too Human. 
t Ou the Genealogy of Morality. 
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totally differently organised from myself that I have some diffi- 
culty in entering into your feelings.’ In spite of your univer- 
salism you are very German in your way of thinking, and in 
your manner of writing. You are one of the fewmen I should 
like to talk to. 

I know nothing about you. I see with surprise that you are 
a Professor and a Doctor. I certainly congratulate you on 
being so little of a Professor intellectually. 

I am not aware how much you have heard about me. My 
writings only seek to solve modest problems, The majority only 
exist in Danish. I have not written in German for several years 
now. I believe I have my largest public in the Slavic countries. 
I lectured in French two years running at Warsaw, and have 
done so this year at Moscow and St. Petersburg. That is how 
I endeavour to get beyond the narrow limits of my native 
country. 

Although no longer young, I am still one of the most curious 
and inquiring of men, one of those most eager to learn ; con- 
sequently you will not find my mind closed against your ideas, 
even when I think and feel differently. I am often stupid, but 
never in the least narrow. 

Let me have the pleasure of receiving a few lines from you, 
if you think it worth the trouble. 

With repeated thanks, yours truly, 
GEORGE BRANDES. 


I], NIETZSCHE TO BRANDES, 
NICE, December 2, 1887. 

DEAR SIk,—A few readers whom one can respect oneself, and 
no other readers—that, as a matter of fact, is what I wish for. 
As far as the latter part of my wish is concerned, it is true that 
it remains unfulfilled, as I see more and more plainly. It is all 
the more fortunate for me that to the satis sunt pauci the pauci 
are never lacking, and never have been. Of those who are still 
alive (whom you will be acquainted with), 1 may mention my 
excellent friend Jacob Burckardt, Hans von Bilow, H. Taine, 
and the Swiss poet Keller ; among the dead, Bruno Bauer, the 
old Hegelian, and Richard Wagner, I am delighted that such 
a good European and missionary of culture as yourself should 
also wish to be included in their ranks ; I am profoundly grate- 
ful to you for desiring it. 

You will certainly not find it plain sailing with me. I do not 
myself doubt in the least that my writings are still, in one way 
or another, “very German”: this will strike you the more 
because you are spoilt by yourself, I mean to say, by your free 
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and graceful French manner of handling language (a more com- 

panionable manner than my own). There is another thing, 
too, with me,—many words have encrusted themselves with 
different salts and taste quite differently to my palate 
from my readers’, In the gamut of my experiences and 
circumstances, the balance is more on the side of the rarer, 
thinner, more distant notes, than of the normal middle ones. 
Moreover, like the old musician that Iam, I have an ear for 
quarter tones. Finally—and this is what, more than any thing 
else, renders my books obscure—I have a distrust of dialectic, 
even of reasons. It seems to me that what a man thinks 
“true,” or does not yet think so, is more a question of his 
courage, of the quality of his courage. . . . (It is only rarely 
that I have the courage of what I really know.) 

The expression “aristocratic radicalism” which you make 
use of, is very good. It is, if you will allow me to say so, the 
most sensible thing I have yet read about myself. 

How far that way of thinking has already led me in my 
thoughts, how far it may yet lead me, I am almost afraid to 
consider, But there are roads upon which it is not permitted 
to turn back, so I go forwards, because I must. 

That I may neglect nothing, as far as in me lies, which can 
render the entrance to my cave,I mean, my philosophy, more 
accessible to you, my Leipzig publisher shall send you my 
earlier writings ex bloc. I would specially recommend you to 
read the new prefaces (they have nearly all been re-published 
recently). These prefaces, read in their proper sequence, may 
possibly shed some light upon me, assuming that I am not 
obscure in and of myself, like an obscurissimus obscurorum 
ViVOVUMs » « « 

Of course that is possible. 

Are youa musician ? Achorus of mine with orchestral accom- 
paniment is being published just now, a Hymn to Life. The 
same is intended to survive and be sung one day to “my 
memory”; that is, in the event of enough of the rest of me 
surviving. You see how posthumous thoughts engage my 
attention. But a philosophy like mine is like a grave— 
one lives no longer. Bene vixit qui bene latuit—so runs the 
inscription on Descartes’ tombstone, an epitaph and no mistake ! 

I, too, hope to meet you some day. 

Yours, 
NIETZSCHE. 

N.B.—I am remaining in Nice this winter. My summer 
address is ; Sils-Maria, Upper Engadine, Switzerland. I have 
given up my University professorship. I am three parts blind. 
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III, BRANDES TO NIETZSCHE. 
COPENHAGEN, Decemter 15, 1887. 

My VERY DEAR S1r,—The last words of your letter are those 
which impress me most deeply ; those, I mean, in which you 
say that your eyes are seriously affected. Have you consulted 
the very best oculists? It alters one’s whole spiritual life not 
to be able to see properly. You owe it to all those who honour 
and respect you to do the utmost possible for the preservation 
and improvement of your sight. 

I delayed answering your letter because it announced a parcel 
of books, and I wished to acknowledge the receipt of that at 
the same time. As, however, they have not yet arrived, I will 
write a few words to you to-day. I have had your books back 
from the bookbinder, and have dipped into them as deeply as 
I could in the midst of preparing for lectures, and all the lite- 
rary and political business that I have had to attend to. 


December 17. 
You may call me a “good European,” and welcome, but I 
am not so willing to be called a “ Missionary of Culture.” I 
have an abhorrence for all missionary work—because I have 


only seen moralising missionaries—and I am afraid I do not 
quite believe in what is called Culture. Our culture as a whole 
cannot arouse exthusiasm, can it? And what were a missionary 
without enthusiasm ? In other words, I am more isolated 
than you think. By saying that you were German, I only 
meant that you write more for yourself, and in writing think 
more of yourself than of the general public, whereas the 
greater number of non-German authors have been obliged to 
force themselves into a certain pedagogy of style which, it is 
true, renders their style clearer and more plastic, but neces- 
sarily takes away all depth, and compels the author to keep 
his best and most private self, the anonymous in him, to him- 
self. I myself am startled sometimes at how little of my in- 
most feelings is more than suggested in my writings. 

I am no connoisseur in music. Those arts of which I do 
know something are sculpture and painting ; to them I owe 
my deepest artistic impressions. My ear is not developed. 
This was a great trouble to me when I was young. I have 
played a good deal, and I took up thorough bass for a few 
years, too, but without any conspicuous result, I can enjoy 
good music keenly, but only as an outsider. 

I seem to perceive in your books certain points on which 
your taste coincides with my own, your predilection for Beyle, 
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for instance, and for Taine; I have not seen the latter though 
for seventeen years, I am not so charmed with his book on 
the Revolution as you appear to be. He is bewailing and 
haranguing an earthquake, 

I used the words “ aristocratic radicalism” because they so 
exactly express my own political convictions, I feel a little 
aggrieved, however, when you dispose so hastily and vehemently 
of phenomena like Socialism and Anarchism in your writings. 
Prince Krapotkin’s theory of Anarchism, for example, is not a 
foolish one. It is not a question of the name. Your genius, 
which is, as a rule, so dazzling, seems to me to be a little at 
fault where the truth lies in a shade of meaning. Your 
thoughts on the origin of moral ideas interest me exceedingly. 

You share—at which I am agreeably surprised—a certain 
aversion that I have for Herbert Spencer. With us he ranks 
as the God of Philosophy. Still, these Englishmen have, as a 
rule, one decided advantage, inasmuch as their less soaring 
intellect fights shy of hypotheses, whereas hypotheses have 
cost German philosophy its supremacy of the world. Is there 
not a good deal of the hypothetical about your ideas of 
differences in caste being the source of diverse moral 
conceptions ? 

I know Rée, whom you attack; met him in Berlin ; he was 
a quiet man with distinguished manners, but a trifle dry and 
narrow intellectually. He was living—according to his own 
account on brother and sister terms—with a very young and 
clever Russian girl, who published a few years ago a book 
called The Fight for God, which, however, could not have given 
any idea of her real talents, 

I am looking forward to receiving the books you promised 
me, I shall be pleased if you do not lose sight of me in time 
to come. 

Yours, 
GEORGE BRANDES, 


IV. NIETZSCHE TO BRANDES. 


NIck, January 8, 1888. 

DEAR SIR,—You ought not to object to the expression 
“ Missionary of Culture.” How can one do better nowadays 
than by “missioning” one’s disbelief in Culture? To have 
understood that our European culture is a tremendous pro- 
blem, and by no means a solution—is not such a degree of self- 
consciousness and self-restraint—real culture, in our day ? 

I am surprised that my books have not yet reached you. I 
will not fail to send a reminder to Leipzig. Just about 
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Christmas time these publishing gentlemen generally lose their 
heads, 

Meanwhile, may I venture to send you an audacious curiosity 
that no publisher has a voice in, an ineditum of mine, which is 
about as personal a thing as I can write. It is the fourth part 
of my Zarathustra; its proper title, in view of what precedes 
and follows it, ought to be, Zarathustra’s Temptation: An 
Interlude. Perhaps this will be the best way of answering your 
question about the compassion problem. Besides which, it is 
a reasonable enough thing to gain admittance to “me” through 
this private door, so long as one passes through with your eyes 
and ears. Your paper on Zola, like all that I know of yours 
—the last being an essay in the Goethe Year-Book—reminds 
me afresh of all that is most agreeable in your natural vocation, 
especially for all branches of psychological vision. When you 
are summing up the most difficult calculation of the dame moderne 
you areas much in your element as a German savant generally 
gets out of his. Or do you by any chance think more favourably 
of present-day Germans? It seems to me that in rebus psycho- 
logicis they grow heavier and squarer every year—(just the 
reverse of the Parisians, with whom everything is nuance and 
mosaic), so that all profound events escape them. My Beyond 
Good and Evil, for instance, how it has puzzled them! I have 
not heard of one intelligent word about it, much less an intelli- 
gent sentiment. That it deals with the long logic of a definite 
philosophical senszdc/iity, and not with a medley of any hundred 
paradoxes and heterodoxies, has not, I verily believe, dawned 
on my most well-intentioned readers. They have not “ expe- 
rienced” anything of the sort; they do not meet me with a 
thousandth part of passion and suffering. “An immoralist !” 
They mean nothing by it. 

By the way, the Goncourts have claimed the expression 
document humain in one or other of their prefaces. But all the 
same, I think M. Taine was the real originator of it. 

You are right about “haranguing an earthquake,” but Don 
Quixotry of that sort is one of the noblest things this world 
can show.... 

With the expression of my highest esteem, 

Yours, 
NIETZSCHE. 


V. BRANDES TO NIETZSCHE. 


COPENHAGEN, January 11, 1888. 


DEAR SIR,—The publisher has evidently forgotten to send 
me your books, but your letter reached me to-day, for which 
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many thanks. I am sending you herewith in loose sheets (as 
I unfortunately have no other copy at hand), one of my books, 
a collection of essays destined for export, consequently not my 
best wares. They are of various date, and are all written in 
too gallant, idealistic and laudatory astrain, . . . I never really 
express my whole opinion in them. The essay on Ibsen is the 
best, but the translation I have had made of the verses is un- 
fortunately wretched. 

There is a Scandinavian author whose works would interest 
you if only they were translated—Soren Kierkegaard ; he 
lived 1813~—1855, and in my opinion is one of the profoundest 
psychologists there are. A little book I wrote about him 
(translated, Leipzig, 1879) gives no sufficient presentment of 
his genius, the book being a kind of polemical treatise, written 
to stem his influence. From the psychological point of view, 
however, it is the best thing I have published. 

The essay in the Goethe Year-Book was unfortunately 
shortened by a third, the space having been kept for me. It 
is a great deal better in Danish. 

If you read Polish by any chance, I will send you a little 
book that I have published in that language only. 

I see that the new Rivista Contemporanea in Florence has an 
essay of mine on Danish literature. Do not read it. Itis fullcf 
the insanest mistakes, It has been translated from the Russian. 
I had had it translated from my French text into Russian, but 
could not control the translation; now it has come out in 
Italian, from the Russian, with fresh absurdities in it; for one 
thing, in proper names, there is always G for H, on account of 
the Russian pronunciation. 

I am glad that you can find anything in me of use to your- 
self. I have been the best-hated man in the North for the last 
four years. The newspapers rave against me every day, espe- 
cially since my last long feud with Bjdrnson, in which all the 
moral German papers take sides against me. Perhaps you 
know his insipid drama, “‘ The Glove,” and have heard of his 
propaganda for the virginity of men, and his league with the 
women advocates who demand “moral equality.” The like 
was never heard of before! In Sweden the crazy young things 
have formed themselves into large societies promising to marry 
“only virgin men,” I presume they will get them guaranteed 
like watches, but there will be no guaranteeing the future ! 

I have read the three books of yours that I know over and 
over again. There are a few bridges leading from my inner 
world to yours, Czsarism, hatred of pedantry, a taste for 
Beyle ; but most of it is still foreign to me. Our experiences 
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seem to have been so infinitely different. You are without a 
doubt the most stimulating of all German authors. 

Your German literature! I don’t know what is the matter 
with it. I think all the men with brains get on the Staff or into 
the Government. With you, life and all your institutions tend 
to enhance a hateful uniformity, and even authorship is stifled 
by publishership. 

Yours sincerely and respectfully, 
GEORGE BRANDES. 


VI. NIETZSCHE TO BRANDES, 
NICE, February 18, 1888. 


DEAR SIR,—You have laid me under the most delightful 
obligation by your contribution to the idea of “ Modernity,” 
for this very winter I am flying in wide circles round about 
this question of first importance, very much from above, very 
much like a bird, and with the best of all good wills, to look 
down as “unmodernly ” as possible on the “modern.” ... I 
admire—I confess it!—your tolerance in judgment quite as 
much as your reserve in judgment. How you let all these 
“children” come to you. Even Heyse! 

When next I come to Germany, I intend to go into the 
pyschological Kierkegaard problem, and at the same time to 
renew my acquaintance with your earlier literary productions. 
It will be useful to me in the best sense of the word, and will 
also serve to bring home to me my own harshness and pre- 
sumption. 

My publisher telegraphed to me yesterday that the books 
had been despatched to you. I will spare you and myself the 
account of what caused the delay. Be kind enough, dear sir, 
to make the best of a‘ bad bargain ” ; I mean, of this Nietzsche 
literature. 

I myself consider that I have given the “‘ new Germans” the 
richest, most actual, and independent books that they possess 
at all ; likewise that I personally am a capital event in the 
present crisis of valuations, But that may be an errone- 
ous idea, and a piece of stupidity into the bargain—I wish I 
were not obliged to believe anything at all about myself. 

Just one or two remarks more: they relate to my firstlings 
(Juvenilia and Juvenalia). 

The pamphlet against Strauss, the malicious laughter of a 
“very free thinker” over one who thought himself so, pro- 
voked a tremendous scandal: I was already Prof. Ordin. at 
the time, despite my twenty-seven years, consequently a sort 
of authority, and of demonstrated ability, as it were, The 
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most impartial thing that was written over this affair, and an 
incredible amount of paper was printed, in which every “ nota- 
bility ’’ took sides for or against me, is to be found in Karl 
Hillebrand’s Zeiten, Volker, und Menschen, Part II. That I 
should have made fun of a bungled piece of work by an 
illustrious critic, done when he was worn out with age, was not 
the point at issue; it was that I should have caught German 
taste zz flagranti in such a compromising piece of tasteless- 
ness ; it had admired Strauss’ Old and New Belief, despite all 
religio-philosophical differences, unanimously, as a masterpiece 
of freedom and keenness of intellect and style! My treatise 
was the first attack on German culture (that “culture” which 
they boast won them the victory over France). The word I 
invented, ‘culture philistine,” has been left in the language 
since the violent rampaging of the fight. 

The two articles on Wagner and Schopenhauer offer, so it 
seems to me now, more confessions about myself, and, in 
particular, more self-praise, than any real psychology of those 
masters, so closely related, as well as so antagonistic to me. (I 
was the first to distil a sort of unity out of the two ; the super- 
stition is now very much to the fore in German circles of 
learning: all the Wagnerians are disciples of Schopenhauer. 
Things were different when I was young. Then it was the last 
of the Hegelians who clung to Wagner, and “ Wagner and 
Hegel” was the cry in the fifties still.) 

Between the Unseasonable Remarks and Human, _ too 
Human there occurred a crisis, and a shedding of the skin. 
Physically, too, I lived for years in the near neighbourhood of 
death. That was my great piece of good fortune: I forgot 
myself. I outlived myself. ... 1 have done the same thing 
again since, 

So now we have exchanged presents. A couple of wanderers 
who are glad to have met one another,eh?... 

I remain, yours very truly, 
NIETZSCHE. 


VII. BRANDES To NIETZSCHE. 


COPENHAGEN, March 7, 1888. 
DEAR SIR,—-You, I suppose, are living in the midst of 
delightful spring weather; up here we are having horrible 
snowstorms and have been cut off from Europe for some 
days. I have, moreover, this evening been lecturing to two or 
three hundred imbeciles. I see a great deal of greyness and 
sadness around me, and so, to refresh my mind a little, I will 
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thank you for your letter of February 19 and your handsome 
present of books. 

As I had too much to do to write to you at once, I sent you 
a volume on German romanticism which I found in my cup- 
board. I should be very sorry, however, for you to think that 
my sending it meant anything but a mute expression of 
thanks. 

The book was written in 1873, and re-written in 1886 ; but 
my German publisher has permitted himself a number of 
alterations, in the wording and in other things, so that the two 
first pages, for example, are hardly mine at all. Wherever he 
does not understand my meaning he writes something else, and 
says that what I have put is not German. 

Moreover, the man promised me to buy the rights of the old 
translation, and out of some incomprehensible spirit of par- 
simony has not done so; the result is that the German Courts 
have in two instances suppressed my book as a pirated edition 
(because I have used fragments of the old translation again in 
it), whereas the real pirates of my works are selling them 
without let or hindrance. 

The result will probably be that I shall withdraw entirely 
from German literature. 

I sent that volume because I had no other. But both the 
first, on the Emigrants, and the fourth, about the Englishmen, 
and the fifth, on the French Romanticists, are far, far better ; 
written con amore. 

The title of Moderne Geister* is accidental, I have written 
about twenty volumes, I wanted to collect, for abroad, a 
volume on notable men whom people would know of before- 
hand. That is how that came into existence. Part of 
it cost me a great deal of study; the essay on Tegnér, 
for instance, which says something true about him for the first 
time. Ibsen, as a personality, cannot fail to interest you. 
Unfortunately, as a man, he does not stand on the level he 
occupies as a poet. Intellectually he has been very dependent 
on Kierkegaard, and is still much permeated with theology. 
Bjornson, in his latest phase, has turned into a common lay 
preacher. 

I have not published a book for more than three years; I 
have been too miserable. These three years have been amongst 
the hardest in my life, and I see no sign of better ones about 
to dawn. Still, now I am going to take steps towards pub- 
lishing the sixth volume of my work, and one other book. This 
will take me some time. 


* Modern Men of Genius. 
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I thoroughly enjoyed all the fresh books, looked them 
through, and read parts. 

The early ones are very valuable to me; they make it so 
much easier for me to understand ; now I can ascend com- 
fortably the steps leading up to your mind. I began too pre- 
cipitately with Zarathustra. I prefer walking up to springing 
down headforemost as into an ocean. 

I had seen Hillebrand’s essay, and years ago read some em- 
bittered invectives against the book on Strauss. I am obliged 
to you for the word “culture philistine” ; I had no idea that 
it was yours. I am not offended by your criticism of Strauss, 
although I have a pious affection for the old gentleman. After 
all he was the founder of the Tubingen Seminary. 

Of the other books I have, so far, only properly and 
thoroughly studied Die Morgenrithe.* 1 believe that I under- 
stand it fully ; many of the thoughts have occurred to me 
myself ; others are new, or in a new dress, but not for that 
reason foreign to me, 

Only one point more, for fear my letter should be too long. 
I like the aphorism about the chance there is in marriages 
(page 150). Why do you not dig here? In one place you 
speak with a certain awe of marriage, as having idealised the 
emotions by the assumption of an emotional ideal, but here 
you are blunter and more forcible. Why not say the whole 
truth for once? I am of opinion that the institution of 
marriage, which may have been of great use as a check on 
brutes, brings more misery upon mankind than the Church 
itself has done, Church, monarchy, marriage, and property 
are to me four old and honourable institutions that must be 
rebuilt from their foundations before men will be able to breathe. 
And of them all, it is only marriage that kills individuality, 
cripples freedom, and is a misshapen paradox. The terrible 
thing about it is that men are still too brutal to shake it off. The 
so-called most Freethinking authors still speak of marriage ina 
reverent, man of honour tone that makes me furious, And 
they are right, because it is impossible to say what one is to 
give the human crew in place ofit. There is nothing to be done 
save slowly to reform opinion. What do you think ? 

I should very much like to know how your eyes are, I was 
glad to see how clear and distinct your writing is. 

I suppose your external Jife down there is peaceful? Mine 
is a life of fighting that tears one to pieces. I am more hated 
in these countries now than I was seventeen years ago ; it is not 
in itself pleasant, but at least it is a satisfactory proof that I have 

* Rosy Dawn. 
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not grown slack, and have not yet made my peace on any point 
with mediocrity, the only ruling power. 
Your observant and grateful reader, 
GEORGE BRANDES. 


VIII. NIETZSCHE TO BRANDES. 
NICE, March 27, 1888. 

DEAR S1R,—I should have much liked to thank you earlier 
for your full and thoughtful letter, but I have had trouble with 
my health, and am sadly behind with all pleasant things. My 
eyes, by the way, are a dynamometer of my general health : 
now that I am once more on the right road, they are stronger 
than I ever expected—and have falsified the prophecies of the 
best German oculists. If these gentlemen had been right, et hoc 
genus omne, \should have been blind long ago. As it is I am 
at No. 3 in spectacles, —bad enough-—but I cam see still. Lallude 
to this trouble of mine because you were good enough to 
inquire about it, and because my eyes have been particularly 
weak and irritable the last few weeks. 

I pity you in your more than ever wintry and gloomy 
North ; how can a man manage to keep his soul alive up there ? 
I almost admire everybody who does not lose faith in himself 
under a cloudy sky, to say nothing of faith in “humanity,” 
“marriage,” “property,” and the “State.” . . . In St. Petersburg 
I was a Nihilist ; here, I believe, like a plant, in the sun. The 
sun of Nice—there is no prejudice about that. We have had 
it at the expense of the rest of Europe. God, with His own 
peculiar cynicism, allows it to shine upon us do-nothing 
“philosophers” and Gvecs more brightly than upon the infinitely 
more worthy military-heroic ‘‘ Fatherland.” 

You too at last, with the instinct of the Norseman, have 
chosen the strongest stimulus to life in the North that there is, 
fighting, the aggressive passion, the Viking’s war-path. I can 
read the practised soldier in your writings ; and it is not only 
“mediocrity,” but perhaps even rather the more independent 
and peculiar natures of the North that you can keep challenging 
to battle all the time. How much “ parsons ” and theology are 
in arrears in all this idealism! ... To me it would be even 
worse than a clouded sky to have to get indignant over things 
that do not concern me. 

This much for now, It is little enough. Your ‘German 
Romanticism ” has made me reflect how this whole movement 
only attained its goal in music (Schumann, Mendelssohn, Weber, 
Wagner, Brahms) ; in literature it stopped short with a huge 
promise. The French were more fortunate. I am afraid | am 
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too much of a musician not to be a romanticist. Without 
music life to me would be a mistake, 
The heartiest and most grateful remembrances, dear Sir, from 
Yours, 
NIETZSCHE, 


IX. BRANDES TO NIETZSCHE, 


COPENHAGEN, AZril 3, ’88. 

DEAR SIR,—You once called the postman the medium of dis- 
courteous invasions. That as a rule is very true, and taken 
sap. sapientis 1 ought not to importune you. I am not naturally 
obtrusive, so little so that I live almost an isolated life, am not 
myself fond of writing letters, and indeed, like all authors, do 
not like writing. 

But yesterday, after receiving your letter and taking up one 
of your books, I suddenly felt angry that no one here in Scan- 
dinavia knows you, and promptly determined to make you 
known at once. The little newspaper cutting will inform you 
that (having just concluded a series of lectures on Russia) I am 
announcing fresh lectures upon your writings. I have been 
obliged for many years to repeat all my lectures, as the Uni- 
versity will not hold my audiences ; it will certainly not be so 
this time, your name being so absolutely new, but those who 
come and get some idea of your works will certainly not be the 
greatest fools. 

As I should very much like to know what you are like, will 
you be so kind as to send mea portrait of yourself? I enclose 
the most recent photograph of myself. 1 should also be glad if 
you would tell me, just in a few words, when and where you were 
born, and in which years you published your books (or, in prefer- 
ence, wrote them), as they bear no date. If you have a news- 
paper with these particulars, you need not write. I am an 
unmethodical man, and neither possess a dictionary of authors 
nor any other similar book in which your name is likely to be 
found. 

Your early writings—the unseasonable ones—have been of 
great use to me. How young and enthusiastic you were, and 
how open andingenuous! There isa great deal in the more 
mature books which I still do not understand properly, you 
seem to me to refer often to quite intimate and personal data, 
or to generalise and give the reader a beautiful casket without 
the key to it. ButI understand the most part. I read your 
early work on Schopenhauer with delight ; although I personally 
owe little to Schopenhauer, I was with you in every word, 

One or two trifling pedantic corrections : Frihkliche Wissen- 
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schaft, p. 116: the words you quote are not the last words of 
Chamfort, they occur in a book of his, Caractéres et Anecdotes : 
conversation between M. B. and M.L. as explanation of the 
sentence: Peu de personnes et peu de choses m’intéressent, mais 
vien ne m’intéresse moins que mot. The end is: Ex vivant et en 
voyant les hommes, tl faut que le ceur se brise cu se bronze. 

On page 118 you speak of the height on which Shakespeare 
places Cesar. I consider Shakespeare’s Cesar wretched, posi- 
tively /ése-majesté. And how he extols the miserable fellow who 
could do nothing better than stick a knife into a great man! 

Human, too Human, ii. p.59. Aholy lie. “It is the only 
holy lie that has become famous.” No, the last words of 
Desdemona are perhaps even more beautiful and quite as cele- 
brated, they were quoted frequently in Germany about the time 
Jacobi was writing about Lessing. Am I not right? 

These trivial details are only meant to prove to you that I 
read you carefully. I have of course other and very different 
things to discuss with you, but they are not subjects for letters. 

If you read Danish, I should like to send you a short and 
very well got up little work on Holberg that is to come out in 
a week’s time. Let me know whether you understand my lan- 
guage. If you happen to read Swedish, I would call your 
attention to Sweden’s only genius, August Strindberg. When 
you write about women you are very much like him. 

Wishing you good luck with your eyes, 

Yours truly, 
GEORGE BRANDES, 


X. NIETZSCHE TO BRANDES. 
TORINO (Italia), ferma in posta the 1ock April, 1888. 
Really, my dear Sir, what surprise is this? However could 
you find courage to lecture publicly on such a wiry obscuris- 
simus! .. . Are you possibly under the impression that they 
know me in the ‘(dear Fatherland” ? There they treat me as 
if I were something strange and absurd, something that it is 
really not worth while taking seriously. . .. They apparently 
perceive that I do not take them seriously either ; and how 
should I, now, when “German genius” has become a contra- 
dicto in adjecto/ For the photograph, please accept my grate- 
ful thanks. Unfortunately, there can be nothing of the kind 
from my side ; my sister, who is married in America, took the 
last photograph I had with her. ‘ 
Enclosed is a short Vita, the first I have written. 
As regards the dates of composition of my several books, they 
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are to be found on the back title-page of Beyond Good and Evil. 
Perhaps you no longer have that sheet. 

The Birth of Tragedy was drawn up between the summer of 
1870 and the winter of 1871 (finished at Lugano, where I was 
living with Field-Marshal Moltke’s family). 

The Unseasonable Reflections between 1872 and the summer 
of 1875 (there were to have been thirteen; fortunately my 
health vetoed this !) 

Iam delighted with what you say about Schopenhauer as an 
Educator. That little book serves me as atest; any one to whom 
it says nothing ersonal will probably not have much more in 
common with me. The scheme on whichI have framed my 
life hitherto is at bottom contained in it; the book is an austere 
promise. 

Human, too Human, with its two continuations, the summer 
of 1876-1879. Rosy Dawn, 1880. Glad Knowledge, january, 
1882. Zarathustra, 1883-1885 (each part in about ten days). 
Perfect state of “inspiration.” Once started, everything carried 
out in rapid marches: absolute certainty, as if each sentence 
had been called out to one. Great physical elasticity and 
strength at the same time. 

Beyond Good and Evil, the summer of 1885 in the Upper 
Engadine, and the following winter at Nice. 

The Genealogy, decided on, carried into effect, and sent to 
the Leipzig house, ready for the press, between the roth and the 
2oth July 1887. (Of course, there are also Philologica that I 
have written, but these are of no interest to either of us 
now.) 

I am giving Turin a trial, just now; I think of staying here 
until June 5th, and then going on to the Engadine. So far, 
rough and severe as winter. But the town is superbly quiet, 
and is flattering to my instincts. The finest pavements in the 
world. 

Kind regards from yours gratefully and sincerely, 
NIETZSCHE, 


It is deplorable, but I understand neither Danish nor 
Swedish. 


Vita.—I was born on Oct. 15th, 1844, on the battlefield of 
Liitzen. The first name I heard was that of Gustavus Adolphus. 
My ancestors were Polish nobility (Niezky) ; it would appear 
that the type has persisted, despite three German “ mothers,” 
Abroad, I am generally taken for a Pole; only this winter I 
was described as a Pole, in the foreign list at Nice. I am told 
that my head occurs in pictures of Matejko’s. My grandmother 
VOL, XLIV 61 
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belonged to the Schiller-Goethe circle at Weimar ; her brother 
succeeded Herder as General Superintendent at Weimar. I 
had the good fortune to pass as a scholar through the same 
venerable “ Schulpforta ”’ whence so many—Klopstock, Fichte, 
Schlegel, Ranke, &c. &c.—who are of consideration in German 
literature, came forth. We had teachers who would have done 
honour to any University (or have done). I studied at Bonn, 
later on at Leipzig ; old Ritschl, at that time the chief philo- 
logist in Germany, singled me out almost from the first. When 
I was twenty-two I was a contributor to the Lztterarisches 
Centralblatt (Zarncke), The Philological Society of Leipzig, 
which still exists, originated with me, In the winter of 1868- 
1869, the University of Basle offered me a professorship ; I 
had not even got my doctor’s degree at the time. The Uni- 
versity of Leipzig afterwards conferred the degree of doctor on 
me in a very complimentary manner without any examination, 
without a thesis even. From Easter 1869-1879, I was 
in Basle; I was obliged to give up my rights as a German 
citizen, being too often called up as an officer (cavalry artil- 
lerist), and interrupted in my academic functions. Neverthe- 
less, I understand the use of two weapons, cannon and the 
sabre,—and perhaps, of a third as well. . . . Everything went 
off very well in Basle, in spite of my youth; it occasionally 
happened, especially in examinations for the doctorate, that the 
examinee was older than the examiner. A very great piece of 
good fortune fell to my lot, inasmuch as there sprung up an 
affectionate relation between Jacob Burckhardt and myself, an 
unusual thing with this hermit-like thinker, who lived so much 
apart. A still greater piece of good fortune for me was that 
from the commencement of my life in Basle, I came into an 
indescribably close intimacy with Richard and Cosima Wagner, 
who were then living on their estate at Triebchen, near Lucerne, 
on an island, as it were, and in a manner cut off from all their 
earlier connections. For some years we had everything in 
common, great and small, there was unlimited confidence 
between us. (In the VIIth Volume of Wagner’s collected 
writings, you will find a Sendschreiben (epistle) from him to me, 
on the occasion of Zhe Birth of Tragedy.) With these con- 
nections as a centre, I learned to know a large circle of 
interesting menkind (and womenkind), almost everything, in 
fact, that grew between Paris and St. Petersburg. Towards 
1876, my health began to break down. Then I passed a 
winter at Sorrento with my old friend, Baroness Meysenbug 
(Memoirs of an Idealist) and the sympathetic Dr. Rée. I got 
no better. An exceedingly acute and obstinate headache 
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made its appearance, exhausting all my strength. It gradually 
rose, for several years, to such a pitch of habitual severity, that 
at that time the year held two hundred days of pain for me. 
The complaint must have had a purely local origin, as there 
has never been a trace of any neuro-pathological disposition. 
I have never had a symptom of aberration of intellect: never 
even had a fever or fainted. My pulse at the time was as slow 
as that of the first Napoleon (60), My speciality was to bear 
the excruciating pain, cru, vert, with perfect distinctness, for two 
or three days on end, vomiting mucus constantly. The report 
was spread that I was in a lunatic asylum, and, in fact, had died 
there. Nothing could be more untrue. My brain, in reality, 
only properly ripened during this terrible time; as witness 
Rosy Dawn, which I wrote at Genoa in 1881, away from doctors, 
friends and relatives, during a winter of incredible wretchedness, 
The book is a kind of ‘‘dynamometer ” for me: I wrote it with 
a minimum of health and strength. From 1882 onwards 
things improved again, though, indeed, very slowly ; the crisis 
was past (my father died quite young, at the very same age as 
that at which I lay nearest to death). Even now I am obliged 
to be exceedingly careful ; one or two conditions of a climatic 
and meteorological nature are indispensably necessary. It is 
not from choice, but from compulsion that I pass the summer 
in the Upper Engadine and the winter in the Riviera.... 
After all, illness has brought me the very greatest gain ; it set 
me free, and gave me back confidence in myself. . . . Iam, too, 
an instinctively courageous animal, even a military one. The 
long opposition exasperated my pride a little— Am I a philo- 
sopher ?—But what does that matter! ... 


XI. BRANDES TO NIETZSCHE. 


COPENHAGEN, Agri. 29, 1888. 


DEAR S1R,—The first time that I lectured on your books the 
room was not quite full—there were perhaps a hundred and 
fifty there—because people had no idea who and what you were. 
When a big newspaper, however, reported my first lecture, and 
I myself had written an article about you, interest was aroused, 
and the next. time the room was filled to overflowing. An 
audience of certainly three hundred listened with the greatest 
attention to my exposition of your books. I have, however, 
not ventured to repeat the lectures, as I have for years been in 
the habit of doing, the subject being so little a popular one, I 
hope by this means to secure you a few good readers in the 
North. 
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Your books have now their place, beautifully bound, on one 
of my bookshelves. I should very much like to possess every- 
thing you have written. 

When you offered me A Hymn to Life in your first letter I 
refused the gift out of modesty, as I am no connoisseur in 
music. Now I think that I have earned it through my interest 
in it, and I should be very much obliged if you would let me 
have it. 

I think I can sum up the impression made upon my hearers 
by saying that they have felt, as a young painter put it to me; 
“This is so interesting, because it is not about books, but about 
life.’ Where anything in your ideas fails to please, it is that it 
has been carried too much “ to an extreme.” 

It was too bad of you not to give me a photograph : I really 
only sent my own in order to lay you a little under an obli- 
gation. It is so little trouble to sit in front of a photographer 
for a minute, and one learns to know a person far better if one 
has some idea of his personal appearance. 

Yours most sincerely, 
GEORGE BRANDES. 


XII, NIETZSCHE TO BRANDES. 
TURIN, May 4, 1888. 


DEAR Si1R,—What you tell me is a great pleasure to me, and 
an even greater—to think that I should admit it—surprise. 
Be assured that I shall “ bear you a grudge” forit. You know 
that all hermits are given to “bearing grudges?” ... 

In the meantime I hope that my photograph will have reached 
you. It goes without saying that I took steps immediately, 
not exactly to get photographed (for I have grave misgivings 
with regard to chance photographs), but to ask some one who 
had a photograph of me to part with it. Perhaps I have been 
successful, but I do not know. If not, I will take advan- 
tage of my next visit to Munich (probably this autumn) to 
reproduce myself in symbol again. The Hymn to Life shall 
start on its journey to Copenhagen one of these next days. We 
philosophers are never more grateful than when people mistake 
us for artists. I am assured, though, on the best technical 
authority, that the hymn is really executable, simgad/e, and 
certain to produce the effect calculated—(the composition 
clear : that was the praise that pleased me most of all). The 
excellent Mottl von Carlsruhe, choirmaster to the Court Chapel 
(you know, the Director of the Bayreuth Festivals), holds out a 
prospect of a performance to me. 
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I have just heard from Italy that my points of view in the 
second of the Unseasonable Observations have been very much 
praised in a report on German historical literature, drawn up 
by Dr. v. Zackauer, a Viennese scholar, for the Florence Archivio 
Storico. Report stops at that. 

These weeks at Turin, where I am staying until June 5, have 
been more satisfactory to me than any previous weeks for years, 
especially from the philosophical point of view. Nearly every 
day, for one or two hours, I have managed to reach a pitch of 
sufficient energy to be able to survey my complete conception 
from above, and see the immense multiplicity of problems, as it 
were, in relief and clear in outline, lie spread out before me. 
A maximum of strength is needed for that which I had hardly 
ventured to hope for again. It all hangs together ; it was all 
on the right track years ago; one builds up one’s philosophy 
like a beaver; one is impelled without knowing it; but 
one must see everything, as I have done now, in order to 
believe it. 

I feel so light-hearted, so invigorated, so good-humoured— 
I hang a little tail of mischief on to the most serious things. 
What is the reason of it all? Do I not owe it to the good 
North winds, these North winds that do not always blow from the 
Alps ?—-Occasionally they come down from Copenhagen... 

Kindest regards from yours gratefully and sincerely, 
NIETZSCHE, 


XIII. NIETZSCHE TO BRANDES. 
TURIN, May 23, 1888. 


DEAR SIR,—I cannot leave Turin without expressing to you 
once again how largely you are responsible for my first successful 
spring. The history of my springs, for the last fifteen years at 
least, has been a history of horrors, a fatality of decadence and 
debility, The place made no difference: it seemed as though 
no recipe, no diet, no climate, could alter the essentially de- 
pressing character of this season. But see! Turin! And the 
first good news, your news, dear Sir, which proved to me that I 
am alive. . .. I have a way of forgetting sometimes that I am 
alive . . . an accident, a question reminded me a few days ago 
that one of the leading ideas of life has absolutely died out in 
me, the idea of “future.” No wish, not the faintest shadow of 
a wish, in front of me! A flat surface! Why should not a day 
in my seventieth year be exactly like one of my days now? 
—lIs it because I have lived too long in the near neighbourhood 
of death to open my eyes any more to beautiful possibilities ? 
—But certain it is that I content myself now with thinking 
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from the day to the morrow—that I settle to-day what is to 
happen to-morrow—and not a day farther ahead! This may 
seem irrational, unpractical, and perhaps unchristian—though 
that preacher on the mountain forbade that very care “for the 
morrow ”—but it seems to me in the highest degree philo- 
sophical. I felt somewhat more respect for myself than I 
generally do: I understood that I had forgotten how to wish 
without even intendiug to do so. 

I have been spending these last few weeks in “ revaluing 
values.” Do you understand the trope? After all, the maker 
of gold is the most deserving man there is: I mean him who 
makes something valuable, gold in fact, out of the con- 
temptible and the mean. He is the only one who makes us 
richer, the others only change things about. My task is quite 
a curious one this time. I asked myself what it was that had 
hitherto been most hated, feared, and despised by men, and 
out of that very thing I have made my “ gold.” 

Provided only that people do not accuse me of false coining ! 
Or, rather, they will be certain to do it. 

Has my photograph reached you? My mother has done 
me the great service of not obliging me to appear ungrateful, 
under these unusual circumstances. I hope that the Leipzig 
publisher, E, W. Fritzsch, has also done his duty, and sent you 
the Hymn. 

In conclusion, I will own that I am curious on one point. 
As it was denied me to hear something about myself by 
listening at the door, I should very much like to learn some- 
thing in some other way. Three words to characterise the 
headings of your separate lectures—how much I should learn 
from three words ! 

Kindest and sincerest remembrances, dear Sir, from 

Yours, 
NIETZSCHE. 


XIV. BRANDES TO NIETZSCHE. 


COPENHAGEN, May 23, 1888. 
DEAR SIR,—My very best thanks for your letter, your photo- 
graph, and the music. The letter and the music were un- 
reservedly delightful, but the photograph might have been 
better. It is a profile, taken at Maumburg, of characteristic 
contour, but with too little expression. You mus¢ look different 
from that ; the man who wrote Zarathustra must have many 
more secrets written in his face. 
I brought my lectures on Fr. Nietzsche to a close before 
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Whitsuntide. They concluded, as the newspapers put it, with 
an applause “that took the form of an ovation.” The ovation 
belongs almost exclusively to you. I permit myself to inform 
you of the same, in writing, herewith. My deserts only lie in 
the fact that I reproduced, clearly and connectedly, in a manner 
intelligible to Northern hearers, that which is to be found in 
its original form in your writings. 

I attempted, moreover, to define the relationship between you 
and various contemporaries, to show the way into the work- 
shop of your thoughts, to lay stress on my own ideas where 
they coincide with yours, to point out where I do not agree 
with you, and to present a psychological portrait of Nietzsche, 
the author. This much I can say without exaggeration: Your 
name is now very /opu/ar in all the intelligent circles of Copen- 
hagen, and is at least £nowmn everywhere in Scandinavia. You 
have no need to thank me; it has been a pleasure to me to 
plunge into your world of thought. My lectures are not worth 
printing, because I do not regard the purely philosophical as 
my speciality, and I do not care to print anything treating of a 
subject of which I do not feel myself sufficiently a master. 

I am very glad that you feel so much stronger physically, 
and mentally so well disposed. Here, after a long winter, 
gentle Spring has made her appearance. We are revelling in 
the first green, and in a very well arranged Northern Exhi- 
bition that is being held herein Copenhagen. All the prominent 
French artists, painters and sculptors, have exhibited. I am 
longing to get away, however, but am obliged to stay. 

Still this cannot interest you. I forgot to tell you that if you 
are not acquainted with the Icelandic sagas, you ought to 
study them. You will find a great deal in them strengthening 
your hypotheses and theories about the morality of a ruling 
race. 

In one small detail you have hardly hit the right thing. 
Gothic has certainly nothing to do with good and God. It is 
connected with the German word géessen (to pour) : he who 
pours out the seed, means stallion, man. 

The philologists here consider, on the other hand, that 
your suggestion, donus-duonus, is apt. 

| hope that in the future we shall never be quite strangers 
to one another. 

I remain, your faithful reader and admirer, 
GEORGE BRANDES, 
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XV. NIETZSCHE TO BRANDES (postcard). 
TURIN, JZay 27, 1888. 

What eyes you have! The Nietzsche of the photograph is 
not, as a matter of fact, the author of Zavathustra—he is some 
few years too young for that. 

For the etymology of Goth I am much obliged ; the same is 
simply most excellent. I suppose that you too will be reading 
a letter from me to-day. 

Your obliged and devoted 
NIETZSCHE. 


XVI. NIETZSCHE TO BRANDES. 
SILS-MARIA, September 13, 1888. 


DEAR SIR,—I take the pleasure herewith—of recalling myself 
to your remembrance, by sending to you a little malicious but 
quite seriously meant book that came into being during the good 
days at Turin. In between, you must know, there were bad 
days and plenty of them, together with such a fall in my health, 
spirits, and “ Impulse towards life ” (in a Schopenhauer way of 
speaking), that that little Spring idyll hardly seemed credible. 
Fortunately I managed to turn out one other document, the 
Wagner Case: a Problem for Musicians.* I\l-natured people will 
read it: Wagner's Fall... .t 

However much, and on however good grounds you defend 
yourself against music (the most importunate of all the Muses), 
at least have a look at this bit of Musician's psychology. You, 
dear Sir Cosmopoliticus, are much too European minded not 
to hear a hundred times as much in it as’my so-called country- 
men, the “ musical ” Germans. 

Lastly, in this instance I am aconnoisseur 7 rebus et personis 
—and, fortunately, so far a musician by instinct that the 
problem, starting from the last question as to the value of music 
here laid down, seems to me quite accessible and solvable. 

The book, in the main, is written almost entirely in French— 
it ought to be easier to translate it into French than into 
German. 

Should you be able to give mea few more Russian or French 
addresses, to which there would be any sense in sending the 
book ? 

In a few months’ time you can look out for something philo- 
sophical, under the very benevolent title of A Psychologist's 


* Der Wagner: Fall Ein Musikanten-Problem. + Der Fall Wagner's. 
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Leisure. 1 say all sorts of things, good and bad, io everybody 
—including that intellectual nation, the Germans. 

All this is in the main only by way of a little relief from 
the main subject which latter is The Re-valuation of Values. 
Europe will need to find a second Siberia to which to send 
the author of these attacks on accepted values, 

I hope this letter will find you in your usual resolute frame 
of mind. 

With pleasant thoughts of you, 
Yours, 
Dr. NIETZSCHE. 


XVII. BRANDES TO NIETZSCHE. 
COPENHAGEN, Océoder 6, 1888. 


DEAR AND HONOURED S1R,—Your letter and book found me 
in a furious fever of work. Hence the delay in my reply. 

Your writing of itself aroused a pleasurable expectation in 
my mind. 

It is sad and unfortunate that you have had a bad summer. 
I fondly believed that you had at last got the better of all your 
physical sufferings. 

I have read the pamphlet with the closest attention and with 
keen enjoyment. Iam not so unmusical that I cannot appre- 
ciate that sort of thing. It is only that 1 am not a competent 
judge. A few days before I received the little book I was 
present at a very fine performance of Carmen. What glorious 
music! Nevertheless, at the risk of provoking your indigna- 
tion, | admit that Wagner’s Tristan und Isolde made an inef- 
faceable impression upon me. I heard the opera once in Berlin, 
when I was in a despairing, and altogether lacerated frame 
of mind, and every note went home to me. I do not know 
whether the effect was so deep because I was so sick at heart. 

Do you know ’s widow? You should send the pamph- 
let to her. It would bea great pleasure to her. She is the 
most charming and delightful woman, with a nervous muscular 
contraction of the face that suits her extraordinarily well, but 
perfectly genuine, perfectly ardent and sincere. Only—she 
has married again (a very good fellow, , the lawyer, in 
Paris). I believe that she understands some German. I could 
get you her address if you are not dismayed that she — like the 
Virgin Mary, Mozart’s widow and Marie Louise—has not 
remained faithful to her God. 

The child is ideally lovely and charming—but this is 
idle gossip. I have given a copy of the book to August Strindberg, 
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quite the greatest Swedish author, and have wholly won him 
over to your side. He isa positive genius, only a trifle mad, 
like most geniuses (and non-geniuses), The other copy I will 
also place carefully. 

I know Paris very little now. But send a copy to the fol- 
lowing address : Madame la Princesse Anna Dmitrievna Téni- 
cheff, Quai Anglais 20, Petersburg. This lady is a friend of 
mine ; she is also acquainted with the musical world of Peters- 
burg, and will make you known there. I should have asked 
her to buy your books ere this, but all of them, even Human, 
too Human, are prohibited in Russia. 

It would be advisable too to send a copy to Prince Urussow 
(who is mentioned in Turgeniew’s letters). He is very much 
interested in all things German, and is highly gifted, an intellec- 
tual gourmet. I do not recollect his address at the moment, 
but can ascertain it. 

Iam glad that you are working so vigorously and auda- 
ciously in spite of all your physical disagreeables. I am looking 
forward to everything that you have promised me. 

It would be a great pleasure for me to be read by you, but 
unfortunately you do not know my language. I have done an 
immense amount of work this summer. I have re-written two 
big books (of 24 and 28 sheets) Impressions of Russia and 
Impressions of Poland, and besides, entirely remodelled, for 
a fresh edition, one of my oldest books, 4 sthetic Studies, and 
corrected the proofs of all three books, unaided, In about a 
week from now I shall have finished all this, and then I am 
holding a series of lectures and shall be writing meanwhile 
other lectures in French, and then, in the depths of the winter, 
I shall journey to Russia, to revive once more. 

This is the plan of my winter campaign. I trust it will not 
prove a Russian campaign in the worst sense of the word. 

Keep me in kindly remembrance. 

I am, yours very sinceiely, 
GEORGE BRANDES. 


XVIII. NIETZSCHE TO BRANDES, 
TURIN, October 20, 1888. 
DEAR AND VALUED FRIEND,—Once more a pleasant wind was 
wafted from the North with your letter: it is in fine the only 
letter, so far, that has shown a pleasant face, or, for that matter, 
shown a face at all to my attack on Wagner. For nobody 
writes to me. I have evoked an incurable horror, even in 
my nearest and dearest. My old friend Baron Seydlitz 
of Munich, for instance, unfortunately happens to be 
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President of the Munich Wagner Society just now; my still 
older friend, Justizrath Krug of Cologne, President of the Wagner 
Society there; my brother-in-law, Dr. Bernhard Forster, 
a not unknown antisemite, one of the most enthusiastic contri- 
butors to the Bayreuth papers—and my revered friend Malvida 
von Meysenbug, the authoress of the Memoirs of an Idealist, 
continues to mix up Wagner and Michael Angelo 

From another quarter I have been given to understand that 
I must be on my guard against the female Wagnerites ; in certain 
cases they have no scruples. Perhaps they will defend them- 
selves in a downright German manner, by interdicting my 
writings from Bayreuth as “dangerous to the public morality” 

... They might even take my sentence: “We all know 
how unesthetic the notion Christian lordling is,” to be high 
treason, 

Your intervention on behalf of ’s widow amused me very 
mfich. Please give me her address; and at the same time, Prince 
Urussow’s. A copy has been despatched to your friend, 
Princess Dmitrievna Ténicheff. I should like to send a copy 
of my next publication, which will not be delayed so very 
much longer (the title is now to be: The Twilight of the Idols, or 
Philosophising with the Hammer*), to the Swede you introduced 
to me in terms of such honour. But I do not know where 
he lives. This book is my philosophy im nuce — radical to 
Criminality. ... 

With regard to the effect of Tristan, 1 too could tell you 
strange things. A good dose of mental torture strikes me as an 
excellent tonic before a meal of Wagner. Reichsrath Dr. 
Wiener of Leipzig gave me to understand that a Carlsbad cure 
would answer the same purpose 

How industrious you are! And I, idiot that 1 am, not 
even to understand Danish! I am quite willing to believe 
you, when you talk of “reviving in Russia”; a Russian book is, 
one of my greatest recreations, Dostojewski especially (in a 
French translation, not German, in Heaven’s name !). 

Feeling that I have a right to be zhankful to you, 

Yours from the heart, 
NIETZSCHE. 


XIX. BRANDES TO NIETZSCHE. 
COPENHAGEN, November 16, 1888. 
DEAR SIR,—My three books are now out. My lectures here 
have begun. It is strange how a remark in your letter and in 
your book about Dostojewski coincides with my own impres- 


* Gotzendimnerung. Oder: Wie man mit den Hammer philosophiert. 
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sions about him. I have, too, mentioned you in my book on 
Russia where I treat of him. He is a great poet, but a detest- 
able fellow, altogether Christian in his emotions, and quite 
sadique at the same time. All his morality is what you have 
christened “ Slaves’ morality.” 

The mad Swede is called August Strindberg ; he lives here. 
His address is Holte, near Copenhagen. He is particularly fond 
of you, because he fancies he finds his own hatred of women 
in you. For that reason you are “modern” to him. (Irony 
of fate!) When he read the newspaper reports of my lectures 
in the spring, he said: “It is surprising how much of what this 
fellow Nietzsche says I might have written myself.” His drama 
Pére came out in French with an introduction by Zola. 

It always makes me sad to think of Germany. What a 
development is going on there! How sad to think that in all 
human probability one will not live to see the least historical 
good come of it all. 

What a pity that such a learned philologian as yourself knows 
no Danish. Iam hindering as much as I can the translation 
of my two books into Russian, that I may not be turned out of 
the country, or, at the least, be refused permission to lecture 
when I want to go there again. 


Hoping that these lines will still find you at Turin, or else be 
sent after you, I am, yours very sincerely, 
GEORGE BRANDES. 


XX. NIETZSCHE TO BRANDES. 
TURIN, VIA CARLO ALBERTO, 6, III., Movember 30, 1888. 

DEAR SIR,—Forgive my replying to you at once. Curious 
coincidences of thought and happenings that are without parallel 
are occurring to me just now. The day before yesterday for 
the first time; and again now. Ah, if you knew what I had 

just written when your letter came to greet me. 
I have now revealed myself with a cynicism that will become 
historical. The book is called Eece Homo, and is an attack 
. against everything Christian, or infected with Christianity, 
that makes one blind and deaf. I am after all the first 
psychologist of Christianity, and, like the old artillerist that 
I am, I can bring forward cannon of which no opponent 
of Christianity has even suspected the existence. The whole 
is the prelude to the Re-valution of Values, the book that lies 
finished in front of me: I lay down my oath that in two years 
we shall have the whole earth in convulsions, I am a fatality. 
Guess who it is that comes off worst in Ecce Homo? The 
Germans! I have said awful things to them.,... The 
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Germans, for instance, have it on their conscience that they 
arrested the tendency of the last great period of History, the 
Renaissance,—at a moment when the Christian values, the 
Decadence values, were being defeated, when, in the instincts 
of the highest of the Spirituality themselves, they were being 
conquered by the contrary instincts, the life instincts. To 
attack the Church—that meant re-establishing Christianity— 
(Cesare Borgia as Pope—that was the meaning, the real symbol 
of the Renaissance). 

Nor must you be angry that I bring you in yourself at a 
decisive part of the book—I have just written the part—in this 
connection, that I stigmatise the conduct of my German friends 
towards me, their absolute leaving of me in the lurch, both as 
regards credit and philosophy. You suddenly appear, robed in 
a beautiful cloud of glory. ... 

Your words about Dostojewski I subscribe to uncondition- 
ally; I esteem him on the other hand as the most valuable 
psychological material I know—I am extraordinarily indebted 
to him, however much he contradicts my inmost instincts, 
Approximately my position towards Pascal, whom I well-nigh 
love because he has taught me so infinitely much; the only 
logical Christian. 

I read August Strindberg’s Les Mariés the day before yester- 
day, and was delighted with it, felt quite at home in it. My 
heartfelt admiration, which does not prevent a slight feeling of 
admiration for myself. Turin remains my place of residence. 

Your Nietzsche, now Monster. 


No. XXI. BRANDES TO NIETZSCHE, 
COPENHAGEN, November 23, 1888. 


DEAR SiR,—Your letter yesterday reached me in a full fury 
of work. I am holding lectures here on Goethe, repeat each 
lecture twice, and yet the people stand for three-quarters of an 
hour in the Square in front of the University in order to get 
standing room. I enjoy talking about the greatest of the 
great in front of so many. I am obliged to stay here until the 
end of the year. 

Added to this, however, there supervenes the unfortunate 
circumstance that,—as I have been informed,—one of my old 
books, recently translated into Russian, has been condemned 
to be publicly burnt in Russia, as “ irreligious.” 

I had been afraid before of being turned out on account 
of my two books on Poland and Russia ; | must now endeavour 
to set every kind of protection in operation, to get permission 
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to speak in public in Russia this winter. Not only this, but 
nearly every letter to me or from me is confiscated. They are 
very nervous since the accident at Borki. It was just the 
same after the famous attack. All letters were snapped up. 

I note with keen pleasure that you have so much behind 
you. Believe me, I push your propaganda wherever I can. 
Last week only I seriously pressed Henrik Ibsen to study your 
works. You have something in common with him, too, though 
perhaps very remotely so. Big and strong and unlovable the 
strange fellow is, and yet he deserves to be loved. Strindberg 
will be pleased that you appreciate him. I do not know the 
French translation you speak of. But they say here that all 
the best parts in Giftas (Mari¢s) have been left out, especially 
the witty polemical bit against Ibsen. But read his drama 
Pére, there is a very strong attraction about it. But I see him 
so seldom, he is shy of seeing people, being exceedingly un- 
happily married. 

I am surprised that the polemic trait should still be so strong 
in you. I was passionately polemical in my early youth ; now! 
can only pretend ; only fight through silence. It would no more 
occur to me to attack Christianity than to write a pamphlet 
against were-wolves, I mean against the belief in were-wolves. 

But I see that we understand one another. I, too, love 
Pascal. But even as a young man I was on the side of the 
Jesuits against Pascal (in the Provinciales). Wise men, it was 
they who were right; he did not understand them ; but they 
understood him and—masterstroke of impudence and prudence! 
—they published his Provinciales with notes themselves! The 
best edition is that of the Jesuits. 

Luther against the Pope, it is the same collision. Victor 
Hugo, in his preface to the Feuilles d Automne, has this shrewd 
remark: ‘On convoque la diéte de Worms mais on peint la 
chapelle Sixtine. Il y a Luther, mais il y a Michel-Ange . . 
et remarquons en passant que Luther est dans les vieilleries qui 
croulent autour de nous et que Michel-Ange n’y est pas.” 

Look at Dostojewski’s face: half the face of a Russian 
peasant, half the physiognomy of a criminal, flat nose, little 
penetrating eyes under lids trembling with nervousness, the 
forehead large and well-shaped, the expressive mouth telling of 
tortures without count, of unfathomable melancholy, of morbid 
desires, endless compassion, passionate envy. An epileptic 
genius whose very exterior speaks of the stream of mildness 
that fills his heart, of the wave of an almost insane perspicuity 
that gets into his head, finally of the ambition, the greatness 
of endeavour, and the envy that small-mindedness begets. 
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His heroes are not only poor and crave sympathy, but are 
half imbecile sensitive creatures, noble drabs, often victims of 
hallucinations, talented epileptics, enthusiastic seekers after 
martyrdom, the very types that we are compelled to suppose 
probable among the apostles and disciples of the early Christian 
era, 

Certainly no mind stands farther removed from the Renais- 
sance. 1 wonder in what way you can have thought of me in 
your book. I am in all sincerity 


Yours, GEORGE BRANDES. 


Brandes only received a few lines in reply to this last letter, 
lines written after the paralytic stroke that deprived my dear 
brother of all intellectual power, on a piece of the lined paper 
that he was in the habit of using for manuscripts for the press. 
Whoever attempts to follow the enormous work of the last six 
or seven months, and the indescribable strain on his poor eyes, 
together with the numerous conflicting circumstances, and the 
painful attacks upon him, will understand that the powers of 
his wonderful mind could not but be consumed this last half- 
year. 

In May he began a re-arrangement of the material he had 
collected for his Jimpulse towards Power,* composed the “‘ Wagner 
Case,” t the “ Twilight of the Idols,”{ and the “ Dionysian Dithy- 
rambs.”§ In the summer he re-arranged all the materials for his 
great theoro-philosophical work out of the contents of the second 
volume of Jmpulse towards Power, drew up his Criticism of 
Christianity, Morality, and Philosophy, and out of the greater part of 
the fourth book, Training and Discipline,| a new and shorter 
book that he called The Re-valuation of Values. In a very 
few weeks he wrote the first book, Antichrist: an Attempt 
at a Criticism of Christianity, and also part of the next books: 
Il. The Free Intellect: Criticism of Philosophy as a Nihilistic Move- 
ment ; Ill. The Immoralist: Criticism of that fatal kind of Ignorance, 
Morality; 1V. Dionysius: the Philosophy of Eternal Re-incarnation. 
Then he wrote an autobiography, Ecce Homo, expressly only for 
himself and his friends, and in between Mietesche versus Wagner. 

Although the thoughts expressed in these works, and likewise 
the poems in many instances, were drawn up ready in his 
manuscripts, he wrote and modelled everything anew, many 
pieces even several times over, so that during the months from 
June to the end of November he overstrained his eyes in the 


* Willen zur Macht. + Der Fall Wagner. 
t Die Gitzendimmerung. § Dionysos-Dithyramben. 
|| Zucht und Zuchtung. 
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most shocking manner. Add to this the terrific emotion bound 
up with all these productions, which, together with the very 
unfavourable weather during the summer, resulted .in an 
“absurd insomnia,” and finally, in November, some particularly 
aggressive attacks which augmented his insomnia and the strain 
onhis mind. And, alas! with it all, not a breath of affectionate 
comprehension and sincere sympathy from his old friends! 
Though he fought like a hero, summoning up all the utmost 
resources of courage, against all the experiences which 
threatened to annihilate him, still he was only able to alleviate 
a little his melancholy nights of sleeplessness by the use of 
narcotics, 

Ecce Homo had been completed once in the beginning of 
November, but was later very much altered, and a great deal 
of foreign matter was incorporated. The affectionately apprecia- 
tive words about Brandes, however, mentioned in the last letter, 
and which are quoted in the introduction to this correspondence, 
remain unaltered. The decision to publish Ecce Homo was cer- 
tainly also only provoked by the irritated condition resulting from 
the same attacks ; in any case he wrote to me, in October 1888, 
before the attacks, in a most high-spirited and happy autumn 
frame of mind : 

I am writing in this golden autumn, the most beautiful that I have ever 
known, a retrospect over my life, just for myself ; no one else is to read it with the 
exception of a certain good Lama, if she should come over the seas to visit her 
brother. It isnothingforGermans. . .. I shall bury and hide the manuscript 
and it can rot—and when we all rot together it can celebrate its resurrection. 
Perhaps then the Germans will be more worthy of the great gift that I think 
of making them. 


I have to act in accordance with these instructions! Should 
some day the appreciation of Friedrich Nietzsche which George 
Brandes has the merit of having inaugurated, reach such a 
height that mad and inimical books, such as are now written 
and read about him, only find indignant readers, or none at all, 
then perhaps the Germans will be worthy to read this last gift 
of a sublime intellect as well. 

In the last days of 1888 my brother was seized with an 
apoplectic fit, the consequence of his overwork and emotion, 
and the use of strong narcotics. Paralysis of the brain 
rendered him incapable of any further mental work, until a 
second apoplectic fit, on August 25, 1900, took this most 
beloved brother, who, even during the time of his mental 
incapacity, was always surrounded by the compelling charm of 
goodness and superiority, from me for ever. 


